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Five  Illustrations. 
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Art  Galleries 


Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 
art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 


A  d 
The 


d  r  e  s  i  ART 
International 


PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
Studio,  i  i  4  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


COTTIER  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1873 

PAINTINGS 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

AND 

Works  »/ Art 


THE  COTTIER  GALLERY 

3  EAST  40TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 

THE  HOME  OF 

“#Iti  Rasters” 

Fifth  Avenue  &  40th  St.,  New  York 


Roman  international  ex¬ 
hibition,  i9n 

The  American  Federation  of  Fine  Arts 
has  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  its  chapters  and 
many  of  its  associate  members  throughout 
the  country  asking  for  aid  in  getting  Amer¬ 
ican  art  represented  at  the  forthcoming  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Rome.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows: 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  WEST  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
CRAM.  GOODHUE  &  FERGUSON,  ARCHITECTS 


“The  international  exposition  which 
takes  place  in  Italy  in  1911  is  to  be  the 
most  important  one  held  in  Europe  since 
1900.  It  will  be  divided  into  two  great 
departments — one  devoted  exclusively  to 
art,  which  is  to  occupy  extensive  buildings 
and  spacious^grounds  near  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese  in  Rome ;  the  other  devoted  to  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce,  which  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  Turin.  All  the  great  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
have  honored  the  invitation  of  the  Italian 
government  by  making  large  appropria¬ 
tions  and  promising  adequate  representa¬ 
tion.  Several  months  ago  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  made  a  large  appropria¬ 
tion  for  preliminary  work,  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  secretary  for  expositions  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  secure  promises  of  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  artists  of  the  kingdom. 

“Up  to  the  present  date  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  no  action  in 
this  matter.  The  most  efficient  way  to 
bring  this  before  congress  is  through  direct 
appeals  to  senators  and  representatives 
from  their  constituencies.  Therefore,  we 
ask  you  to  assist  us  to  secure  action  by  writ¬ 
ing  at  once  to  the  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  your  State,  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  facts  above  stated  and  urging 
them  to  immediate  action.  We  make  this 
request  particularly  in  the  interest  of  Amer¬ 
ican  art.” 

A.  I.  Hamlin,  of  the  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  Columbia  University,  has  sent  a  com¬ 
munication  to  Senators  Root  and  Depew 
urging  them  to  have  some  action  taken  by 
congress  on  the  invitation  from  Italy  for 
this  country  to  participate  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  art  exposition  to  be  held  in  Rome  in 
1911. 

“This  exhibition  and  festival,”  Mr. 
Hamlin  writes,  “will  be  the  greatest  event 
in  the  word  of  international  art  since  the 
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ARTHUR  TOOTH  &,  SONS 

(ESTABLISHED  1842) 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE 
N.  W.  COR.  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS 

OF  THE  DUTCH  AND  BARBIZON  SCHOOLS 

WATER-COLOR  DRAWINGS 
ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 

By  AXEL  HAIG,  HEDLEY  FITTON,  E.  M.''  SYNGE, 

V.  TROWBRIDGE,  AND  OTHERS 

LONDON:  155:new  bond  street  Paris:  41  boulevard  des  capucines 


Srtnrit  PubUsljtug  (Enmpattg 

Jfute  gjrt  ^publtslms 


COPYRIGHT,  DETROIT  PUBLISHING  CO. 


“A  HOLLAND  MORNING” 


after  George  Hitchcock 


Aac  Fac-Similes  and 
Carbons  of 

American  Paintings 

Views  of  Travel  and 
Architecture  for  Schools 


DETROIT  -  -  -  MICH  IG  AN,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  15  WEST  38th  STREET 

Member  of  The  Print  Publishers’  Association 
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GALLERIES — Continued 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 


ETCHINGS  and  DRAWINGS  by 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 

(Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- Etchers,  London) 

FEBRUARY  1 5  to  MARCH  9,  1910 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  3  9  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NOTE. — Two  new  Keppel  Booklets  have  been  issued.  They  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Five  cents  each. 

Some  New  American  Etchings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 

By  Hans  W.  Singer.  44  pages.  16  illustrations 

Herman  A.  Webster.  By  Martin  Hardie.  40  pages.  I  1  illustrations 


j  The  Anderson  Art  Galleries 

(  i2  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


Sales  by  Auction  of 

Private  Art  and  Literary  Collections 

Special  attention  given  to  the  sale  of  meritorious  art 
collections,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  which  our 
new  galleries  afford  ample  facilities.  Expert  infor¬ 
mation  upon  request. 


Telephone:  120  Murray  Hill  ) 


O  IN  VIEW 

A  MOST  IMPORTANT  PAINTING 

“ON  THE  BRITTANY  COAST” 

BY 

WHISTLER 

AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF 

O  .  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE,  near  29th  Street  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


PAINTINGS 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 


SMALL  BRONZES  and  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  where  the  United 
States  made  so  admirable  a  display.  All 
the  great  nations,  except  our  own,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  and  have  made  provision  for  ade¬ 
quate  representation  by  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  general  expenses  of  represen¬ 
tation,  the  erection  of  a  national  pavilion, 
and  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  in  the 
architectural  competition.  Great  Britain 
has  appropriated  for  these  purposes  $100,- 
000. 


HOUSE  FOR  FRANK  CHENEY,  JR. 

AT  SOUTH  MANCHESTER,  MASS. 

CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT 

“It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  we  should  be  worthily  and 
adequately  represented  at  Rome  in  1911. 
The  Italians  are  becoming  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  American  art  and  architecture,  and 
are  extremely  anxious  to  know  it  better. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  seen  little  of  the 
actual  work  of  our  men,  and  the  exhibit  we 
sent  to  Venice  last  summer  was  somewhat 
disappointing.  It  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  us,  and  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity 
will  measure  the  disgrace  and  humiliation 
of  a  failure  on  our  part  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it. 

“The  matter  of  immediate  concern, 
then,  is  to  secure  the  official  acceptance  by 
congress  of  the  invitation  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  an  application  for  space.” 

CONVENTIONAL  DESIGN  IN 
WALL  PAPER 

Some  wall-paper  designers  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  natural  flower  patterns  as  legitimate 
design.  They  consider  that  every  flower 
should  be  conventionalized  before  it  is  al¬ 
lowable  on  a  wall.  Carrying  logic  to  an 
extreme  point  this  contention  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  true.  Short  of  gathering  fresh 
flowers  and  arranging  them  on  a  trellis 
round  the  wall  no  natural  decoration  of 
flowers  would  be  possible.  But  all  art  is 
matter  of  convention,  and  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  wall-paper  design  has  never  yet 
reached  such  a  point  of  restriction  we  are 
justified  in  disregarding  this  dictum.  And 
some  designers,  with  a  fatal  facility  for  free¬ 
hand  drawing  and  little  else,  torture  and 
twist  the  beautiful  forms  of  flowers  into 
such  ghastly  shapes  that,  if  the  natural 
Ilower  wall  papers  were  declared  artistic¬ 
ally  immoral,  we  should  be  justified  in  dis¬ 
carding  all  patterned  papers  and  using  only 
those  which  are  plain  or  bear  a  simple 
stripe. 

Still,  if  the  conventions  of  wall-paper  de¬ 
signing  will  permit  the  natural  rendering 
of  flowers,  some  restriction,  as  previously 
mentioned,  should  be  placed  on  their  ar¬ 
rangement.  Bands  or  trophies  of  flowers 
realistically  rendered,  enclosed  in  no  frame 
or  panel,  but  suspended  without  just  cause 
between  earth  and  heaven,  are  not  only 
distressing  to  the  eye  and  intelligence,  but 
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HIGHLY  ARTISTIC  GIFTS 


AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

FOR  PEOPLE  OF  CULTURE  AND  REFINEMENT 


WHO  are  your  friends’  favorite  writers,  composers  or  painters  ?  Who  are  the  scientists  most  admired  by 
them  ?  This  can  be  readily  ascertained  and  you  will  find  most  of  them  in  our 

Collection  of  Five  Hundred  Portraits 

reproduced  in  the  finest  Photogravures  at  $1.50  each. 

A  copy  of  the  Prospectus  of  same — just  published — will  be  delivered  free  of  charge  by  writing. 

Inspection  of  our  Exhibition  of 

Art  Gifts  at  All  Prices, 

surpassing  in  variety  and  artistic  quality  all  previous  displays,  is  respectfully  solicited  by 

THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  14  East  23d  Street 

(Madison  Square  South) 


The  Virgin  and  Child 

BY  BOTTICELLI,  POLDI-PEZZOLI 
MILAN,  MEDICI  PLATE  NO.  Ill 


MEDICI  PRINTS 

Colored  Reproductions  of  Old  Masters 

FOSTER  BROTHERS,  4  Park  Square,  Boston 

Catalog  on  request 


- - - - — - — - -  ' 

MONTROSS 

GALLERY 

Works  of  Art 

Paintings  by  American  Artists 

On  Exhibition  During  the  Season 

The  “Montross  Prints” 

Reproductions  or  Paintings  by  American  Artists 

550  FIFTH  AVENUE 

BETWEEN  45TH  AND  46TH  STS. 

N  E  W  YORK 
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GALLERIES — Continued 


W.  SCOTT  THURBER 

IMPORTER  OF 

2|tgI>Class  paintings 
anti  %£>ater  Colors 

JIND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  JIRT 

Fine  Arts  Building  ::  ::  203  Michigan  Boulevard 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JULIUS  OEHME 

Dutch  and  Barbizon  Paintings 

NEW  GALLERIES 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE 

OPPOSITE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


HENRY  REINHARDT 

DEALER  IN  HIGH-CLASS 

PAINTINGS 

CHICAGO:  The  Annex-Congress  Hotel 

PARIS  :  12  Place  Vendome  MILWAUKEE  :  406  Milwaukee  Street 


R.  C.  &  N. 

M.  VOSE 

High-Class 

Paintings 

Early  English 

Barbizon 

American 

Modern  Dutch 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

320  BOYLSTON  ST. 

the  value  of  the  wall  is  thereby  completely 
nullified. 

Doubtless  the  gentleman  who  covered 
his  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  paint¬ 
ings  representing  landscapes  having  far  dis¬ 
tant  horizons,  and  disguised  the  ceiling 
with  a  painting  of  clouds  and  sky,  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  having  banished  the 
limitations  of  space  and  building  construc¬ 
tion.  But  the  result  was  merely  comic. 
Capably  as  the  work  was  done,  the  chim¬ 
ney  piece  still  loomed  amid  the  Italian 
scenery,  and  no  amount  of  paint  could  dis¬ 
guise  the  square  angles  at  the  intersection 
of  ceilings  and  walls  and  floors.  A  wall  is 
a  thing  to  be  frankly  admitted,  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  decorated  and  rejoiced  in,  not 
obliterated  or  smothered  in  ornament. 


HOUSE  ALTERED  FROM  AN  OLD  MILL 
NEAR  PEABODY,  MASS. 

E.  M.  A.  MACHADO,  ARCHITECT 

WHISTLER  EXHIBITION  AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN 

A  large  and  important  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  held  shortly,  opening,  prob¬ 
ably,  March  15  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  . 

The  Whistlers  now  owned  in  America 
are  sufficient  in  number  to  make  any  well- 
organized  showing  of  them  representative 
and  adequate. 

In  addition  to  the  great  collection  at  De¬ 
troit,  which  is  destined  for  the  nation 
through  the  wise  generosity  of  its  owner, 
there  is  the  smaller  collection  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  includes  charming  water 
colors  and  pastels  and  the  famous  Rosa 
Corder,  and  individual  pictures  of  im¬ 
portance  owned  by  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  collectors,  including  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Whistler  recently  shown  at  a  dealer’s  gal¬ 
lery,  the  exquisite  portrait  called  Pretty 
Nellie  Brown,  the  delightful  Little  Blue 
Bonnet,  the  Falling  Rocket  and  others. 

In  private  collections  outside  the  city  are 
such  fine  early  works  as  The  Blue  Wave, 
Westminster  Bridge  (The  Last  0}  Old  West¬ 
minster),  The  Music  Room,  and  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  museums  we  have  among  other 
things  The  Lady  with  the  Yellow  Buskin 
in  the  Wilstach  collection,  the  Portrait  oj 
Pablo  Sara  sate  at  Pittsburg,  the  Fur 
Jacket,  recently  acquired  by  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Museum,  the  Master  Smith  of  Lyme 
Regis  and  the  Little  Rose  of  Lyme  Regis  in 
the  Boston  Museum,  the  Nocturne  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  portrait  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
Museum,  and  the  Metropolitan  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

In  Philadelphia,  also,  is  the  beautiful 
picture  dating  probably  from  the  early 
sixties,  called  Die  Lange  Leizen,  of  the  Six 
Marks,  and  in  New  York  are  some  won¬ 
derful  examples  of  Whistler’s  work  in 
pastel. 
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A  SIENESE  PAINTER 


OF  THE 

FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 

STEFANO  DI  GIOVANNI,  CALLED 


SASSETTA 


By  BERNARD  BERENSON 


8vo.  26  Collotype  Illustrations.  $2.00  net.  Postage  15  cents 


Mr.  Berenson  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  art 
critics  alive  to-day.  He  writes  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  not  only  of  the  art  of  Italy,  but  of  its 
literature  and  history.  Of  Sassetta  Mr.  Berenson 
speaks  as  follows  :  “While  Bernadine  was  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  ever  returning  to  his 
beloved  Siena,  there  grew  to  manhood  beside  him  the  greatest  painter  that  Siena 
had  between  the  noon  and  sunset  of  its  art.  Whether  Stefano  Sassetta  was  known 
to  the  saint  we  cannot  ascertain,  although  the  probabilities  in  its  favor  are  over¬ 
whelming.  But  his  preaching,  if  not  his  familiar  conversation,  must  have  done 
much  to  form  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  painter  to  a  singularly  intimate  perception 
of  the  seraphic  spirit  and  doctrines.  At  all  events,  it  is  he,  Stefano  Sassetta,  who  has 
left  us  the  most  adequate  rendering  of  the  Franciscan  soul  that  we  possess  in  the 
entire  range  of  painting.” 


The  Marriage  of  St.  Francis  to  Poverty 

“In  the  foreground  of  a  spacious  plain  three 
maidens  stand  side  by  side.  White  is  the  robe  or 
the  first,  grayish  brown  of  the  second,  rose  red  ot 
the  last.  The  one  in  brown  is  barefooted  and  the 
most  plainly  clad,  but  it  is  on  her  hand  that  the 
ardent  saint,  with  an  eager  bend  of  his  body,  be¬ 
stows  his  ring.  Then  swiftly  they  take  flight,  and 
ere  they  disappear  ir.  the  high  heavens,  over  the 
celestially  pure  horizon  of  Monte  Amiata,  they  dis¬ 
play  symbols  which  reveal  them  as  Poverty,  Chas¬ 
tity  and  Obedience.  And  when  last  we  see  them 
floating  away  in  the  pure  ether.  Lady  Poverty  looks 
back  lovingly  on  Francis.” 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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Schools 


Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 
as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 
by  this  department.  Address  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  110-114  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASSES 


ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Established  1875 

Woodstock  Summer  School  of  Landscape  Painting 

Opens  at  Woodstock,  June  1,  1910  birge  harrison,  instructor 
.  .  INSTRUCTORS  .  . 

GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN  EDWARD  DUFNFR  F.  LUIS  MORA  ALICE  BECKINC.TON 

THOMAS  FOGARTY  B1RGE  HARRISON  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE  JAMES  EARLE  ERASER 

EUGENE  SFEICHER  FRANK  VINCENT  DU  MOND  AGNES  RICHMOND  JOHN  CARLSON 
RHODA  HOLMES  NICHOLLS  AUGUSTUS  VINCENT  TACK 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

215  WEST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET 


THIRD  SEASON 

EDGARTOWN,  ISLAND  OF  MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  MASS. 


Instructors: 


ENID  YANDELL 
JOHN  C.  JOHANSEN 


MODELING,  DRAWING,  WOOD  CARVING,  PAINTING  IN 
OIL  AND  WATER  COLOR,  LANDSCAPE  AND  MODEL 

JUNE  1  5tm  TO  SEPTEMBER  15th 


FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 


MISS  YANDELL,  46  E.  41ST  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


POINT  PLEASANT,  NEW  JERSEY 
June — October 

Instruction  in  landscape,  marine  and  figure  painting. 

For  circular  address  MISS  R.  PALMIE 

(Room  406)  1947  Broadway,  New  York 


Martha’s  Vineyard  School  of  Art 

VINEYARD  HAVEN.  MASS. 

Conducted  by  ARTHUR  R.  FREEDLANDER 
SIXTH  SEASON:  JUNE  20  lo  SEPT.  20 


Outdoor  .Classes  in  Landscape,  Marine,  and  Figure  Painting.  Special  Course  for  Students  of  Archi¬ 
tecture — to  Develop  Facility  in  the  Use  of  Water  Color  and  Washes 
Sketching  Tours  to  the  many  quaint,  interesting  and  picturesque  places  on  the  Island 

For  Prospectus  Address:  A.  R.  FREEDLANDER,  80  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


o 


LD  DOOR  KNOCKERS 


The  literature  of  door  knockers 
is  exceedingly  meager  and  the  standard  en¬ 
cyclopedias  are  singularly  silent  on  this 
subject,  says  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum.  It  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  the  knockers  used  in 
this  country  were  produced  in  England, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  so  different  in 
character  from  those  found  on  English 
houses  that  it  is  now  thought  that  many  of 
these  distinctive  patterns  were  made  in  the 
United  States.  In  several  places  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  other  parts  of  New  England 
brass  casting  was  carried  on  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  know  that  brass  candlesticks,  andirons 
and  other  small  objects  were  cast  in  this 
country  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
door  knockers  also,  which  at  one  time  were 
in  great  demand  in  all  sections  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  were  manufactured  at  the  same 
establishments. 


Property  oj  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  oj 
Industrial  Arts 

BRONZE  DOOR  KNOCKERS 
OLD  FLORENTINE 


The  door  knockers  found  on  old  Amer¬ 
ican  houses  are  usually  simpler  in  form  and 
decoration  than  those  used  in  European 
countries,  which  latter  are  more  ornate  and 
elaborate  in  design,  being  modeled  in  the 
forms  of  animals’  heads,  cupids,  figures 
and  wreaths  of  flowers.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  these  door 
furnishings  are  large  and  massive  and  as 
a  rule  are  made  entirely  of  iron,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  of  bronze. 

Colonial  door  knockers  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  combined  with  name  plates. 

2.  Those  without  name  plates. 

They  are  made  of  iron,  of  brass,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  When  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  engrave  a  name  on  an  iron  knocker 
a  brass  plate  is  inserted  for  the  purpose, 
since  the  latter  metal  is  more  suitable,  on 
account  of  its  comparative  softness,  for  en¬ 
graving  than  iron.  The  combination  of 
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CHESTERTON 


Not  to  he  able  to  be  dull  is  G.  K.  Chesterton’ s  most  remarkable  characteristic.” — Newark  Evening  News. 


THE  BALL  and  THE  CROSS 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  CHESTERTON 

12mo.  $1.50 

“He  has  rendered  the  old  struggle  between  faith  and  atheism  fascinating.” 

■ — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“He  has  actually  belittled  his  past  by  his  present  brilliancy.  His  swift  satire  amuses 
so  much  that  it  cannot  hurt ,  no  matter  what  you  may  happen  to  believe.  If  ever  his  amazing 
vocabulary,  his  kaleidoscopic  thought  and  his  waywardness  of  argument  were  powerful  they 
are  powerful  here.  He  has  written  a  satire  as  gay  and  irresponsible  in  its  way  as  ‘ Alice  in 
Wonderland’ .” — Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NOTTING  HILL 


A  ROMANCE 


12mo.  $1.50 


“A  brilliant  piece  of  satire  gemmed  with  ingenious  paradox.  Such  a  subtly  delicious 
bit  of  jesting  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  offered  us  gives  a  fillip  to  life.  Every  page  is  pregnant 
with  vitality.” — Boston  Herald. 


ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED 


12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 


“  Full  oj  the  author's  abundant  vitality ,  wit  and  unflinching  optimism .” — Book  News  Monthly. 


HERETICS 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“He  knows  how  to  make  men  stop  and  look,  not  at  some  new  and  striking  theory,  like  Mr.  Shaw  ( that  is  easy  enough),  but  at  the 
more  settled,  more  rigid  views  that  are  out  oj  date,  if  perchance  they  may  not  after  all  be  suited  for  another  generation' s  wear.” — Nation. 

ORTHODOXY 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“Mr.  Chesterton  was  luminous;  he  has  become  incandescent.  He  has  become  ortho¬ 
dox  and  proves  it  in  a  most  heterodox  fashion.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

Interpreted  by  CHESTERTON 

12mo.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

What  the  Press  says  : 

“Brilliant,  fascinating.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Startling  and  stunning  cleverness.  Exhilarating  and  stimulating  talk  on  one  of  the 
best  subjects  in  the  World.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  other  books  which  bear  his  name  as 
author  has  quite  reached  the  level  of  excellence  attained  in  this  study.  Scintillates  with 
good  things.” — Book  News  Monthly. 

GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Interpreted  by  ? 

I2m6.  $1.50  net  Postage  12  cents 

“Mr.  Kipling  as  a  moulder  and  a  director  of  the  world  of  thought  is  incomparably  inferior  to  Mr.  Chesterton.  The  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  a  writer  unsurpassed  in  power,  in  sympathy  and  in  wisdom..  A  vivacious  style.” — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

“  The  anonymous  author  is  a  critic  with  uncommon  discrimination  and  good  sense.  Mr.  Chesterton  possesses  one  of  the  best 
attributes  of  genius — impersonality." — Baltimore  News 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  CLASSES — Continued 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  APPLIED  ART 

Successors  to  Chase  School  2237  BROADWAY  Corner  of  80th  Street,  New  York  City 

WINTER  TERM,  September  7,  1909,  to  June  1,  1910 

A  school  of  individual  training,  developing  original  thought  and  expression  along  lines  thor¬ 
oughly  artistic  and  practical. 

Classes  day  and  evening  in  Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Design,  Normal  Train¬ 
ing,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Design  and  the  Crafts.  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 

Painting — Irving  R.  Wiles.  Life  and  Illustration — Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  Rae  Sloan  Bredin. 
Design,  Interior  Decoration  and  Normal  Training — Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Metal  Grace  Hazen. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

CHESTER,  MASS. — in  the  picturesque  Berkshire  Hills — JULY  and  AUGUST 

Circular  on  application  to  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Secretary 


FOREIGN  CLASSES 


The  Alexander  Robinson  Sketching  Tours 

- TENTH  SEASON - 

S  P  A  I  N  —  (Sailing),  Feb.  5,  4  months  PARIS— June  BRITTANY  — Summer 

ENTRIES  to  join  class  in  Spain  or  in  France  received  by  the  “  Boston  Bureau”  of  the  Tours,  22  Aldworth  Street, 
Boston.  Full  arrangements  made  for  students  to  join  the  party  in  any  of  the  Tours.  Summer  class  entries  must  be 
made  long  ahead  -  last  year  accommodation  could  not  be  procured  for  late  applicants.  Excellent  itinerary.  Rates 
covering  all  expenses,  with  visits  to  LONDON,  PARIS,  OBERAMMERGAU,  etc.,  illustrated  booklet 
and  itinerary,  apply.  Information  :  International  Studio,  or  Secretary,  22  Aldworth  Street,  Boston. 


CHASECLASS  IN  ITALY 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  P.  Townsley,  Director  of  The 
London  School  of  Art 

WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

Instructor 

The  class  will  visit  NAPLES,  ROME, 
SIENA,  FLORENCE  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
seeing  the  Art  Treasures  of  those  cities.  (2) 
Sketching  and  Painting  from  the  Landscape 
and  Living  Model.  (3)  Studying  and  Copying 
the  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Art  in  the  galler¬ 
ies  of  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Palaces,  Florence. 

Membership  Limited  Expenses  Moderate 

The  public  is  notified  that  Mr.  Chase  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  any  classes  except  those  per¬ 
sonally  directed  by  him. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  A  merican  Manager 

WALTER  PACH,  935  Broadway,  New  York 


SNELL  SPRING  ART  CLASS,  ITALY 

llENKY  B.  SNELL,  Instructor  MAURICE  C.  ROYD,  Director 
Party  sails  April  30,  for  nine  weeks’  sketching  in 
Taormina,  Sicily,  Capri  and  Ravello,  places  to  revel  in 
for  color  and  the  charm  of  Italy. 

SLIMMER  ART  CLASS  IN  ROTHENBURG 

The  Snell  Classes  afford  unusual  opportunities  for 
individual  criticisms  for  Artists  and  Students.  Address, 

THE  BOYD  TOURS,  30  Clarendon  PL,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Other  tours  for  discriminating  travelers. 

Itineraries  ready. 


LONDON 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Stratford  Road,  Kensington,  W.,  London,  England 
DRAWING,  PAINTING,  COMPOSITION, 
ILLUSTRATION,  ETCHING,  ANATOMY 
Teaching  Staff 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  A.R.A. 

William  Nicholson  George  W.  Lambert 

C.  P.  Townsley  Helen  R.  Wilson  Uellina  W.  A.  Parkes 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Director 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


HEMR!  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Classes  in  Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition  under  the  instruction  of  fLobert  Henri 

PORTRAIT  CLASSES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  DAY  AND  EVENING  LIFE  CLASSES  FOR 
WOMEN.  DAY  AND  EVENING  LIFE  CLASSES  FOR  MEN.  COMPOSITION  CLASS 

SEASON  OF  1909-1910  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  6 

Particulars  Address  Henri  School  of  Art,  1947  Broadway,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 

School  of  Applied  Design 
FOR  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1 892 

New  Building,  160-162  Lexington  Avenue, 
Corner  30th  Street 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and  Book-Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition,  Life  and  Costume 
Classes,  Fashion  Drawing,  Historic  Ornament, 
Architecture.  Conventionalization.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Women  Students,  Society  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects. 

Apply  to  HELEN  LOOMIS,  Secretary 


DOROTHEA  WARREN 

Classes  in  DESIGN,  DECORATION  OF  POR¬ 
CELAIN  WATER  COLOR,  LEATHER  CRAFT 

36  West  Twenty-fifth  Street  New  York  City 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  International  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis,  1904 

Term:  OCTOBER  I -JUNE  1 
For  {Beginners  and  Jldvanced  Students 

DESIGN,  MODELING,  WOOD-CARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CLASS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
7  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Honrs  :  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


MISS  CAROLINE  HIBLER 

Instruction  in  Tooled,  Colored  and  Stenciled  Leather; 
Block  Printing  and  Stenciling  on  Textiles, 

special  course  in  composition  and  design. 

134  EAST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


the  yellow  metal  with  the  black  often  pro¬ 
duces  a  pleasing  and  ornamental  effect. 
While  the  majority  of  door  knockers  used 
in  this  country  belong  to  the  first-named 
variety,  only  a  small  percentage  of  those 
preserved  in  collections  bear  the  names  of 
the  owners. 


Property  oj  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  o) 
Industrial  Arts 

OLD  BRASS  DOOR  KNOCKERS 
PROBABLY  AMERICAN 

Among  the  earliest  forms  of  American 
knockers  are  severely  plain,  horizontally 
rectangular  plates  of  iron,  with  swinging 
semicircular  drops.  Some  of  them  have 
name  plates  of  brass  inserted  in  the  centers. 
Other  Colonial  brass  knockers  frequently 
met  with,  of  the  first  class,  are  cast  in  the 
forms  of  urns,  eagles,  shields  and  various 
conventional  and  nondescript  patterns, 
more  or  less  graceful  in  outline. 


Properly  oj  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  oj 
Industrial  Arts 

BRONZE  DOOR  KNOCKERS 
OLD  ITALIAN 

To  the  second  class  belong  those  which 
are  modeled  in  the  forms  of  heads  of  men, 
women,  lions  and  other  animals,  which  are 
frequently  provided  with  separate  bosses, 
against  which  the  drops  are  made  to  strike. 
Others  are  in  the  form  of  pendant  ham¬ 
mers,  pivoted  at  the  upper  ends. 

There  are  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
numerous  door  knockers  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe.  Among  these  are  several 
ornate  designs  of  Italian  workmanship.  A 
pair  of  massive  bronze  knockers  modeled 
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JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Old  English  Color  Prints 


Special  Winter  International  Studio  Number 

LIMITED  EDITION.  NO  REPRINT.  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED 

Cloth.  4to.  Forty  Illustrations  in  Color.  $3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents 


The  beautiful  illustrations  in  facsimile  colors  in  this  volume  bring  within  reach  of  all  the  work  of  the  famous  engravers  of 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  illustrations  are  varied,  showing  now  scenes  of  English  rural  or 
city  life  and  now  allegorical  representations  of  the  virtues.  The  prints  to  be  reproduced  have  been  selected  from  some  of  the  most 
important  private  collections  ( the  owners  of  which  have  generously  lent  their  prints  exclusively  for  reproduction  in  this  work )  and 
represent  work  by  some  of  the  following  engravers:  Bartolozzi,  Wilkin,  Schiavonetti,  John  Jones,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  F.  D.  Soiron, 
W.  Ward,  T.  Burke,  M.  Bovi. 

Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  the  well-known  authority  on  old  prints  and  author  of  “  The  Old  Engravers  of  England,"  con¬ 
tributes  the  letter  press,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Old  English  Color  Prints  in  relation  to  the  artistic  and  social  life  and 
popular  taste  of  the  period. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY — Continued 


ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW 

WILL  CONDUCT  HIS 

Summer  School  of  Art 

formerly  held  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  July  6  to  August  17, 1910.  Composition, 
Painting,  Design,  Landscape.  Related  courses 
in  Pottery,  Metal,  Jewelry,  Bookbinding, 
House  Decoration.  Address  THE  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  West 
1 20th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Pratt  Institute  Art  School 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Classes  in  Applied  Design,  Stained  Glass,  Interior  Decora¬ 
tion,  Textile  and  Furniture  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing, 
Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Modeling,  Oil  and 
Water  Color  Painting.  Two  and  three-year  courses  in 
Architecture.  Two-year  courses  in  Normal  Art  and  Man¬ 
ual  Training. 

30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  23d  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Ave.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
in  all  Mediums  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

{Design 

Water-Color  Dainting 
Decoration  of  Dorcelain 
48  EAST  26th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


with  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  graceful  cupids  and  swing¬ 
ing  from  grotesque  heads,  illustrate  an  old 
pattern  which  has  been  extensively  repro¬ 
duced  in  recent  years.  Two  old  Swedish 


BRONZE  DOOR  KNOCKERS 
OLD  ITALIAN 


wrought-iron  knockers,  of  “jew’s-harp” 
form,  are  good  examples  of  artistic  model¬ 
ing.  Two  of  the  best  designs  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  are  in  the  forms  of  demifemale  figures, 
while  a  third  represents  two  dolphins,  sup¬ 
porting  a  lion’s  head,  all  three  being  of 
bronze,  of  Italian  origin,  and  dating,  prob¬ 
ably,  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

As  the  demand  for  antique  door  knockers 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  many  modern 
reproductions  and  imitations  have  been 
placed  upon  the  market.  Some  of  these 
are  sold  without  intent  to  deceive,  either  as 
copies  of  old  forms  or  original  patterns,  de- 


THE  VON  RYD1NGSVARD  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  WOOD  CARVING 

9  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Winter  Session  from  November  first  to  June  first 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  art 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 

KARL  VON  RYD1NGSVARD 


Mrs.  S.  EVANNAH  PRICE 

Instruction  in  Design,  China,  Oil  and  Water  Color 

Orders  promptly  executed.  Designs  for  sale. 
China  fired. 

STUDIO  ;  23  WEST  24th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


MISS  EMILY  F.  PEACOCK 

MAKER  OF  UNIQUE  JEWELRY 
AND  WORKER  IN  METALS 

Classes  Wednesday  and  Friday  Mornings.  A  special  Saturday 
Morning  Class  begins  in  March.  Instructors:  Mr.  C.  F. 

Ham ann,  of  Pratt  Institute,  and  MISS  PEACOCK. 

131  EAST  29T1I  STREET  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  34th  Yeas  begins  Oct.  4th 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors— E.  C.  TARBELL,  F.  W.  BENSON, 
P.  L.  HALE,  WM.  M.  PAXTON,  Drawing  and  Paint¬ 
ing;  B.  L.  PRATT,  Modeling;  P.  L.  HALE,  Anatomy; 
A.  K.  CROSS,  Perspective.  Department  of  Design, 
C.  HOWARD  WALKER,  Director.  Scholarships 
— Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 
.Hamblen,  Gardner,  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes 
in  money  awarded  in  each  department. 

For  circulars  and  terms,  address  the  Manager, 

ALICE  F.  BROOKS 


Properly  oj  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  oj 
Industrial  Arts 

WROUGHT-IRON  DOOR  KNOCKERS 
OLD  SWEDISH 

signed  to  fill  the  needs  of  modern  house¬ 
builders.  But  there  are  others  which  have 
been  cast  from  rare  old  European  models 
which  are  purposely  intended  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  Of  this  nature  is  a  ten-inch 
bronze  knocker,  elaborately  modeled  at  the 
top  with  draped  urn  and  scroll  work,  be¬ 
neath  which  is  an  oval  name  plate  with  a 
swinging  drop,  representing  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  which  has  been  carefully  dented 
and  polished  to  simulate  age,  and  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  to  imitate  verdigris  and  iron 
rust.  This  pattern  is  now  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  large  numbers  in  a  New  England 
town,  and  examples  will  be  found  in  curi¬ 
osity  shops  in  various  places.  > 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  SCHOOL  of  APPLIED 
and  FINE  ARTS 

of  the  Mechanics  Institute  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every  facility 
for  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration, 
Portraiture,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decorative 
Design,  Pottery  [building,  throwing,  casting  and  press¬ 
ing,  mold  making,  glazing  and  firing],  Metal  Working 
[copper  and  silver  smithing,  chasing,  repouss£  and  jewel 
setting],  Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  trained 
experts.  Diploma  for  Regular  Three- Year  Courses. 
Free  Scholarships.  Cash  Prizes. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 
F.  VON  DER  LANCKEN,  Supt. 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

Broadway 

TROY.  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Composition,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS.  Director 


MR.  C.  F.  HAMANN 

Instructor  in  MODELING.  JEWELRY.  ENAMELING  and 
METAL  WORK  at 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Will  have  a  SUMMER  SCHOOL  at 
LAKE  RONKONKOMA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

During  July  and  August 

FOR  TERMS  ADDRESS  Mr.  HaMANN  AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained 
specialists  in  all  branches 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture. 

L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


MISSOURI— MINNESOTA 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 

36th  Year  opens  September  20th 
Fully  equipped  to  give  instruction  in 

DRAWING.  CERAMIC  DECORATION, 
POTTERY  PAINTING,  APPLIED  ARTS. 
COMPOSITION,  MODELING,  BOOKBIND¬ 
ING.  CRAFTS.  ILLUSTRATING.  ETC. 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook 
apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL.  Director 
Beautifully  located  at  Skinker  Rd.  and  Lindell  Blvd. 
ST.  LOUIS 


St.  Paul  Institute  School  of  Art 

INSTRUCTION  in  the  ARTS  and  HANDICRAFTS 

Fifteenth  Year.  Send  for  Prospectus. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  HARRIETTE  WILSON 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF 

Two  Volumes.  Portraits ,  several  in  Color.  8vo.  $8.00  net.  Postage  fo  cents 

Harriette  Wilson  flourished  in  those  memorable  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  from  1805  to  1825.  She  knew  all  the  most  dashing 
society  people  of  the  day  and  wrote  her  observations  of  them  with  a 
keen  insight  and  a  wonderful  sympathy.  She  tells  numerous  anecdotes 
about  such  famous  people  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Beau  Brummel, 
Lord  Hertford  and  many  others.  Even  the  redoubtable  Sir  Walter 
Scott  dined  once  in  her  company,  when,  as  he  quotes,  “the  company  was 
more  lair  than  honest.” 

The  first  edition  of  these  memoirs  was  published  in  1825  by  John 
Joseph  Stockdale,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  them  that  a  barrier 
had  to  be  erected  in  Stockdale’s  shop  to  regulate  the  crowd  that  came  to 
buy.  Thirty  editions  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  one  year. 

As  a  picture  of  society  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  these  memoirs 
are  invaluable,  and  they  have  also  value  as  literary  documents.  Even 
the  most  strict  must  feel  a  kindly  sympathy  lor  the  affectionate  and 
exceedingly  human  Harriette.  Here  are  some  of  her  pen  pictures  of 
her  contemporaries : 

“Wellington  was  now  my  constant  visitor — a  most  unentertaining  one,  heaven  knows! 
and,  in  the  evenings,  when  he  wore  his  broad  red  ribbon,  he  looked  very  like  a  rat  catcher.” 

“He  (Beau  Brummel)  was  extremely  fair,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  far 
from  disagreeable.  His  person,  too,  was  rather  good;  nor  could  anybody  find  fault  with  the 
taste  of  all  those  who  for  years  had  made  it  a  rule  to  copy  the  cut  of  Brummel’s  coat,  the 
shape  of  his  hat  or  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth,  for  all  this  was  in  the  very  best  possible  style.  Be¬ 
sides  this  he  was  neither  uneducated  nor  deficient.  He  possessed  also  a  sort  of  quaint,  dry 
humor,  not  amounting  to  anything  like  wit;  indeed,  he  said  nothing  which  would  bear  repeti¬ 
tion;  but  his  affected  manners  and  little  absurdities  amused  lor  the  moment.” 


LORD  HERTFORD 

( Thackeray' s  “ Marquis  of  Steyne  ”) 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON’S  NOVEL 

MARGARITA’S  SOUL 

AN  AMERICAN  LOVE  STORY  1 2mo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50 

This  unique  romance  was  originally  issued  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Ingraham  Lovell." 

“May  cause  the  reader  to  miss  an  important  engagement  or  neglect  his  business.”—  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

“  Captures  the  imagination  at  the  outset  by  the  boldness  of  the  situation.]  .  .  .  We  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  name  a  better 

American  novel  o)  the  month.” — Outlook. 

“ Filled  with  imaginative  touches,  resourceful,  intelligent  and  amusing.  An  ingenious  plot  that  keeps  the  interest  suspended  until 
the  end,  and  he  has  a  quick  and  shrewd  sense  of  humor.”—  Boston  Transcript. 

“A  reviewer  would  hesitate  to  say  how  long  it  is  since  a  writer  gave  us  so  beautiful,  so  naive,  so  strangely  brought  up  and  introduced 
a  heroine.  To  be  hoped  that  the  author  is  already  at  work  on  another  novel.”—  Toronto  Globe. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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CALIFORNIA 


The  College  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Southern  California,  is  the 
leading  Art  School  of  the  Western  Coast. 
Modern,  up  to  date,  perfectly  equipped, 
offering  more  advantages  to  the  student 
than  any  school  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
All  branches.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  L.  JUDSON,  Dean ,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


mc'EST5'1;'^  Art  and  Design 

Oldest,  largest,  only  thorough  art  school 
in  Southern  California.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD.  Director. 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 


OF  CINCINNATI 

Endowed.  Complete  Train¬ 
ing  in  Art.  Scholarships. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Model¬ 
ing,  Composition,  Anatomy, 
Wood  Carving,  Decorative 
Design  applied  to  porcelain, 
enamels,  metals,  and  leather. 

Frank  Ddveneck  C.  J.  Barnhoin 

L.  H.  Meakin  Wu.  H.  Fry 

and  others 

42d  Year,  September  27, 1909,  to 
May  27, 1910.  Year’s  tuition,  $25 


J.  H.  GEST,  Director  Cincinnati,  O. 


ILLINOIS 


The  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

of  Chicago 

W.  If.  R.  French,  Director 

K.  H.  Carpenter,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions.  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant  asso¬ 
ciation  with  accomplished  artists  and  teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In¬ 
struction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student,  East  or  West,  ought  to  select  his 
school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  Art  institute,  mailed  free  on  application. 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P.,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NUMBER 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

for  April  will  print  news  and  announce¬ 
ments  concerning  summer  classes  in 
America  and  Europe. 

Write  us  for  information 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

114  West  32d  Street  ::  ::  New  York 


THE  HUNTINGTON  CLOSE  AND 
GRACE  CHURCH  OPEN-AIR 
PULPIT 

The  congregation  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City,  is  still  receiving  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  complete  its  garden  spot  at  Broad¬ 
way  and  Tenth  Street,  to  be  known  as 
“Huntington  Close,”  a  memorial  to  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  In  the  church’s  new  year  book  is 
this  quotation  from  a  printed  comment  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  Huntington’s  death: 

“For  many  years  Grace  Church  has 
maintained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
gardens  in  the  city,  perfect  in  its  austere 
simplicity.  To  celebrate  its  one-hundredth 
anniversary  the  church  has  torn  down  the 
old  building  on  its  southern  flank,  from 
which  it  could  have  drawn  a  large  revenue, 
and  is  now  making  there  another  garden — 
in  effect,  a  gracious  gift  to  New  York  which 
the  public  should  appreciate. 


TYMPANUM  FOR  GRACE  CHURCH  DOORWAY 
JULES  EDOUARD  ROINE,  SCULPTOR 

“Like  a  garden  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
was  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton,  who,  after  devoting  to  Grace  Church 
and  to  the  needs  of  its  poorer  neighbors  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  dropped  yesterday  his 
labors  as  its  rector.” 

An  open  pulpit  has  been  placed  so  that 
it  can  be  used  for  out-of-door  services  with¬ 
out  encroaching  upon  the  garden  proper, 
and  Dr.  Huntington  had  looked  forward  to 
the  beginning  of  its  ministry.  It  was  one 
of  the  interests  which  occupied'his  thoughts 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

“Will  not  the  fact  that  the  memorial  is 
to  be  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  be 
typical  of  that  outreaching  presentation  of 
the  gospel  for  which  he  always  stood?” 
says  the  year  book. 

Gifts  for  the  memorial  may  be  sent  to 
the  Rev.  George  II.  Bottome  Grace  House, 
802  Broadway,  or  William  R.  Stewart, 
treasurer  of  Grace  Church,  31  Nassau 
Street. 

Fort  worth  exhibition 

BY  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  ART 

As  an  earnest  of  its  intentions  in  the 
propagation  of  a  knowledge  of  art  through¬ 
out  this  country  the  American  Federation 
of  Art,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  through 
its  secretary,  Miss  Leila  Mechlin,  as¬ 
sembled  a  collection  of  work  by  modern 
American  painters  for  a  display  at  the 
Carnegie  Library  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas — 
the  first  of  the  exhibitions  which  it  hopes 


WANTED 

DESIGNER  for  Stained  Glass,  competent 
in  both  American  and  antique  styles;  able 
to  cartoon  both  figure  and  ornamental 
work.  Only  high-class  men  need  answer. 
Address,  Box  M.  K.,  International  Studio 
Office. 


DESIGNER 

WANTED — A  first-class  designer  for  stained-glass 
work.  Must  be  competent  in  both  American  and  an¬ 
tique  work,  and  be  able  to  make  cartoons  and  working 
drawings  for  figure  and  ornamental  glass.  Only  a  first- 
class  man  with  experience  need  apply.  Address,  no  San 
Fernando  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


frWHY NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filling  High 
£ ^Salaried  Positions.  Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy,  fascinating 
work.  Our  courses  of  Personal  Home 
Instruction  by  correspondence  are 
complete,  practical.  Eleven  years’ 
successful  teaching.  Expert  instructors. 
Positions  guaranteed  competent  work¬ 
ers.  Write  for  Handsome  Art  Book, 
Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART 

(Founded  1898) 

T23  Gallery  Fine  Arts 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH, 


you 


CAN  WHITE  A  SHORT  STORY.  Beginners 
learn  so  thoroughly  under  our  perfect  method  of 
training  that  many  are  able  to  sell  their  stories 
before  they  complete  the  course.  We  also  help  those  who  want 
a  market  for  their  stories.  Write  for  particulars.  School  of 
Short-Story  Writing.  Dept.  235,  Page  Building,  Chicago. 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR — l  earn  to  Draw.  We  will  teach  1 
you  by  mail  how  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION, 
to  draw  for  mag-  Olllce  235.  Page  Ruilding, 

i  n  e  s  and  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

newspapers. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


BOOKBINDING 

Plain  and  Artistic,  in  All  Varieties 
of  Leather 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

University  Place  and  10th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ART  AND  ECONOMY  IN 

Home  Decoration 

Profusely  Illustrated.  $  l  .50  net.  Postage,  15c. 

THE  author  endeavors  in  this 
volume  to  assist  the  reader  to 
solve  some  of  the  various  problems 
of  house  furnishing,  and  to  induce  the 
home  maker  to  think  for  herself  as  to 
what  is  to  be  avoided  and  what  to 
be  made  use  of. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  New  York 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SUPPLIES 


Copperworkers’  Bench 

(With  Vise  Only) 


$10.50 


It  contains  all  the  tools  that 


and  instruction,  packed  in  neat,  wooden  box,  $8.00. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  without  good 
tools. 

The  various  branches  of  Arts  and  Crafts  work 
require  a  vast  number  of  special  tools,  and  it  is  this 
feature  that  we  have  specialized  in,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  a  larger  and  finer  line  than  can  be 
found  anywhere,  and  the  majority  of  these  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  anywhere  else. 

One  of  our  specialties  is  a  copperworkers’  set 
of  1  8  tools,  arranged  by  Mr.  Clark  Woodward,  of 
the  Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Alva, 
Okla. 

a  beginner  needs,  complete  with  working  drawings 


Ol  TY)  rT'1(~'TL  .  Our  booklet,  illustrating  every  device  known  to  jlrls  and  Crafts 
*■  ■*  L/i-j  .  workers  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for  Catalogue  Jl. 


ORR  &  LOCKETT  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Established  1872 

71-73  Randolph  Street  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  CHICAGO 


MODERN  ART 

AT  VENICE 
AND  OTHER  NOTES 

by  A.  E.  G. 

CONTENTS 

Modern  Art  at  Venice 
Of  Versatility  and  Whistler 
The  Imagination  of  Maxfield  Parrish 
Two  Landscape  Artists 

Eduard  J.  Steichen 
Clark  G.  Voorhees 

William  J.  Glackens  :  Realist 
Two  Critics  of  Art 

William  Ernest  Henley 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 

175  copies  on  antique  wove  paper,  bound  in  English  cloth, 
paper  label.  Frontispiece  in  heliotvpe  (unpublished  study  by 
WHISTLER  for  his  portrait  of  CARLYLE  ).  Price  $2.  net. 

J.  M.  BOWLES 

13  East  34th  St. 

New  York 


Art  worn  Pays 


There  is  a  great  and  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  accept¬ 
able  designs.  The  person  able  to  produce  designs  of  real  merit 
finds  a  ready  market  and  gets  a  good  price.  Those  possessing 
a  natural  talent  in  the  field  of  art  should  carefully  cultivate  it. 
Even  those  without  marked  natural  talent  may  acquire  the 
skill  of  producing  attractive  and  salable  designs.  The  field  of 
design  is  not  overcrowded.  No  other  sphere,  perhaps,  offers 
quite  so  good  opportunities  to  properly  equipped  workers.  Catchy 
bookcover  designs  are  wanted  by  publishers  all  the  time;  unique 
carpet  designs  are  wanted  by  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
carpets;  wallpaper  designs  of  the  right  sort  sell  on  sight. 

Through  study  of  the  Designing  Courses  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  thousands  have  qualified  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  earnings  as  designers.  Students  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Designing 
Courses  have  time  and  again  been  awarded  prizes  for  excellent 
work.  The  Courses  are  prepared  regardless  of  expense  and  are  kept 


constantly  up  to  date. 

If  you  would  like 
to  get  full  information 
about  the  I.  C.  S.  way 
of  teaching  design, 
mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon.  No 
expense  but  postage. 
No  obligation  whatever. 
Don’t  wait  until  you 
have  mislaid  the  cou¬ 
pon. 

Mail  it  NOW. 


<k 


*  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  * 

«  Box  845,  Scranton,  Pa."  + 

«  Please  explain .  without  further  obligation  on  my  + 
^  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  # 
before  which  I  have  marked  X 


Illustrator 

Architect.  Drafts. 

Designer  &  Crafts. 

Stenographer 

Show-Card  Writer 

Window  Decorator 

Ad  vertlsem’t  Writer 

Chemist 

Architect 

Banker 

♦  Name_ 


♦  St.  &  No.. 

♦ 

City 
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Art  Materials 

A  d  d  r  e  s  s  ART  MATE 
The  International  Studio,  iio 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 
RIAL  DEPARTMENT 
1 14  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


CATALOG 

The  only  Catalog  published  for  Artists’ 
use.  Our  new  edition  is  ready. 

1st — NET  LOW  PRICES  which  do  away  with 
high  listings  and  corresponding  discounts. 

2d  —  Illustrating  special  articles  which  artists  want 
— “  such  as  you  buy  in  Paris.”  Wooden 
Sketch  Boxes  (tin  lined).  Studio  Easels, 
single  or  double  screw-winding  arrangement. 

3d  —  PAINTING  KNIVES — all  shapes  and  sizes. 

4th — CANVAS — heavy  linen  with  a  white  surface,  single  primed,  so  as  to  give 
proper  tooth — (listed  as  Rix  canvas). 

5th — COLORS  (our  specialty)  Blockx,  Foinet’s,  Lefranc’s,  Mussini’s,  Winsor 
&  Newton’s,  Schoenfeld’s,  Cambridge,  and  Devoc’s. 

6th — Thumb  Boxes — new  styles.  7th — Catalog  is  free;  send  for  it. 

E.  H.  &  A.  C.  FRIEDRICHS  CO. 


Mail  Order  Department 

169  West  57th  Street  ....  New  York 


WHOLESALE  OFFICES  .  .  161  Columbus  Avenue,  New  York 


FACTORIES 


136-138-140  Sullivan  Street 
534-^36-538  West  58th  Street 


STORES  . 


r  169  West  57th  Street 
\  163  Columbus  Avenue 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparation.) 

Artists’  Oil  Colors,  Artists’  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors.  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.’s  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 


AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  H 
of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M.  Higgins&Co.,Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Branches  :  Chicago,  London 


REE  CHINA  PAINTIN 


We  sell  a  $0  00  beginner’s  outfit  for  $3.00  and 
give  you  two  free, personal  lessons  in  your  own 
town,  all  colors  10c.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Address  at  once 


ANGLO-FRENCH  ART  COMPANY,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  ARTIST 

ALCUMAR  WATER  COLORS 

Blend  Like  Oil.  do  not  Run 

Picture  upright.  No  wailing  for  washes  to  dry 
Full  instructions  free 

A.  G.  MARSHALL,  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y. 


Pens  for  All  Purposes 

Perhaps  you’re  an  artist,  or  an  engrosser,  a  book-keeper,  a  stu¬ 
dent,  or  just  an  ordinary  letter  writer — there’s  a 

SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PEN 

for  you.  Points  are  delicately  adjusted  and  smoothly  ground.  A  sam¬ 
ple  card  of  12  different  patterns  sent  for  6  cents  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


to  send  about  the  United  States.  Half  a 
hundred  paintings  of  a  high  quality  are 
shown,  and  there  are  represented  such 
painters  as  William  M.  Chase,  Charles  H. 
Davis,  Paul  Dougherty,  Childe  Hassam, 
Robert  Henri,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  the 
late  George  Inness,  William  Keith,  W.  L. 
Lathrop,  Herman  Dudley  Murphy,  Arthur 
Parton,  A.  PI.  Thayer,  H.  O.  Tanner, 
J.  Alden  Weir,  F.  B.  Williams,  and  others, 
all  with  important  works. 

Fort  Worth  proved  itself  of  high  rank  in 
the  element  of  appreciation,  large  numbers 
visiting  the  exhibition  and  purchases  being 
made  as  well. 


THE  WATER  AND  THE  FLOWERS 
DECORATIVE  FOUNTAIN 
BY  ENID  YANDELL 


LOUIS  MARK  WILL  IIOLD  AN 
EXHIBITION 

Mr.  Louis  Mark,  of  Budapest,  Hun¬ 
gary’s  foremost  painter,  an  exhibition  of 
whose  work  is  to  be  shown  in  the  galleries 
of  the  National  Arts  Club  during  the 
month  of  March,  has  just  reached  this 
country.  A  luncheon  was  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  National  Arts  Club  on  the 
Saturday  following  his  arrival,  to  extend  to 
him  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  country.  At 
the  opening  reception  of  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Mark’s  work,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  March  2,  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  will  join  the  governors  of  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  doing  honor  to  this  distin¬ 
guished  painter.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador,  Baron  L.  Hengelmueller  de 
Hengervar,  of  Washington,  will  head  the 
official  reception  committee.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  delegation  will  also  include 
Baron  L.  de  Ambrozy,  Charge  d’Af- 
faires,  Austro-Hungarian  Legation,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Consul-General  Alexander  Nuber 
de  Pereked,  New  York,  and  Hon.  Emil 
Zerkowitz,  Commercial  Councilor. 

Louis  Mark  was  born  in  Rettig,  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  1870,  being  now  forty  years  of  age. 
After  having  received  his  degree  at  the 
University  of  Budapest  he  served  his  mili¬ 
tary  term  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten¬ 
ancy.  In  1886  he  began  his  art  studies 
under  Holossy  and  Herterich,  in  Munich, 
receiving  two  medals  from  the  Academy. 
Later  he  continued  his  studies  under  Bou- 
guereau  and  Fleury,  at  the  Academy  Julien 
in  Paris.  His  success  was  established  when 
he  became  a  disciple  of  the  renowned  school 
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WHITE  CHINA  FOR  DECORATING 

E  ARE  presenting  to  the  decorator  in  mineral  colors  the  be£t 
shapes  obtainable  in  china  from  the  most  noted  French  and 
German  manufacturers. 

Among  these  are  a  great  many  made  especially  for  us,  and  for 
their  exclusive  designs  are,  therefore,  very  desirable. 

We  import  direct  in  bond  to  Chicago,  and  with  our  foreign  con¬ 
nections  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  makers. 

Our  handsome  Catalogue  S  1 7  and  Supplement  free.  Write  to-day. 


The  Works  of  William  J.  Locke 

“  The  kindliest  spirit  in  English  letters  since  Lamb. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


Uniform  Edition  in  Box 

Cloth.  $16.50  per  set  Express  prepaid.  Half  Morocco.  $45.00  net 

Sold  separately.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  each 


Septimus 

The  Beloved  Vagabond 
The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne 

At  the  Gate  of  Samaria 


Derelicts  The  White  Dove 

Idols  A  Study  in  Shadows 

The  Usurper  Where  Love  Is 

The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre 


“  If  you  wish  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  petty  cares  of  to-day,  read  one  of  Locke's  novels.  You  may 
select  any  from  the  foregoing  titles  and  be  certaiyi  of  meeting  some  new  and  delightful  friends.  His 
characters  are  worth  knowing.” — Baltimore  Sun. 

“It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Locke’s  province  to  let  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  life  and  show  us  the 
bright  side  of  people  and  things.”— Boston  Transcript. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

LEATHER  TOOLS  and  ARTS  and  CRAFTS  SUPPLIES 

OUR  STOCK  IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 

We  Will  Send  Our  New  700-Page  Catalog  to  Any  Address 

Upon  Receipt  of  Twenty-Five  Cents  to  Cover  Express  Charges 

Besides  Illustrating,  Describing  and  Pricing  Our  Enormous  Stock  in  a  Neat  Specimen  of  Typog¬ 
raphy,  It  Is  Replete  with  Such  Technical  Information,  Compounds,  Tables,  Etc.,  as  Will 
Appeal  to  the  Workman  in  the  Solution  of  Practical  Problems. 


WILLIAM  DIXON,  INCORPORATED, 


39  JOHN  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

FINE  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

JEWELERS,  SILVERSMITHS,  ENGRAVERS,  METAL  WORKERS  AND  ARTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN 
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SPECIAL 
COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

in  SOUTH  CAROLINA  and  GEORGIA 

By  E.  A.  CRANE  and  E.  E.  SODERHOLTZ 

52  plates,  very  finely  reproduced  in  heliotypes 
folio  size  (12£x  16"),  in  portfolio. 

Exteriors,  interiors,  halls,  mantels,  doorways, 
staircases,  furniture,  details  of  decoration,  etc. 
Illustrating  some  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
examples  of  American  Colonial  Work,  many  of 
which  have  now  disappeared. 

New  edition,  identical  in  size  and  makeup 
with  the  previous  issues. 

$10.00  net 

THE  BRUNO  HESSLING  COMPANY 

64  East  12th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ART  BRASS  WORK 


Instruction  Book  No.  7,  FREE.  Postage  5c. 

CEO.  W,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  ol  Rochester,  M.  Y.  1256  State  St. 


5S5YCH1NAIDECORATOR? 


LATEST  CHINA  NOVELTIES  BY  THE  HUNDRED 

New  China  Book  No.  20,  FREE.  PoBtage5c. 

GEO.  W.  DAVIS  Si  CO.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.125G  State  St. 


RUSTS’  MATERIALS 


THE  FRY  ART  CO. 

41  &  43  WEST  25th  STREET,  NEWYORK 


Carry  a  full  line  of  Materials  for 
Oil,  Water  Color  and  China 
Painting.  Their  New  1909 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request 
if  you  will  mention  “The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio.” 


Wm.  H.  Powell’s  Art  Gallery 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
Pictures  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 

A  Complete  Supply  of 
Artists’  Materials 

Importer  of  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre-Foinet’s  and  Edouard’s 
Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc.,  etc. 

Unique  and  Appropriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding 
983  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


PALETTE  ART  CO. 

The  largest  and  most  centrally  located  Art 
Store  in  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 

ART  MATERIALS 

of  every  kind.  Plaster  Casts,  Pictures, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 

PALETTE  ART  CO.,  56  ENfw2 york' '■ 


of  Benczur,  after  his  return  to  [Budapest. 

Recent  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  this 
famous  genre  impressionist,  in  Paris,  Vi¬ 
enna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Cologne  and  Dres¬ 
den,  have  attracted  wide  attention  and 


LOUIS  MARK,  THE  HUNGARIAN  GENRE  IM¬ 
PRESSIONIST  PAINTER  WHO  IS  VISITING 
THIS  COUNTRY 

gained  for  the  artist  unusual  distinction. 
Several  of  his  canvases  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Hungarian  government  for 
the  National  Gallery.  Canvases  have  also 
been  purchased  by  the  German  Emperor, 
who  visited  the  artist’s  Berlin  exhibition, 
and  by  the  Austrian  royal  family. 

INDIAN  CRAFTS  AND  INDUS¬ 
TRIES 

The  Indian  Crajtsman,  now  to  be 
called  The  Redman ,  in  an  article  on  “In¬ 
dian  Crafts  and  Industries”  says  that  na¬ 
tive  art  does  not  now  exist  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  on  the  reservations,  and  that 
people  who  desire  to  inspect  such  material 
have  to  visit  the  museums  in  Chicago, 
Washington  and  New  York.  Against  this 
it  protests. 

The  writer  suggests  a  Government  bu¬ 
reau  under  which  the  Western  Indian’s 
work  might  be  sold,  and  says  that  the  aged 
workers  would  work  as  of  old,  if  let  alone, 
when  they  realize  that  they  could  obtain 
real  value  for  the  labor  of  their  hands  and 
were  not  compelled  to  dicker  with  traders 
who  too  often  “do”  them. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

A  Smoker’s  Reveries.  A  companion 
book  to  “Pipe  and  Pouch.”  Compiled  by 
Joseph  Knight.  H.  M.  Caldwell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  Water  Babies.  A  Fairy  Tale 
for  a  Land  Baby.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
With  illustrations  in  color  by  Warwick 
Goble.  Cloth,  8vo,  $5.00  net.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

The  illustrations  reproduced  in  color 
from  drawings  by  Warwick  Goble  succeed 
in  catching  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  book 
and  have  much  decorative  beauty,  both  in 
design  and  in  tinting.  Each  color  print  is 
mounted  on  brown-tinted  insert. 


F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.— Branch  Houses— BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Artists’ 
and 

Drawing 
Materials 


Sole  Agents 
for  the 
United 
States 
for  the 
Celebrated 

“FABRIANO” 

Hand-Made  Drawing  and  Water-Color  Papers 

The  Best  Hand-Made  Paper  on  the  Market 

Brass  Craft  Relief  Outfits  and  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Brass  articles  for  decorating 

TAPESTRY  PAINTING  and 
STENCILING  MATERIALS 

Including  Specially  Prepared  Tapes  try  Oil 
Colors,  Liquid  Tapestry,  Dyes,  Brushes  and 
Designs.  Complete  Catalogue  of  Stencil 
Materials,  with  over  300  Designs,  price  10c. 
‘GUIDE TO  TAPESTRY  PAINTING  and  STENCILING ” 

The  most  complete  treatise  published  on  thesubject,  price  50e. 

Catalogue  of  Artists’  Materials,  Vol.325,  sent  on  request 


Candle  Shade  23B, 
Brass  SO. 25 
33B.  Ger.  Sil.  S0.35 


TEACHERS  AND  DESIGNERS  WANTED 

Send  five  cents  and 
we  will  forward  to 
any  address  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  ol 
Arts  andCraftsTools, 
with  Instructions  for 
LEATHER  AND 
METAL  WORK. 

Send  to-day.  We 
manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  Address 

THE  W.  H.  PORTER  MFG.  CO. 

Room  701  Phipps  Powrr  ItuiltHng,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DRAWING  PENCIL  PERFECTION 

IN  ELEVEN  HKADES  OF  HARDNESS 

Send  16  cents  for  generous  samples  of 
Dixon’s  American  Graphite  Artists’  Pencils 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


V0UGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landscape  and  Animal 
Studies  for  copying  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  discounts  and  pre¬ 
miums,  80c. 

Only  one  and  two  cent  II.  S.  A.  stamps  accepted. 
Agent 

M.  G.  PRICE.  359  West  118th  St.,  New  York 


WRITERS  ARTISTS 

We  sell  Stories,  Jokes,  Poems,  Illustrations,  Designs  and  all  Pub¬ 
lishable  Material — on  Commission.  We  know  who  pays  best 
prices  and  can  save  you  time  and  money  in  the  disposal  of  your 
productions.  Cash  Returns, 
explaining  our  system,  sent 
on  request.  Mention  your 
line  when  writing. 

THE  BUUELL  SYNDICATE 
Suite  770 

118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 


ART  AND  ECONOMY  IN 
HOME  DECORATION 

Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50  net 
Postage,  /  5  cents 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Artists’  Materials 

YOU  CANNOT 

=buy= 

IN  YOUR  CITY 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Oil  Colors  Canvas  of  all  kinds 
Water  Colors  Oil-Color  Brushes 
Water-Color  Brushes 

BOOKS  ON  ART 

Sketch  Books  and  Blocks  for  Pencil  and  Ink 
Gold,  Silver  and  India  Inks,  Liquid  Water  Colors  or  Sepia 
Vine  Charcoal,  Russian  Charcoal 
Charcoal,  Crayon  and  Water-Color  Papers,  Blocks 

Veneer  Mounting  Boards,  made  in  Oak, 
Walnut,  Maple  and  Green  Oak,  size  22x32 

Illustration  and  Monochrome  Boards, 

20x30,  22x30,  30x40,  thick  and  thin 

WRITE  TO  US 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON 

298  Broadway  :  NEW  YORK 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 

For  1 0  cents  we  will  send  you  new  book  on  composition  and  permanency 
of  artists’  colors  and  catalogue 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

ARTISTS’  TUBE  COLORS 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 
Fine  Brushes  for  Oil  and 
Water-Color  Painting,  etc. 

The  Standard  Quality 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Out¬ 
fits  of  Materials  for  Oil  and  Water- 
Color  Painting,  Pastels,  Crayon 
Drawing, T  apestry  Painting,  Leather 
Work,  etc. 

Headquarters  for  Stencils,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc.,  for  Stencil  Work. 

Everything  in  Artists’  Materials 


Ask  for  Devoe’s,  and  if  your  dealer 
doesn  'l  sell  them,  write  for  catalogue 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYN0LDS  CO. 

101  Fulton  Street  176  Randolph  Street 

NEW'YORK  an  CHICAGO 


These  Booklets  are  Yours 


A  Postcard 
Brings  Them 
To  You 
Promptly 


Every 
artist  who 
wants  to  get 
the  best  effect  from 
his  colors  needs  these  Booklets 

They  are  beautifully  printed  in  three  colors, 
striking  posteresque  cover  designs.  They  give  the  artist 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  “master”  information  regarding  the 
mixing  of  colors. 


Every  artist  who  has  the  slightest  ambition  to  better  his  work — 
who  appreciates  the  value  of  “authority  reference” — needs  these 
Booklets.  Fit  the  pocket — ready  for  instant  use. 


A  little  information  will  bring  you  these  Booklets  free.  Send 
us  your  dealer’s  name  and  whether  he  sells  Rembrandt  Artists’ 
Colors  or  not,  on  a  postcard,  and  our  two  valuable  Booklets  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

Talens  &  Son,  1095  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Laboratories :  Apeldoorn,  Holland 


H3 


PENCIL 

POINTS 

ARTISTS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
require  the  best  of  pencils  and  a  wide  range 
of  degrees.  The  pencil  that  most  com¬ 
pletely  meets  their  requirements  is  the 

” KOH-I-NOOR" 

The  leads,  whether  hard,  medium  or 
soft,  are  so  perfectly  tempered  and  com¬ 
pressed  that  the  points  rarely  break. 
Seventeen  degrees,  accurately  tested. 
There  are  imitations.  Get  the  genuine. 
" KOH-I-NOOR" 

1 0  cents  each,  $  1 .00  a  dozen. 

MADE  IN  AUSTRIA 
SOLD  AND  USED  EVERYWHERE 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH 

34  E.  23d  Street  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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ILLIAM  CHASE,  the  portrait 
painter,  is  quoted  as  having 
once  said  to  a  student,  “Use  good 
paint.  If  it  is  necessary  tor  you  to 
economize,  don’t  paint  so  much,  but 
use  good  paint  when  you  paint.” 

And  that  advice  is  just  as  applicable 
in  regard  to  drawing  papers,  except 
that  it  costs  you  no  more  to  use 

Strathmore 

D  rawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

than  it  does  to  use  inferior  papers. 

And  if  you  value  the  time  saved  and 
appreciate  the  difference  in  finished 
results  in  working  on  a  perfect  sur¬ 
face,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  medium 
you  are  using,  you  will  find  that  you 
actually  save  by  using  Strathmore. 

Whether  pen  and  ink,  wash  or  color, 
you’ll  find  in  the  Strathmore  Sample 
Book  just  the  surface  you  require.  Your 
dealer  has  it,  or  we’ 1 1  send  it  if  you ’ll  ask. 


“Strathmore  Quality” 

Book  and  Cover  Papers 

for  mounts,  posters,  folders  and  booklet  dummies  offer  an 
unusual  range  of  effects,  both  in  colors  and  textures.  Get 
samples  from  your  dealer. 

M1TT1NEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 

“Strathmore  Quality”  Mills 
Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


H 


UDSON-FULTON  MEDALS 


The  Hudson-Fulton  Commission 
announces  that  it  has  a  limited  number  of 
the  official  medals  which  it  desires  to  sell. 
It  says:  “As  no  more  will  be  struck  when 
these  are  sold,  their  historical  and  numis¬ 
matic  value  will  rapidly  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  In  response  to  earnest  requests 
it  has  been  decided  to  allow  the  public  to 
secure  copies  of  these  medals  which  were 
formerly  restricted  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission.” 


“EASTOVER,”  WYOMING,  N.  J. 

J.  WHEELER  DOW,  ARCHITECT 

The  medals  are  available  in  silver  and 
bronze.  Those  presented  to  the  heads  of 
the  Governments  which  were  represented 
by  naval  vessels  at  the  celebration  were 
struck  in  gold. 

The  commission  has  sent  a  notice  to  its 
large  membership  that  it  needs,  at  present 
estimate,  about  $25,000  more  to  meet  its 
obligations  and  promises  to  publish  a  com¬ 
plete  alphabetical  list  of  all  contributions 
when  its  work  is  finished. 

Besides  the  official  medals  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  a  number  of  the  silver  commis¬ 
sioner  badges  and  the  bronze  citizens’ 
badges  left,  and  it  has  decided  to  remove 
the  original  restrictions  and  permit  them 
to  be  purchased.  It  says  of  them: 

“Like  the  medals,  no  more  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  these  are  sold.  They,  will, 
therefore,  rapidly  increase  in  value  with 
the  lapse  of  time.” 


For  Information  Concerning  Home 
Art  and  Decorative  Schemes 

the  undersigned  invite  correspondence  from  those  who  are  building  or 
decorating  and  furnishing  houses,  apartments  or  even  public  buildings. 

References  to  books  and  literature,  as  well  as  practical  suggestions  and 
advice,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  from  our  advisory  committee  or  from 
helpful  sources. 

Address  inquiries  to 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  HOME  ART  AND  DECORATION 

Office  of  Secretary,  114  West  3*d  Street,  New  York 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Travels  in  Spain.  By  Philip  S.  Marden. 
Fully  illustrated.  In  decorative  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  8vo,  boxed,  $3.00  net.  Postage  18  cents. 

Will  commend  itself  to  many  voyagers  to 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  illustrations  are 
from  an  unusual  series  of  photographs  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  author,  recording  a  springtime 
journey  from  Gibraltar  through  the  Span¬ 
ish  peninsula. 

Romantic  Legends  of  Old  Spain. 
By  Gustavo  A.  Bacquer.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish,  by  Cornelia  F.  Bates  and 
Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Numerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  300  pages,  T2mo.  $1  50  net.  Post¬ 
age  15  cents. 
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SEEKERS  IN  SICILY 

Being  a  Quest  for  Persephone 
By  Jane  and  Peripatetica 
Done  into  the  Vernacular 
By  ELIZABETH  BISLAND  and 
ANNE  HOYT 

12mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 

“W it  enlivens  almost  every  page,  and  no  humor¬ 
ous  incident  escapes  them.  Few  convey  information 
with  so  bright  a  spirit.  Should  be  a  charming  com¬ 
panion  on  a  steamer.'" — Chicago  Record-Herald 

“A  much  better  travel  book  has  yet  to  be  written, 
or  one  that  introduces  us  more  successf  ully  to  the  living 
heart  of  a  people."-  San  Francisco  Argonaut 

LAURUS  NOBILIS 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Life 
By  VERNON  LEE 
I  2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  1  0  cents 

“ Delicate  and  iridescent  as  mother  of  pearl. 
Shows  an  increasing  gentleness  in  her  outlook  upon 
life.  One  feels  that  this  writer  has  come  a  long  way 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  peace,  and  that  what  she 
has  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  greatest  of  arts,  the  art  of 
living,  is  Well  Worth  the  heeding .” — Chicago  Tribune 

Stained  Glass  Tours  in  England 

By  CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL 

Author  of  “Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France” 

8vo.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Postage  20  cents 

“ Invaluable .  The  most  complete,  intelligent  and  use  fid  book  ever 
offered  to  the  general  reader.  The  author  writes  with  easy  mastery  of  his 
subject,  dignified  charm  of  style  and  a  quiet  enthusiasm  that  enlivens." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald 

“ He  has  the  art  of  communicating  the  thrill  of  appreciation  to  the 
reader.  Admirably  written,  combining  information  and  entertainment." 

—Philadelphia  Press 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN 

By  AGNES  HERBERT 

Author  of  “Two  Dianas  in  Alaska,”  etc. 

8vo.  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents 

33  Illustrations  in  Color  by  DONALD  MAXWELL 

“  Undeniable  charm.  It  has  humor,  finish,  much  personality,  and 
is  enlivened  with  apt  anecdote  and  clever  digression;  at  the  same  time  it 
conducts  one  into  serious  depths  of  Manx  history .” — Chicago  Evening  Post 

“Those  who  have  responded  to  the  appeal  of  Manxland  will  hail  the 
book  with  delight,  and  others  can  have  no  better  introduction." 

— Newark  Evening  News 
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THE  OPEN-AIR  PULPIT  OF  GRACE 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK 
BY  SAMUEL  HOWE 

That  Dr.  Huntington  lived  Jong 
enough  to  inspire  some  one  to  present  to  the  New 
World  so  timely  an  evidence  of  its  daily  need 
as  an  outside  pulpit  on  the  Great  White  Way  of  the 
New  Metropolis  is  something  for  which  we  should 
all  be  devoutly  thankful. 

We  are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  subject 
he  selected  for  its  adornment,  upon  the  architect 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge  and  upon  the  sculptor 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  interpretation  of  the 
theme. 

An  open-air  pulpit  is  an  innovation  and  a  depar¬ 
ture;  this,  so  far  as  is  known,  seems  to  be  the  only 


one  on  the  continent.  Outdoor  preaching,  as  a 
method  of  reaching  the  man  of  the  street,  is  by  no 
means  new  to  the  old  country — France,  Italy  and 
England  have  many  pulpits  built  on  the  outside  of 
churches  or  near  by  on  crossroads.  The  Mother 
of  Parliaments,  so  her  history  tells,  assembled  in 
large  multitudes  to  hear  the  appeal  of  Hooker  and 
Latimer  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  again  and  again.  The 
great  controversies  of  the  time  were  fought  out  in 
this  manner.  The  banners  of  the  Armada  were 
carried  in  triumph  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
speaker.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  open-air  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  New  World  will  witness  any  such  scene, 
but  there  are,  doubtless,  preachers  who  will  gladly 
devote  their  energies,  grappling  with  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day,  appealing  to  the  hearts  with  firm 
grasp  of  their  subject  and  of  themselves,  and  not 


PULPIT,  CENTRAL  PANEL  JULES  EDOUARD  ROINE,  SCULPTOR 
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Open-Air  Pulpit ,  Grace  Church 


Perhaps  the  most  significant 
for  graphic  exactitude  is  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World,  under 
the  heading,  “A  Garden  in 
the  City’s  Heart,”  for  it  por¬ 
trayed  exactly  the  way  all 
who  knew  him  felt  about  the 
man.  No  more  graceful  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  memory  could  well 
have  been  paid.  The  writing 
voiced  the  homage  so  widely 
felt.  Now  that  the  building 
at  the  corner  has  been  re¬ 
moved  the  garden  will  be 
planted  during  the  spring 
and  known  as  “Huntington 
Close.”  The  effect  is  rep- 
-  resented  in  the  drawing  re- 

PULPIT,  SIDE  PANE  J.  E.  ROINE,  SCULPTOR  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

produced  herewith  and  which 
hangs  in  the  Architectural 
League  Exhibition.  With  its  well-grown  trees  and 
picturesque  shadows  this  drawing  might  have  been 
called  “Grace  Church  Fifty  Years  Hence.” 

The  pulpit  will  stand  in  the  center  of  a  pavement, 
as  the  accompanying  drawing  shows.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Renwick  for  a  screen  building  is  also  in¬ 
dicated  to  stand  over  the  playground  of  the  choir 
boys,  thus  hiding  the  unsightly  commercial  loft 
building  which  intrudes  on  us  to-day.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  church  and  in  some  way 
can  possibly  be  made  to  contribute  to  her  support 
by  the  rent  of  offices. 

The  sculptor,  Mr.  Jules 
Edouard  Roine,  is  known 
broadly  because  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment.  The 
idealism  and  exquisite  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  plaque,  “The 
Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  for  which  the  French 
government  gave  him  a 
special  medal,  need  no  com¬ 
ment.  This  alone  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  evidence  of  skill. 
He  apparently  does  not  need 
any  stimulus  that  we  could 
supply,  judging  from  the 
boldness  of  his  attack  of  the 
subject  and  the  keenness  of 
his  realization  of  its  lessons. 
Why  the  Beatitudes?  one 

pulpit,  side  panel  j.  e.  roine,  sculptor  might  ask.  “Because,”  in- 


satisfied  to  reach  merely  the  ears  of  the  multitudes 
in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  greatest  question,  What 
sort  of  life  is  worth  the  living?  This  pulpit  is  well 
placed.  At  Tenth  Street  Broadway  deflects  slightly 
to  the  west  of  the  course  it  holds  below,  so  that  the 
corner  here  stands  at  the  end  of  a  vista,  an  effect 
which  in  itself  is  rare  in  this  rectangularly  planned 
city.  The  spot  is  known  throughout  the  land,  and 
Grace  Church  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many.  No 
sooner  had  the  rector  dropped  his  numerous  labors 
in  this  city  than  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  voiced 
by  the  press  and  regret  was  heard  on  every  side. 
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Drawing  by  Samuel  Howe 


OPEN-AIR  PULPIT,  GRACE  CHURCH 


WILLIAM  W.  RENWICK,  ARCHITECT 


stantly  comes  the  response  from  the  clergy,  “the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  preached  in  the  open  was 
so  wonderful  a  representation  of  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  His  teaching  and  of  the  urgent  need 
of  the  times.  We  are  after  power  and  money,  His 
teachings  glorified  the  sacrifice  of  self.”  We  have 


but  to  glance  at  the  work  of  Mr.  Rome  to  see  how 
closely  he  had  become  in  touch  with  this  philosophy. 
Delicacy  and  subtilty  of  touch  with  breadth  and 
vigor  are  shown  in  the  cast.  How  much  will  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  marble  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  varying  textures  will  be  preserved. 
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BY  HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 


The  etchings  of  Herman  a. 

WEBSTER,  A.R.E. 

BY  MARTIN  HARDIE 

There  are  wonderfully  few  etchers 
to-day  whose  work  strikes  a  note  of  imagination 
and  individuality.  One  of  that  small  company  is 
Mr.  Herman  A.  Webster. 

An  artist’s  life  is  written  in  his  work,  and  the  cold 
facts  of  his  biography  are  of  little  real  importance. 
So  I  put  here  merely  a  few  outlines  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
career,  the  milestones  that  mark  the  route  along 
which  he  has  proceeded.  It  has  been  a  career  of 
strenuous  activity,  for  the  artist  who  now  prints  his 
finely  wrought  plates  in  his  studio  in  the  Rue  de 
Furstenberg  at  Paris  has  graduated  at  a  famous 
university,  traveled  round  the  world,  spent  two 
years  in  commercial  life,  toiled  as  general  reporter 
to  a  big  daily  paper,  worked  in  a  coal  mine  and 
acted  as  assistant  cashier  in  a  bank.  And  the  tale 
of  his  years  is  only  just  over  thirty,  for  he  was  born 
in  1878.  Need  I  add — for  an  English  reader  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous — that  Mr.  Webster  is 
an  American,  with  New  York  as  his  native  city? 

Mr.  Webster  came  into  the  world  with  an  innate 
love  of  art.  In  his  schooldays  he  made  posters  for 


the  school  games,  and  at  Yale  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  and  a  valued  illustrator  of  the  Yale  Record. 
This  love  of  art  was  fostered  by  a  visit  to  the  1900 
Exposition  at  Paris  and  by  a  tour  in  Japan  and 
China.  On  returning  home  his  desire  to  adopt  art 
as  his  life  calling  was  checked  by  family  opposition, 
and,  at  his  father’s  wish,  Mr.  Webster — in  the  office 
of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  elsewhere — 
served  two  years  of  bondage  to  commerce.  Deter¬ 
mination,  however,  won  its  way  at  last,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1904,  he  set  out  to  Paris  with  the  family 
consent  to  “try  it  for  a  year.”  That  year  is  still 
continuing. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  chance  led  him  to 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  he  saw  some  of 
Meryon’s  etchings,  and  fell  instantly  under  the  spell 
of  the  great  artist  whose  sinister  needle  first  re¬ 
vealed  the  mysterious  and  somber  poetry  of  Paris 
and  the  Seine.  From  Meryon  and  from  books  he 
forthwith  taught  himself  to  etch,  receiving  no  out¬ 
side  instruction,  but  evolving  his  own  methods  till 
he  attained  mastery  of  the  “  teasing,  temper-trying, 
yet  fascinating  art” — a  mastery  the  more  valuable 
and  complete  in  that  it  was  based  on  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  A  first  attempt  was  made  from  his 
studio  window  in  the  Rue  de  Furstenberg,  and 
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some  copper  plates  went  with  him  on  his  autumn 
holiday  at  Grez,  that  “pretty  and  very  melancholy 
village”  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  where 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  met  the  romance  of  his 
life.  A  pilgrimage  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1905 
was  the  source  of  several  spontaneous  and  effective 
plates,  among  them  St.  Martin's  Bridge ,  Toledo 
and  Mirada  de  las  Reinas,  Alhambra.  Up  to  this 
point  Mr.  Webster’s  work  may  be  considered,  in  a 
large  measure,  tentative  and  experi¬ 
mental,  but  from  1906  onward  he  has 
found  in  Normandy — at  Pont  de 
l’Arche  and  Rouen — at  Bruges,  and, 
above  all,  in  Paris,  the  inspiration  for 
a  series  of  plates  noteworthy  for  their 
fine  craftsmanship  and  their  expression 
of  individuality.  They  have  won  him 
the  recognition  of  connoisseurs  and 
public  without  his  passing  through 
any  period  of  undeserved  obscurity. 

At  the  Paris  Salon,  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  and  in  his  native  land  his  etch¬ 
ings  have  constantly  been  exhibited 
and  admired.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
add  that  in  1908  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers,  which  under  the 
presidency  of  its  veteran  founder,  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  Haden,  has  done  so 
much  to  foster  the  revived  art  of 
etching. 

It  is  of  some  of  the  chief  works  pro¬ 
duced  and  exhibited  during  the  last 
three  years  that  I  have  now  to  speak, 
and  in  doing  so  may,  perhaps,  indicate 
a  few  leading  characteristics  of  the 
etcher’s  work.  His  chief  delight  is  in 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  Old-World 
thoroughfares  and  culs-de-sac,  where 
deep  shadows  lurk  in  the  angles  of 
time-worn  buildings  and  sunlight  rip¬ 
ples  over  crumbling  walls,  seamy  gables 
and  irregular  tiled  roofs.  Of  such  is 
a  series  of  subjects  found  in  old  Rouen 
— the  St.  Onen,  the  Rue  du  H allage, 
where  the  cathedral  spire  towers  high 
above  old  timbered  houses,  and  that 
charming  plate  with  the  title  Old 
Houses,  Rouen,  a  quaint  corner  of 
tenements  whose  high-pitched  roofs 
stand  propped  against  one  another  for 
all  the  world  like  a  castle  of  cards. 

And  so  we  pass  to  two  courtyard 
scenes — belonging,  like  the  Rouen  sub¬ 


jects,  to  the  year  1906 — the  Com,  Normandie 
and  Les  Blanchisseuses .  In  both  we  find  the  ar¬ 
tist  becoming  more  adept  in  using  broad  and  bal¬ 
anced  disposition  of  light  and  shade  to  give  not 
merely  chiaroscuro  but  the  suggestion  of  actual 
color,  and  more  skilled  in  adding  exquisiteness  of 
detail  to  refined  truth  of  visual  impression.  Les 
Blanchisseuses,  in  particular,  with  its  rich  mystery 
of  shadow,  with  its  sunshine  falling  on  white  walls 
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rouse  a  still  greater  warmth 
and  feeling.  His  Rue  Brise 
Miche  found  its  way  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was 
also  honored  by  publication 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts(]\Ay,  1907).  Very  akin 
to  it  in  restful  balance  of 
composition  and  in  line 
shadow  effect  is  the  Rue  de 
la  Parcheminerie — of  special 
value  now,  for  the  old  street 
has  disappeared  largely  since 
the  making  of  the  plate.  La 
RueCardinale  has  affinity  of 
general  treatment,  and  is  not 
the  least  interesting  for  an 
amazing  tour  de  force  in  the 
rendering  of  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  in  the  striped  blind  over 
a  shop  front.  A  fourth  plate, 
perhaps  even  finer  than  any 
of  these  in  its  force,  direct¬ 
ness  and  concentrated  sim¬ 
plicity,  is  the  Rue  Grenier  sur 
I’Eau.  There  is  much  of 
Meryon  in  its  clear,  crisp 
line  work.  The  buildings 
that  Mr.  Webster  depicts  are, 
like  Meryon’s,  far  more  than 
a  prosaic  record  of  architec¬ 
tural  features.  There  is  a 
spiritual  and  human  sugges¬ 
tiveness  behind  the  mortar 
and  bricks  of  his  pictures; 
as  a  poet  of  his  own  nation 
has  it,  they  are  “latent  with 
unseen  existences.” 

Another  plate  of  this  Qnar- 
tier  Marais  series  is  a  noble 
representation  of  Notre 
Dame,  showing  the  splendid  mass  of  the  cathedral 
rising  above  the  irregular  houses  that  face  the  Quar- 
tier  Marais  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs.  There  is 
freedom  and  charm  in  the  treatment  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  where  a  little  tug  puffs  along  the  river 
and  the  big  barges  move  cumbrously  under  the 
lee  of  the  near  bank,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
where  the  light  plays  pleasantly  over  the  old 
houses;  but  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  itself,  put 
in  with  unpleasing  rigidity  of  line,  comes  like 
cold  fact  in  the  middle  of  romance.  It  is  as 
though  Meryon  here  had  imposed  his  weakness  as 
well  as  his  strength  upon  Mr.  Webster,  for  in  the 
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and  lighting  the  seamed  interstices  of  plaster  and 
timber,  has  an  indefinable  charm  that,  for  myself, 
at  any  rate,  makes  it  a  high-water  mark  in  Mr. 
Webster’s  art. 

It  is  but  natural  that  an  artist  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
temperament,  a  devoted  admirer  of  Meryon, 
should  become  absorbed  in  Paris  herself  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  put  upon  copper  plate  the  poesie  pro- 
fonde  and  complique  d’une  vaste  capitale.  The 
Bruges  and  Rouen  plates  showed  Mr.  Webster  to 
be  keenly  susceptible  to  the  magnetism  and  charm 
of  medieval  tradition,  but  Paris,  steeped  in  senti¬ 
ment  even  more  than  Rouen  or  Bruges,  was  to 
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Morgue,  for  instance,  the  one  small  blemish  is  the 
ruled  precision  of  the  lines  upon  a  roof.  A  fitting 
companion  to  this  vision  of  Notre  Dame  is  Le  Pont 
Neuj ,  another  of  the  etcher’s  largest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  plates.  The  stern  solidity  of  the  bridge, 
with  its  massive  masonry,  its  corbelled  turrets  and 
its  deeply  shadowed  arches,  makes  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  irregular  skyline  of  the  sunlit  houses  that 
rise  beyond. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  of  Mr.  Webster’s  etchings — 
and  perhaps  there  could  be  no  higher  praise — that 
each  possesses  the  faculty  of  provoking  fresh  in¬ 
terest.  That  is  certainly  the 
case  with  some  of  his  most 
recent  plates.  One  is  an  in¬ 
terior  of  St.  Saturnin,  Tou¬ 
louse,  which  will  be  among 
the  rariora  of  the  collector, 
for  the  plate  unfortunately 
broke  when  twelve  proofs 
only  had  been  printed. 

Gothic  canopies  and  tracery 
are  drawn  with  loving  care 
in  the  Porte  des  Marmousets, 

St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  but  it  is 
the  mystery  of  shadow  in 
the  deep  porch  that  supplies 
the  true  theme.  A  church 
porch  has  also  supplied  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  latest  works,  Notre 
Dame  des  Andelys.  The  or¬ 
dinary  observer  will  delight 
in  this  beautiful  rendering 
of  architecture.  Those  who 
have  real  knowledge  of  etch¬ 
ing  will  appreciate  it  still 
more  for  its  clever  biting 
and  for  its  subtle  delicacy  of 
line  so  cunningly  used  for 
the  indication  of  stone,  glass 
and  woodwork  with  their 
different  surfaces  and  tex¬ 
tures. 

That  plate  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Andelys,  though  not  the 
most  instantly  engaging,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  which  the  artist  has 
produced.  It  is  in  this  ac¬ 
complishment  that  from  the 
coldly  critical  point  of  view 
I  see  an  indication,  a  hint  rue  parcheminerie 

only,  of  possible  danger.  paris 


Here,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Pont  Neuj 
and  the  Rue  Grenier,  the  careful,  tense,  con¬ 
centrated  work  shows  almost  too  disciplined  a 
self  control.  Close  study  of  these  prints  gives 
just  a  touch  of  the  irritation  that  comes  from 
watching  the  monotonous  perfection  of  a  first- 
class  game  shot  or  golfer,  bringing  a  malicious  de¬ 
sire  for  some  mistake  or  piece  of  recklessness.  The 
true  etching  always  appeals  in  some  degree  by  its 
spice  of  adventure,  by  some  happiness  of  accident, 
and  so  while  the  Pont  Neuj  and  the  Notre  Dame 
des  Andelys  rouse  full  admiration  and  respect  for 
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their  splendid  artistry,  the  more  haphazard  methods 
of  the  Rue  Brise  Miche  and  Les  Blanchisseuses 
touch  a  far  deeper  note  of  sympathy.  They  have 
in  them  the  breezy,  natural  oratory  that  is  often  so 
much  more  stirring  than  the  fluent,  polished 
periods  of  the  accomplished  speaker.  But  even 
where  Mr.  Webster  is  most  precise  in  his  articula¬ 
tion,  most  resolute  in  his  adherence  to  familiar 
truths,  he  always  combines  with  this  a  personal 
aspect  and  a  power  of  selection  that,  disregarding 
the  commonplace  and  petty,  lend  poetry  to  the 
interpretation. 

In  studying  the  work  of  a  young  etcher — and 
Mr.  Webster  is  still  young  as  an  etcher — it  is  al¬ 
most  always  possible  to  trace  certain  influences 
which,  quite  legitimately,  have  acted  upon  his 
choice  of  subject  and  his  technique.  In  one  of  his 


first  etchings,  The  Court,  Bourron,  the  Whistler  in¬ 
fluence  is  frankly  apparent.  Les  Blanchisseuses  is 
in  no  sense  an  imitative  plate,  but  I  should  have 
said  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  knew  Whistler’s 
Unsafe  Tenement  by  heart.  And  there  comes  in 
the  critic’s  danger  of  leaping  to  rash  conclusions, 
for  Mr.  Webster  tells  me  he  never  saw  that  print 
by  Whistler  till  long  after  his  etching  was  made. 
For  the  Meryon  influence,  which  is  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  in  much  of  his  work,  Mr.  Webster  makes  no 
apology.  “  1  have  done  my  best  to  simply  learn 
from  him  not  to  steal” — that  is  his  own  expressive 
way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Webster  has  not  learned  from  others  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  individuality,  and  one  reason  for 
the  freshness  that  characterizes  his  work  is  that  he 
is  one  of  those  who  like  to  transfer  their  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  nature  direct  to  the  plate  in  the  open 
air.  With  very  few  exceptions  that  is  how  his 
etchings  have  been  made.  Another  chief  excellence 
in  his  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first  he 
has  been  his  own  printer.  Here  he  has  no  need  of 
any  artifice;  there  is  no  trace  in  his  etchings  of  the 
meretricious  printing  which  Whistler  condemned 
as  “  treacly.”  Light  and  shade  enter  into  charm¬ 
ing  alliance  in  his  prints,  but  line  is  always  of  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  to  purity  of  line  that  the 
shadows  which  tell  so  strongly  owe  their  strength. 
In  the  very  depths  of  them  there  is  always  a  lumi¬ 
nous  gloom,  never  a  trace  of  the  harshness  and 
opacity  that  come  from  slurred  workmanship  and 
reliance  upon  printers’  ink. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  already,  for  Mr. 
Webster’s  work  is  well  able  to  speak  for  itself. 
But  there  is  one  noteworthy  feature,  common  to  all 
his  plates,  that  claims  attention,  and  that  is  his 
power  of  rendering  sunlight.  If  he  loves  dark  and 
dingy  thoroughfares  with  dilapidated  roofs  and 
moldering  plaster  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  quaint 
shadows  that  peep  from  their  recesses  and  climb 
the  high  walls,  and  still  more  for  the  patches  of 
brilliant,  quivering  sunlight  to  which  the  shadows 
give  so  full  a  value.  He  seems  to  hear,  like  Corot, 
the  actual  crash  of  the  sun  upon  the  wall — Teclat 
du  soldi  qui  frappe.  M.  H. 

The  eighty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  will  open  in  the  galleries 
of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  March  12,  clos¬ 
ing  April  17.  Varnishing  day  is  set  for  March  n, 
from  9  A.  M.  to  12  noon.  The  hanging  committee 
will  be  H.  Bolton  Jones,  John  W.  Alexander  and 
Isidore  Konti. 
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HE  PAINTINGS  OF  PROF. 
HENRY  TONES.  BY  C.  H. 
COLEINS  BAKER. 

From  remote  times  the  annals  of  art  have  been 
spattered  with  dissensions.  Always,  I  suspect, 
what  they  called  Classicists  opposed  what  were 
known  as  Romantics  or  Impressionists.  How  hot 
these  discussions  were  in  the  Mas  d’Azil  grottoes 
I  cannot  say,  but  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  the 
quicksilver  was  at  its  highest  when  David,  and 
after  him  Ingres,  bitterly  faced  Watteau’s  influence 
and  Delacroix.  In  those  days  no  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  or  fusion  was  possible ;  pharisaical  and 
narrow,  Ingres  until  his  death  was  militant.  What, 
we  might  speculate,  would  be  his  attitude  towards 
an  art  based  upon  his  punctilious 
regard  for  le  dessein  and  expressed 
in  a  rich  impressionism  ? 

Mr.  Henry  Tonks,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  drawing  in  the  first  school 
of  draughtsmanship  in  England, 
principally  acknowledges  that  Ingres 
has  been  for  him  a  sort  of  goal,  and 
none  aware  of  his  draughtsmanship 
can  doubt  his  classicism  in  this 
respect.  On  the  other  hand  The 
Strolling  Players  and  The  Bird 
Cage ,  as  yet  his  chief  works,  are 
distinct  landmarks  in  the  impres¬ 
sionism  of  Renoir  or  Degas.  Thus 
he  affords  us  the  spectacle  of  what 
I  must  not  be  misinterpreted  in 
calling  the  finest  academic  tradition 
consorting  with,  and  indispensable 
to,  an  impressionist’s  point  of  view. 

In  these  two  pictures  of  1907 
and  ’8  we  see  in  the  full  flower 
what  in  the  bud  characterized  his 
earliest  paintings;  his  outlook  has 
practically  remained  the  same.  To 
explain  this  we  merely  must  recall 
that  he  became  professionally  a 
painter  when  his  views  on  life  were 
fairly  set;  and  in  wondeiing,  as  we 
may,  that  his  work  bears  no  trace 
of  the  untrained  draughtsmanship 
usual  in  those  who  take  up  art  com¬ 
paratively  late,  we  must  remember 
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that  his  earlier  profession  was  surgical.  For  in  this 
he  had  reached  a  conspicuous  proficiency  :  he  had 
been  house  surgeon,  demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
and  finally  F.R.C.S.,  before  he  was  thirty.  The 
equipment,  then,  which  this  special  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  gave  for  his  new  profession  we 
can  easily  understand  and  hardly  over-estimate. 
Born  in  1862,  Mr.  Tonks,  long  before  he  was  a 
painter,  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  graceful 
romance  of  Walker,  and  Millais’  eminent  ability  to 
portray  the  elegance  and  charm  of  ladyhood. 
How  deep  these  influences  were  we  may  assess 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  with  him  yet,  reinforced 
by  that  of  the  French  dix-huitieme  masters. 

From  Clifton  College,  Mr.  Tonks  entered  the 
hospitals,  there  to  win  and  quit  a  position  of  high 
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Henry  Tonks 


promise.  For  all  the  while  in  secret  he  had 
fostered  an  ambition  to  become  a  painter,  and  as 
a  means  of  fostering  it  had  put  in  his  evenings  at 
Westminster  School  of  Art.  No  method,  as  it 
happened,  could  have  been  so  successful,  since 
thus  he  came  under  Professor  Brown’s  notice. 
From  1887  Mr.  Tonks  studied  under  him,  at 
night,  till  1893,  when  Professor  Brown,  becoming 
Principal  at  the  Slade  School,  invited  him  to  come 
there  too  as  his  assistant.  In  this  way,  then, 
our  artist  finally  cut  himself  clear  of  his  medical 
attainments  and  their  prospects. 

For  some  sixteen  years  Mr.  Tonks  has  been  at 
the  Slade,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  he  has  exercised.  His  especial  gift, 
I  think,  was  an  impetuous  enthusiasm  for  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ideal.  With  it  he  could  make,  as  he  would  say, 
a  student  see — see,  that  is,  not  only  the  surface 
facts  and  accidents,  or  the 
incidental  ugliness  of  any 
given  model,  but  rather  the 
high  potentialities  of  every 
form,  bringing  home  to  the 
student  not  so  much  how 
bad  his  drawing  was  as 
how  much  more  a  Watteau 
or  a  Holbein  had  seen  in 
the  particular  given  case. 

In  short  he  could  pass  on 
his  own  zest  for  the  fine 
interpretation,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  his  scientific  appre¬ 
ciation  of  bone-form  and 
structure.  Above  all  he 
did  not  leave  the  student 
quite  discouraged  on  his 
“  donkey,”  since  he  man¬ 
aged  to  leave  with  him  an 
ideal.  Realising  that  the 
great  thing  is  to  fan  intelli¬ 
gent  enthusiasm,  he  spared 
no  trouble  to  raise  a  tone 
of  taste  and  aspirations. 

Guided  in  all  this  by  the 
Principal,  whose  impec¬ 
cable  science  and  justice 
were  to  the  students  the 
background  for  his  own 
impetuous,  and  sometimes, 

I  daresay,  rapid  advances 
to  new  points  of  view,  Mr. 

Tonks  must  have  part  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  striking 
record  of  the  Slade. 


From  1891  he  became  an  exhibitor  in  the  “New 
English  ”  shows.  His  first  oil,  a  little  and  charming 
piece  full  of  Walker’s  and  Millais’  delicate  refinement, 
was  hung  in  1894.  The  following  year,  with  The 
Chestnut  Roasters,  he  began  upon  the  problem  that 
still  engages  him,  of  painting  the  effects  of  firelight. 
In  those  two  pictures  are  the  principal  motifs  of 
all  his  work  in  oils  :  the  interpretation  of  young 
womanhood,  surprised  by  us  in  some  wistful 
reverie ;  the  intricate  subtleties  of  tone  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  light  in  interiors ;  and  the  mass  and  texture 
and  iridescences  of  silks  and  stuffs  suffused  by  the 
full  vibrant  light  of  day,  or  smouldering  in  the 
shadows  of  a  firelit  room.  While  in  the  main 
finding  new  inspiration  from  similar  themes,  his 
colour  scheme,  execution  and  tonality  have  passed 
through  marked  phases. 

What  is,  I  think,  the  most  personal  and  valuable 
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“THE  CRYSTAL  GAZER" 
BY  HENRY  TONICS 


{In  the  possession  of  L.  F.  Harrison ,  Esq.) 


Henry 

motij  of  his  work  was  clear  in  the  large  Toilet  of 
1896;  the  small  Toilet  of  a  year  or  so  later,  and 
in  the  Girl  with  a  Parrot  of  that  period.  In  The 
Crystal  Gazer  of  1906,  and  The  Bird  Cage  of 
1907,  it  had  but  acquired  a  more  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression,  it  was  but  seen  in  a  more  accomplished 
setting.  His  motif  lifts  his  work  clear  of  mere 
brilliant  observation  and  of  mere  narrative ;  it 
makes  it  lyrical  Though  his  figures  are  set 
about  with  shimmering  stuffs,  rich  harmonies  and 
all-saturating  light,  yet  it  is  their  humanity  and  the 
implication  of  their  complexities  and  mysteries 
that  make  them  beautiful.  There  is  in  these 
pictures  an  atmosphere  of  sub-conscious  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  and  wonder  at  we  know  not  what. 
The  women  in  The  Crystal  Gazer  and  The  Bird 
Cage,  indisputably  ladies  through  and  through, 


Tonks 

are  surprised  by  us  at  some  moment  of  mute 
question,  prescient  of  calamity.  Why,  we  won¬ 
der,  this  troubled  communion  with  the  Fates? 
What  has  happened  that  this  little-more-than  girl, 
with  her  air  of  pure  serenity,  thus  pauses  in  her 
dressing  to  gaze  into  the  pool  of  mystery?  The 
girl  whom  at  The  Bird  Cage  we  intrude  on,  too, 
is  obsessed  with  dreams.  Absently,  yet  tenderly, 
she  feeds  her  pet,  while  presage  of  the  tears  and 
gladness  her  womanhood  will  know  flushes  her  face 
with  pleasure  and  unconscious  regrets.  As  beneath 
the  gaiety  of  Watteau’s  fetes  flowed  a  bourdon  of 
gentle  melancholy,  so  in  the  most  individual  of 
Mr.  Tonks’  interpretations  of  young  womanhood, 
behind  the  daintinesses  and  sumptuous  array,  in 
spite  of  the  clear  light  and  sparkling  colours,  there 
stirs  this  breath  of  sub-conscious  apprehension. 
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Personally  he  is  attached  to  a  story,  a  subject, 
in  the  anecdotal  sense  or  in  the  analytic.  This  we 
have  seen  illustrated  in  his  pictures  of  children, 
and  of  firelight  phenomena.  His  success  with 
these  is  not,  I  think,  comparable  with  that  of 
the  others  I  have  named.  His  sympathy  with  or 
rather  his  comprehension  of  children  does  not 
enable  him  to  reach  their  queernesses  and  elusive 
qualities  in  the  degree  that  he  can  suggest  the 
mysterious  humanity  of  girlhood  when  it  is  opening 
or  just  has  opened  into  the  full  flower.  And 
while  it  is  this  quality  that  calls  out  his  instinctive 
sense  of  romance  and  poetry,  it  is  to  his  analytic 
vein  that  the  questions  of  firelight  appeal.  So  that 
in  these  subjects  he  most  nearly  approaches  the 
impressionism  of  Monet  or  Pissarro— an  impres¬ 
sionism  that  deals  less  with  pictorial  conditions  of 
unity  and  repose  than  with  the  science  of  optics. 


Tonks 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  one  of  his  most 
charming  creations  is  the  little  girl  carrying  with 
concentrated  care  a  tray  across  the  foreground  of 
The  Strolling  Players.  But  her  charm,  I  think, 
lies  not  in  her  active  childishness  ;  rather  in  the 
patent  fact  that  she  has  early  assumed  the  serious¬ 
ness  and  business  of  life.  And  the  yet  smaller 
child  seated  on  the  left,  is  of  another  timbre  com¬ 
pared  with  those  I  have  in  mind. 

The  heads  of  these  two  children  represent  Mr. 
Tonks’  most  personal  expression  in  pigment;  they 
are  in  point  of  technique  his  special  signature. 
Contrasting  with  them  his  painting  of  the  Toilets, 
Blind  Man’s  Buff  and  The  Girl  with  a  Parrot,  all 
belonging  to  the  late  nineties,  one  notes  that  his 
gain  in  richness,  in  device,  and  purity  of  colour  has 
been  striking.  The  most  fastidiously  painted  of 
them  all,  I  think,  is  the  last  named,  a  picture  much 
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relished  by  Charles  Conder.  By  Mrs.  Conder’s 
kindness  we  are  able  to  illustrate  it  here.  In  this 
small  piece  the  painter,  experimentally  I  daresay, 
carefully  attained,  and  kept  all  through,  that 
opposition  of  transparent  to  economically  loaded 
pigment  that  may  rightly  be  esteemed  of  all 
methods  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  That  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  maintain  is  certain. 

Compared  with  his  technique  in  oils  that  of  his 
water-colours  is  more  precious  ;  in  them  he  prac¬ 
tises  a  master’s  selection  of  nothing  but  what  is 
indispensable.  Certain  of  his  landscapes,  his 
sketch  portraits,  and  interiors  in  the  latter  medium 
are  the  type  of  style  and  elimination.  Very  reticent, 
devoid  of  surplusage,  and  filled  with  an  instinctive 
colour,  they  wear  a  distinguished  aspect  of  mastery 
and  taste.  In  the  heavier  medium  Mr.  Tonks 
but  rarely  does  landscape.  I  recall 
but  three  or  four,  among  them, 

The  Escaped  Bird  of  1900,  and 
Chalk  Cliffs,  a  remarkable  har¬ 
mony  of  blues,  opalescent  greys 
and  white.  In  his  capacity  as 
designer  no  picture  has  given  him 
a  finer  chance  than  his  Pastoral 
Play  of  1899,  and  the  beautiful 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Hammersley 
(1904).  The  latter  (page  8)  is  a 
splendid  decoration  in  a  scheme  of 
black  and  silver  foiled  by  notes  of 
glowing  depth. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Tonks’  position 
and  achievement,  as  far  as  one 
may  in  the  case  of  an  art  that 
has  not  reached  its  maturity,  we 
have  to  keep  in  view  his  various 
range,  as  a  line  draughtsman  and  as 
a  painter  in  oils  and  water  colour. 

Also  we  must  consider  his  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  influences  he  has 
undergone.  Thus,  his  early  admira¬ 
tion  for  Millais  and  Walker,  his 
subsequent  and  sympathetic  en¬ 
gagement  with  Watteau,  and  his 
close  intimacy  with  Wilson  Steer, 
are  essential  to  a  grasp  of  his  com¬ 
ponents.  In  all  his  work  the  most 
distinguishing  factors  are  a  decisive 
and  crisp  sense  of  form  and  an 
unrivalled  sympathy,  at  the  present 
day,  with  the  gracious  refinement 
of  femininity.  As  a  colourist  he 
has  achieved  his  best  in  the  quiet 
symphonies  and  wonderful  rich¬ 


ness  of  The  Crystal  Gazer  and  The  Bird  Cage. 
Remarkably  self-critical  as  he  is,  the  rate  of  his 
production  is  comparatively  slow.  Pictures  that 
fail  to  pass  his  scrutiny  are  destroyed.  When  in 
due  perspective  the  later  phases  of  impressionism 
are  seen  and  sorted  out,  works  such  as  The 
Strolling  Players  and  those  I  have  just  named 
will  be  allotted  distinguished  rank.  They  will  be 
honoured  for  their  brilliant  achievement  of  light 
and  atmosphere;  for  their  integrity  in  draughts¬ 
manship,  and  above  all  for  the  spirit  in  them 
that  expresses  the  romance  and  tender  beauty  of 
womanhood.  And  in  those  days,  I  think,  as  rare 
examples  of  line  expressing  projection  and  subtle 
movement  Mr.  Tonks’  drawings  will  fill  space 
that  is  devoted  to  old  masters  on  the  walls  of 
the  academies.  C.  H.  C.  B. 
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BY  LUDWIG  FOSCH 


AN  AUSTRIAN  PAINTER  IN 
WATER  -  COLOURS  :  LUDWIG 
ROSCH. 

Ludwig  Rosch,  whose  work  as  a  water-colour 
painter  is  now  introduced  to  readers  of  The 
Studio,  is  a  native  of  Vienna.  The  son  of  an 
artist,  he  received  his  first  instruction  in  art  from 
his  father,  studying  later  in  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Schule  and  the  Imperial  Academy  in  Vienna. 
His  subsequent  career  has  been  marked  by  vicissi¬ 
tudes  bordering  on  the  romantic.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  been  absent  from  Vienna,  visiting 
first  one  country  and  then  another,  and  often  under¬ 
going  serious  hardships.  When  in  Edinburgh  things 
went  so  badly  with  him  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  joining  a  merchant  vessel  with  the  intention  of 
working  his  passage  to  India,  so  that  he  might 


study  its  ancient  architecture ;  but  the  timely  sale 
of  a  few  pictures  was  the  means  of  directing  his 
steps  to  Spain  instead.  Here  he  spent  seven 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  many  of 
the  old  cities,  whose  architectural  glories  have 
formed  the  subject  cf  a  very  numerous  series  of 
drawings  executed  by  him.  In  Spain,  where  at 
first  he  endured  many  privations,  his  work  came  to 
be  greatly  appreciated ;  the  State  acquired  several 
of  his  drawings  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him.  France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy 
have  in  turn  been  visited  and  their  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture  explored  by  Herr  Rosch,  but  nowhere  has 
the  fascination  exercised  on  him  by  the  famous  old 
cities  of  Spain  been  equalled.  His  “  Wanderjahre  ” 
at  an  end,  the  artist  Herr  Rosch  has  now  returned 
to  Vienna  to  settle,  and  has  become  a  member  of 
the  “  Secession.”  A.  S.  L. 
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Architectural  gardening. 

—VIII.  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY  C.  E.  MALLOWS,  L.R.I.B.A., 
AND  L.  L.  GRIGGS. 

It  may  now  be  safely  assumed  in  any  project 
for  the  building  of  a  house  or  garden,  or  in  any 
complete  scheme  of  development  of  land  for 
building  purposes  of  that  nature,  that  the  artistic 
value  of  the  house  and  garden  is  a  real  commercial 
asset.  A  certain  standard  of  artistic  merit  is  now 
demanded  by  that  circle  of  the  public  (it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  the  circle  widens  every  year)  which  is 
seriously  and  intelligently  interested  in  the  work  of 
house  and  garden  design. 

Many  and  various  are  the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  this  encouraging  state  of  things,  but 
perhaps  the  most  potent  of  recent  years  have  been 
the  actual  illustrations,  as  built,  in  such  samples 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hampstead  Garden 
suburb  and  elsewhere.  Such  instances  as  these 
tell  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  either  by  pen  or 
pencil  of  the  advantages  of  forethought  and 
common-sense  in  the  design  of  an  estate  as  a 
whole ;  of  the  placing  of  the  houses  and  gardens 
in  their  right  relation  to  each  other  so  as  to  secure 


to  each  the  maximum  advantages  the  site  has  to 
offer,  and  of  the  reasonable  and  sincere  treatment 
of  the  building  materials.  At  no  period  in  our 
own  time  has  there  been  a  better  opportunity  for 
such  development  schemes  as  at  the  present. 

Amongst  minor  efforts  in  this  direction  is  one 
about  to  be  made  on  a  small  scale  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  of  Speldhurst,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Kent.  The  intention  in  this  scheme  is  to 
extend  the  character  of  the  old  portion  of  the 
village  to  the  outskirts,  and  in  this  way  en¬ 
deavour  to  create  the  same  interest  that  attaches 
to  nearly  all  ancient  building,  and  which  comes 
from  attention  and  care  for  such  elements  in 
design  as  grouping,  form,  colour  and  texture. 

The  site  itself  is  one  of  unusual  charm,  and 
possesses  much  natural  beauty,  whilst  the  view 
from  the  ground  itself,  across  a  wide  undu¬ 
lating  valley  to  distant  hills,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Kent.  This  fine  natural  picture, 
or  series  of  pictures,  has  of  course  to  a  great 
extent  determined  the  general  scheme,  a  plan 
of  which  we  hope  to  publish  and  further 
describe  in  a  future  number.  In  the  meantime 
one  of  the  smaller  houses  which  are  about  to  be 
built  is  illustrated  on  this  page.  In  this  instance 
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A  HOUSE  IN  SUFFOLK:  TERRACED 
ENTRANCE  FRONT.  DESIGNED  AND 
DRAWN  BY  F.  L.  GRIGGS 
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HOUSE  WITH  EXTENDED  GABLE 

DESIGNED  AND  DRAWN  BY  C.  E.  MALLOWS,  F.  R.I.B.A. 


the  interests  of  the  aspect  and  prospect  are 
opposed.  The  view  just  described  is  towards  the 
north-west,  and  as  that  is  certainly  not  one  of 
the  best  of  aspects,  the  long  side  of  the  cottage 
containing  the  living  rooms  has  been  placed  facing 
the  south-west,  with  one  large  window  looking 
towards  the  principal  view. 


This  south-west  aspect 
is  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  in  our  English 
climate,  particularly  if 
some  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  can  be  coaxed  into 
the  living  room  and  bed¬ 
rooms  by  some  such 
device  as  the  bay  window 
shown  in  the  centre  of 
the  sketch.  Here  it  is 
arranged  for  that  purpose 
as  well  as  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  it  gives 
of  extra  space  to  the 
room  itself.  An  unusual 
and  very  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  site  is  the  existence  on  the  south-east 
side,  of  an  old  wood  which  dips  down  deeply  in 
the  middle  to  a  large  pool.  This  wood  has  of 
course  been  brought  into  the  general  scheme  of  the 
gardens,  and  will  ultimately  and  by  degrees  be 
converted  into  wild,  rock,  and  water  gardens.  In 
extent  the  wood  is  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter ; 
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about  three-fourths  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  wild 
garden  and  the  remainder  about  equally  divided 
between  the  water  and  rock  gardens.  The  centre 
path  shown  in  the  sketch  is  directly  connected 
with  a  footpath,  following  the  natural  levels  of  the 
land,  and  leading  to  the  wood  which  is  on  the  right 
hand  looking  towards  the  cottage.  On  the  other 
side,  to  the  left,  the  site  falls  gently  to  the  north¬ 
west,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  another  small  wood 
or  spinney  which  will  adjoin  the  kitchen  garden 
and  be  entered  from  an  orchard.  The  tennis 
lawn  is  on  higher  ground  and  nearer  to  the  cottage, 
and  so  placed  in  relation  to  the  view  that  it  forms 
the  necessary  simple 
effect  of  foreground  to  it 
as  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  living  room  and  ver¬ 
andah  and  the  higher 
portions  of  the  garden  in 
front  of  the  cottage. 

The  drawing  on  page 
19  illustrates  a  portion 
of  a  design  for  a  Suffolk 
house.  In  plan  this 
garden  entrance  is  rather 
more  than  half  an  octa¬ 
gon,  as  the  width  of  the 
central  arch  is  repeated 
on  each  side  between  the 
elliptical  lunettes  and 
the  face  of  the  wall.  In 
this  way  three  pleasant 
vistas  are  obtained,  those 
on  each  side  looking 
down  the  length  of  the 
narrow  terrace  bordered 
with  flowers  and  placed 
next  the  low  wall  which 
shows  on  either  side  of 
the  porch.  This  porch 
also  serves  the  additional 
and  useful  purpose  of  a 
room  for  out-of-door 
meals.  In  the  foreground 
of  the  drawing  the  con¬ 
verging  lines  of  the  wall 
and  steps  form  a  part  of 
the  semicircular  feature 
of  the  formal  garden 
placed  on  the  central 
axial  line  of  the  porch. 

The  second  drawing  on 
page  20  also  belongs  to 

this  scheme.  a  porch  and  terrace  designed  and  drawn  by  f.  l.  griggs 


Another  method  of  obtaining  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  house  and  garden  afforded  by  a  garden 
room  or  loggia  is  shown  on  page  20,  where  the 
gable  has  been  extended  to  form  the  roof  of  the 
loggia,  which  in  plan  adjoins  the  dining  room  and 
also  communicates  with  a  serving  room  common 
to  both. 

The  plan  on  page  21  shows  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  scheme  of  house  and  garden  design  on  a 
site  of  about  50  acres  which  is  to  be  devoted 
mainly  to  flower  and  fruit  culture.  Two  attractive 
features  of  the  site  are  existing  disused  stone 
quarries  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
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GARDEN  &  HOUSE  INTENDED  FOR  SMALL  SHOOTING  BOX  DESIGNED  &  DRAWN  BY  C.  E.  MALLOWS,  F.  R.I.B.A. 


TOPIARY  WORK 


(See  also  next  Illustration ) 


DESIGNED  AND  DRAWN  BY  F.  I,.  GRIGGS 
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GARDEN  HOUSE  SET  IN  RECESSED  YEW  HEDGE  DESIGNED  AND  DRAWN  BY  F.  L.  GRIGGS 

{Another  part  of  the  same  scheme  is  illustrated  on  the  previoiis  page) 


scheme.  In  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one  the 
sunk  rose  garden  is  placed  with  a  wide  grass  walk 
intervening  around,  while  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  rock  in  the  quarry  are  to  be  planted  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  various  and  beautiful  varieties  of  rock 
plants.  As  this  walk  would  be  18  feet  wide  from 
the  face  of  the  rock  to  the  yew  hedge,  and  as  the 
rose  garden  is  sunk  again  to  a  lower  level,  all  the 
necessary  air  and  sunlight  would  be  obtained 
whilst  the  general  effect  of  this  part  looking  from 
the  gardens  above  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  effective  features  in  the  scheme. 
Other  spaces  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  roses 
are  those  between  the  large  centre  grass  plat  and 
the  tennis  lawn  on  one  side  and  the  bowling 
green  on  the  other.  Incorporated  in  the  plan, 
and  adjoining  the  sunk  rose  garden  just  referred 
to,  is  a  translation  in  plan  of  Miss  Jekyll’s  well- 
known  description  of  a  large  range  of  glasshouses. 
It  is  linked  up  with  the  house  plan  and  directly 
connected  with  the  conservatories  and  orangery 
facing  the  west  terrace  by  means  of  a  covered  way 
or  loggia  between  the  terrace  and  the  north  flower 
garden.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the 
circuit  of  all  the  glasshouses  under  cover,  which  is 
an  advantage  in  wet  and  cold  weather. 

On  page  22  is  illustrated  a  garden  entrance 


also  for  use  as  an  outdoor  room.  The  plan 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  with  plain, 
plaster  vaults.  The  first  or  inner  compartment 
spans  the  narrow  terrace  which  runs  the  length  of 
this,  the  south-west,  front  of  the  house.  The  outer 
one  is  over  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  broad 
grass  walk  below. 

A  scheme  of  house  and  garden  intended  for  a 
small  Shooting  Box  is  the  subject  of  the  sketch 
design  on  page  23  (top).  In  this  scheme  the 
garden  is  of  a  very  simple  character,  and  consists 
only  of  the  lawn,  pergola  and  terrace  flower  garden 
as  shown.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pergola  an 
orchard  is  planned  and  the  yew  walk  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  sketch  separates  an  existing  wood 
from  the  north-west  side  of  the  lawn. 

The  garden  house  (with  room  over)  set  in  the 
recessed  yew  hedge,  illustrated  on  this  page, 
together  with  the  larger  semicircular  or  apse-like 
recess  shown  on  page  23,  form  portions  of  an 
extensive  scheme  of  garden  design  of  which  we 
hope  to  give  a  complete  plan  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Studio.  Both  these  features  are  linked 
together  and  are  complements  of  each  other  in  the 
general  design. 

The  south-west  or  garden  side  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  house  is  shown  opposite,  with  a  some- 
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A  SIXTEENTH -CENTURY  HOUSE  WITH 
PERGOLA  AND  LILY  POND.  DESIGNED 
AND  DRAWN  BY  C.  E.  MALLOWS,  F.R.I.B.A. 


GARDEN  ENTRANCE  AND  YEW 
WALK.  DESIGNED  AND  DRAWN 
BY  C.  E.  MALLOWS,  F.R.I.B.A. 


H.  S.  Hopwood ,  R.JV.S. 


■what  unusual  feature  in  English  gardens  placed 
on  the  axial  line  of  the  garden  entrance.  This 
•consists  of  a  rectangular  central  pool  or  lily- 
pond.  Around  the  pool,  which  is  10  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  long,  an  enclosing  pergola  is  placed, 
the  centre  division  of  which  would  be  kept  as 
open  as  possible  to  admit  the  necessary  light  and 
air,  whilst  the  climbers  would  be  allowed  to  grow 
closer  and  thicker  together  on  each  side.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  effect  of  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  water  from  the  sunlight  penetrating 
through  the  foliage  would  be  an  attractive  and 
desirable  one,  and  one  quite  capable  of  being 
accomplished  even  in  our  grey  and  often  gloomy 
English  climate. 

The  sketch  opposite  shows  a  portion  of  a 
terrace,  with  a  garden  entrance  at  the  end  of  an  old 
yew  walk.  The  terrace  is  finished  on  the  east  side 
by  an  open  loggia  communicating  with  the  dining¬ 
room,  which  has  also  an  eastern  aspect. 


SOME  PAINTINGS  AND 
SKETCHES  BY  H.  S.  HOP- 
WOOD,  R.W.S. 

An  artist’s  method,  whether  learnt  in  the  schools 
or  an  original  one,  re-acts  upon  his  vision.  First 
there  is  his  endeavour  to  completely  discipline  his 
hand  to  the  instructions  of  his  eye,  until  there 
comes  facility  and  with  it  style  and  the  pre-deter- 
mined  view  an  artist  will  then  take  of  any  subject. 
And  it  is  just  then — when  handling,  in  becoming 
perfect,  becomes  unconscious — that  an  artist  reveals 
the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made,  and  shows  us 
whether  all  his  mastery  has  been  acquired  as  a 
game  and  for  show,  or  for  further  ends  of  which 
virtuosity  is  only  the  very  beginning.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  we  arrest  Mr.  Hopwood’s  art  still 
near  this  beginning,  and  that  we  might  write  of  it 
in  either  of  two  ways — pronounce  an  encomium 
of  his  brilliant  virtuosity,  or  give  recognition  to 


“EVENING:  THE  MARKET  PLACE,  MONTREUIL-SUR-MER  ”  (WATER-COLOUR)  BY  H.  S.  HOPWOOD,  R.W.S. 
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H.  S.  Hopwood , 


‘‘moorish  baths”  (water-colour) 


him  as  one  not  entering  for  a  tilt  in  the  lists  with 
rivals,  but  fully  equipped  to  wrest  from  the  mystery 
of  nature  some  secrets  for  himself. 

The  feature  of  Mr. 

Hop  wood’s  painting 
which  must  first  impress 
all  its  students  is  its 
spontaneity.  His  silvery 
sketches  seem  lightly  and 
easily  done.  But  he  has 
said  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  though  perhaps  one 
ought  not  to  give  away 
the  confidence,  for  the 
method  of  a  work  of  art 
should  be  a  mystery;  and 
the  art  that  conceals  art 
is  a  sign  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Hopwood’s  art  is 
lyrical,  and  all  lyrical  art 
seeks  the  sunlight.  Light¬ 
ness  of  touch  and  light¬ 
ness  of  key  in  paint  are 
twins  of  a  parent  tem¬ 
perament. 

We  have  suggested  that 
one  of  the  proofs  of 
finished  art  in  this 
painter’s  work  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  view  taken  of 


any  subject,  little  altered 
by  the  medium  in  hand, 
whether  oils,  water¬ 
colours,  or  charcoal.  His 
charcoal  sketches  are,  as 
it  were,  a  continuation 
of  other  pictures,  a  change 
to  a  slighter  medium ; 
they  are  less  preliminary 
studies  than  pictures  in 
themselves.  In  water¬ 
colours,  as  in  so  many  of 
his  out-of-door  pictures, 
he  tries  again  the  problem 
of  white,  the  final  one  for 
eyes  accustomed  to  the 
nicest  refinements  of  tone 
relation.  The  problem  of 
white  with  the  sunlight 
upon  it  drives  the  brush 
almost  to  the  end  of  the 
palette’s  possibilities,  and 
painting  is  carried  on  at 
a  delicate  pitch  at  which 
mediocrity  cannot  survive.  Mr.  Hopwood’s  facility 
seems  tense  with  the  endeavour  to  surpass  itself ; 
it  disdains  easy  triumphs.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 


BY  H.  s.  HOPWOOD,  R.W.S. 


“GRiCE  AFTER  MEAT”  (WATER-COLOUR) 


BY  H.  S.  HOPWOOD,  R.W.S. 
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“WHITBY  MARKET.”  FROM  THE 
CHARCOAL  DRAWING  BY  IT;  S. 
HOPWOOD,  R.W.S. 


H.  S.  Hopwood ,  7?.  IV. S. 


facility  that  is  too  contented  with  itself.  The 
worst  effect  of  great  artistic  honours,  such  as  the 
letters  R.A.  and  A.R.A.,  is  that  they  sometimes 
bring  self  content — that  fatal  dose,  to  the  artist. 
Perhaps  for  some  time  after  this  feeling  of  content 
has  betrayed  an  artist,  his  wTork  goes  merrily  along 
on  the  lease  of  earlier  inspirations;  but  at  last  his 
brilliant  formula  becomes  like  a  house  from  which 
life  has  imperceptibly  departed.  One  sometimes 
almost  trembles  to  think  of  the  temptation  which 
must  exist  for  such  perfect  accomplishment  as 
Mr.  Hopwood’s  ;  of  the  charming  time  he  could 
have  with  his  art  if  he  were  quite  content  with 
the  easy  thing ;  the  popularity  that  the  exag¬ 
geration  inseparable  from  carelessness  might 
bring  him.  For  the  note  of  exaggeration  is  the 
one  note  heard  in  an  exhibition  because  it  is 
exciting.  Truth  is  unexciting,  because  familiar, 
and  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise  until  we  live 
in  a  world  of  lies.  It  is  mournful  that  it  should 
generally  be  the  worst  features  of  art  that 
advertise  themselves.  Mr.  Flopwood  has  not 
waited  unsuccessfully  for  the  public  to  come 
round  to  him,  but  he  has  retained  the  high 


artistic  privilege  ot  not  meeting  it  half  way, 
where  infinite  cash  abounds. 

We  reproduce  an  early  picture  of  Mr.  Hopwood’s, 
Grace  after  Meat ,  and  from  it  we  get  some  idea  of 
the  stages  through  which  his  work  has  progressed 
to  its  present  freedom.  He  is  now  concerned  with 
impressionism,  not  with  subject-painting.  His  art 
is  now  one  of  interpretation,  and  of  creation  only 
in  that  sense.  Whatever  loss  of  intimacy  there 
may  be  in  painting  that  is  done  away  from 
nature,  that  kind  of  painting  still  has  the 
truths  and  beauties  that  are  all  its  own.  But 
the  characteristic  of  purely  interpretative  paint¬ 
ing  like  Mr.  Hopwood’s  may  sometimes  seem 
like  sketchiness,  because  its  process  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  too  much  surface  charm.  Beauty  of 
one  kind  does  always  conflict  with  beauty  of  some 
other  kind  in  art.  But,  stupidly  enough,  one  kind 
of  artist  is  too  often  given  to  denying  the  existence 
of  the  other  kind  of  artist  as  an  artist  at  all, 

Mr.  Hopwood’s  art  is  transparent  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasms,  matched  to  the  aspect  of  natute  to 
which  it  responds,  and  of  his  attitude  before 
nature  we  might  say  that  it  seems  adopted  “  not 


“A  PICARDY  FARMYARD.”  FROM  the 
OIL-PAINTING  BY  H.  S.  HOPWOOD,  R.W.S 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society's  Exhibition 


The  passing  of  the  New 
Gallery  as  a  place  of  exhi¬ 
bition  for  works  of  art  and 
its  approaching  transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  restaurant, 
are  the  subjects  of  some 
regretful  comments  in  the 
interesting  “Foreword” 
contributed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  So¬ 
ciety’s  exhibition.  With 
Mr.  Crane’s  regrets  it  is 
impossible  to  help  sympa¬ 
thising,  for  the  New  Gallery 
has  been  identified  with  the 
charcoal  study  by  h.  s.  hopwood,  r.  w.  s.  Society  ever  since  the  year, 

1888,  that  witnessed  the 

for  what  he  can  accomplish,  but  for  what  can  be  inauguration  of  both.  It  has,  too,  been  closely 

accomplished  in  him.”  His  pictures  are  generally  connected  with  the  name  and  work  not  only  of 

in  a  silvery  and  quiet  key 
of  colour.  Impressionist 
art  inclines  itself  to  aspects 
of  nature  which  leave  a 
vivid  impression.  But  we 
are  now,  it  may  be  hoped, 
anticipating  a  more  sensi¬ 
tive  impressionism.  Impres¬ 
sionism  of  continental 
manufacture  thrives  on 
sunny  continental  scenes, 
and  our  English  fields  still 
wait. 

T.  Martin  Wood. 


The  arts 
AND  CRAFTS 
SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  NEW 
GALLERY. 


The  City  of  Nottingham 
Art  Museum  has  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  collections  by 
Mr.  James  Orrock,  R.I., 
twelve  cabinet  sized  pic¬ 
tures  by  English  masters, 
including  Richard  Wilson, 
James  Holland,  William 
Etty,  John  Constable, 
Richard  Parkes  Bonington 
and  Henry  Dawson. 


TRIPTYCH  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S,  KENSAL  RISE, 
PAINTED  IN  TEMPERA  B  if  J.  D.  BATTEN 
CARVING  AND  GILDING  EXECUTED  BY  MARY  BATTEN  AND  ASSISTANTS 

( Copyright  reserved) 
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BRIGHT  IRON  SCREEN  DESIGNED  BY  R.  S.  LORIMER 

EXECUTED  BY  THOMAS  HADDEN 


Morris,  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement,  but  of  Burne-Jones,  his  loyal  supporter 
in  all  that  concerned  the  development  of  “  the 


refining  influence  of  the 
beauty  of  common  things  in 
daily  life,”  as  Mr.  Crane 
aptly  puts  it,  and  with  the 
later  achievements  of  Watts, 
than  whom  the  artist-crafts¬ 
men  had  no  sincerer  friend. 
The  closing  of  the  beautiful 
Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  in 
which  all  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
shows  but  one  have  been 
held,  is  obviously  an  anxious 
matter  for  the  Society. 
Galleries  suitable  for  its  ex- 
hibitions  are  scarce  in 
London,  and  the  chances 
seem  small  of  the  realisation 
of  the  hope  expressed  by 
Mr.  Crane  that  public  and 
national  support  may  be 
forthcoming  “to  provide 
and  maintain  a  permanent 
home  under  responsible 
management  for  periodic 
exhibitions  of  art  and  craftsmanship,  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  workers  in  them  to  display  specimens 
of  their  skill,  and  to  maintain  a  standard  of 


COLOURED  PLASTER  OVERMANTEL:  “THE  CHRIST  CHILD” 


BY  G.  A.  WILLIAMS 
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SEALS  DESIGNED  BY  NEVILL  R.  WILKINSON  AND 
ENGRAVED  BY  CECIL  THOMAS 

workmanship  while  offering 
to  the  public  some  guide  in 
taste.” 

Perhaps  the  London  County 
Council,  whose  schools  owe 
so  much  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society,  might  be  induced  to 
make  the  experiment  of  hold¬ 
ing  periodic  exhibitions  of 
this  nature.  Something  of 
the  kind  has  already  been 
attempted  by  them — but  only 
in  a  very  small  and  limited 
fashion  —  at  the  Council’s 
Central  School  in  Southamp¬ 
ton  Row.  Mr.  Crane  may  be 
over  optimistic  in  thinking 
that  the  restoration  of  a  living 
tradition  in  design  and  crafts¬ 


manship  would  result  from  the  exhibitions  'he  pro¬ 
poses,  but  they  might  nevertheless  be  of  great  value. 

Failing  the  London  County  Council,  might  not 
the  Royal  Academy  be  induced  to  do  something 
for  the  craftsmen  and  designers  ?  The  Academy 
has  lately  been  showing  signs  of  grace  by  proposing 
to  hold  next  winter  an  exhibition  “  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  structurally  applied 
to  Architecture.”  The  transition  from  such  an 
exhibition  to  one  of  Arts  and  Crafts  should  not 
be  difficult. 


PRESENTATION  CASKET  DESIGNED  BY  FLORENCE  H.  STEELE 

EXECUTED  BY  H.  H.  FLANTO 


The  present  exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  high  level  of  workmanship 
displayed  in  nearly  all  its  classes. 
There  are  very  few  eccentricities. 
The  so-called  “new  art”  has  appa¬ 
rently  gone  for  good,  and  only 
here  and  there  among  the  jewellery 
are  the  faintest  traces  of  its  one¬ 
time  influence  to  be  seen.  Gone 
too  are  those  strange  examples  of 
cabinet-making  that  in  the  younger 
days  of  the  Society  found  their 
way  into  the  exhibitions,  where 
they  were  marks  for  the  sarcasms 
of  unbelievers  who  said  unkind 
things  about  the  “rabbit-hutch” 
school  of  furniture  design.  The 
furniture  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
cannot  truthfully  be  described  as 
strikingly  original,  but  most  of  it 
is  eminently  pleasant  and  of  the 
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CHINA  BOWLS  DESIGNED  BY  THACKERAY  TURNER 
EXECUTED  BY  CHARLES  FORD 


kind  that  people  of  ordinary  good 
taste  would  like  to  live  with.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  there  is  nothing 
blatant,  nothing  actually  ugly.  But 
if  there  are  few  eccentricities  so  also 
there  are  few  works  of  outstanding 
merit,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any 
class  of  the  exhibition  that  seems 
likely  to  inspire  a  new  departure  in 
design. 

It  is  in  the  South  Room  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  work  must  be 
sought  for.  Here,  in  glass  cases  and 
on  the  walls  newly  draped  with  white, 
are  displayed  the  examples  of  calli¬ 
graphy  and  illumination  that  represent 
the  outcome  of  the  movement  in¬ 
spired  by  the  few  pages  shown  by 
William  Morris  at  the  first  exhibition 
in  1888.  The  Society  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  portion 
of  its  exhibition  of  those  whose  work 
here  testifies  to  the  revival  of  the 


exquisite  art  that  consummated  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  faded  away  with  the  development  of 
printing,  Mr.  Graily  Hewitt  is  the  leader.  His 
manuscripts  include  Rossetti’s  Staff  and  Scrip , 
written  in  gold  and  blue,  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale 
of  Keats,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Account  of  the 
Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge ,  each  in  its  way  a  sur¬ 
prising  example  of  calligraphy,  but  no  more  so 
than  the  transcription  in  gold — a  miracle  of  exact¬ 
ness — of  the  address  given  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Image 
last  year  to  the  members  of  the  Art  Workers’ 
Guild.  Mrs.  Florence  Kingsford  Cockerell,  who 
in  several  manuscripts  has  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Hewitt,  shows  some  delightful  work  in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Sun  by  Aken-Aten,  King  of  Egypt ;  Miss 
Jessie  Bayes  shows  an  elaborate  and  highly 
wrought  Communion  Service  (January  No.,  page 
304),  and  a  dainty  Lady  of  Shalott.  Nor  should 
the  decorated  borders  be  overlooked  that  Mr. 
Allen  F.  Vigers  has  added  to  certain  printed 
books  from  the  Chiswick  Press.  The  bookcovers 
at  the  New  Gallery  show  with  few  exceptions  a 
welcome  freedom  from  undue  ornament,  and  seem 
to  have  generally  a  more  readable  air  than  most 
of  the  luxurious  volumes  that  figure  in  the 
showcases  of  exhibitions.  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  Miss  Katherine  Adams,  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  Mr.  Henry  Blaauw,  and  Miss 
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Sybil  Pye,  are  among  those  who  contribute 
good  work.  Mr.  Hey  wood  Sumner’s  bold  designs 
for  sgraffito  decoration  for  St.  John’s  Church, 
Miles  Platting,  two  of  which  were  reproduced  last 
month  (page  299),  also  call  for  notice  in  the  South 
Room,  together  with  designs  for  end-papers  and 
covers  for  children’s  books  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane; 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Southall’s  engravings;  attractive 
book-plates  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Eve  and  Mr.  H. 
Lawrence  Christie  ;  the  quaintly  illustrated  printed 
pages,  with  coloured  initial  letters,  from  the 
“  Histoire  de  la  Reine  du  Matin  et  de  Soliman 
Ben  Daoud  ”  (the  title-page  and  cover  of  which 
were  reproduced  last  month),  shown  by  Mr.  Lucien 
Pissarro ;  and  the  curious  and  fanciful  drawing 
by  Mr  T.  C.  Derrick,  The  River  (page  35). 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  West  Room  has 
been  given  deservedly  to  a  work  of  sustained  and 
sincere  effort,  a  large  triptych  in  tempera  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin’s,  Kensal  Rise,  which  has 
been  carried  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Patten.  The  work  is 
imbued  with  a  reverent 
spirit  that  reveals  itself  also 
in  the  numerous  and  elabo¬ 
rate  preliminary  studies 
shown  by  Mr.  Batten, 
which  include  several  draw¬ 
ings  of  great  interest.  Mrs. 

J.  D.  Batten  was  princi¬ 
pally  responsible  for  the 
carving  and  gilding  of  the 
base  and  framework  that 
form  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  design.  The 
centre  panel  of  the  triptych 
was  reproduced  in  The 
Studio  last  month  (page 
305),  and  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  then  made  a 
view  of  the  complete  work 
is  now  given  (page  33). 

Two  vast  but  somewhat 
empty  cartoons  for  frescoes 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Sargant 
Florence,  hang  on  the  same 
wall  with  Mr.  Batten’s 
work,  and  the  West  Room 
also  contains  large  designs 
in  various  mediums  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  (among 
them  The  Torch  Bearers ), 

Miss  Veronica  Whall,  Mr. 
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C.  W.  Whall,  and  Mr.  Henry  Payne.  Some  of 
them  are  excellent,  but  more  interest  attaches  to 
the  innumerable  examples  of  applied  art  that  fill 
the  cases  in  this  room.  Of  the  jewellery,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  quantity,  it  is  difficult  to  speak. 
In  workmanship  it  is  in  the  mass  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  similar  work  of  a  few  years  ago, 
a  result  that  is  doubtless  due  to  the  good  training 
of  the  technical  schools.  But  why  is  there  such 
an  extraordinary  family  likeness  in  all  or  nearly  all 
these  scores  of  pendants,  brooches,  rings,  necklaces 
and  clasps?  The  resemblance  is  shown  not  only 
in  the  shape  and  colour  schemes  but  in  the 
materials,  which  look  as  if  they  were  all  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

In  the  other  classes  of  small  objects  of  applied 
art  there  is  a  great  deal  of  highly  accomplished 
handiwork  and  no  lack  of  variety  and  novelty. 
The  severe  simplicity  of  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson’s 
three-piece  tea  set  of  gleaming  silver  is  matched 


BINDING  IN  NIGER  MOROCCO  DESIGNED  BY  T.  J.  COBDEN-SANDERSON 

(EXHIBITED  BY  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON) 
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by  the  grace  of  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey’s  charming 
little  cruet  with  its  tall  bottles  of  clear  glass,  and 
this  again  by  the  simple  elegance  of  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Cooper’s  silver  toast  rack ;  all  three  things  of 
domestic  use  that  are  frequently,  in  fact  generally, 
ugly.  But  Mr  Voysey,  so  successful  with  his 
cruet,  does  not  charm  us  with  his  silver  spoon  and 


three-pronged  fork,  which  seem  to  have  less  grace 
and  feeling  for  balance  than  the  ordinary  articles 
in  everyday  use.  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  shows  a 
variety  of  domestic  objects  in  silver,  copper  and 
bronze,  including  butter  dishes,  fruit-bowls,  tea- 
caddies  and  candlesticks,  all  curiously  attractive. 
No  less  happy  are  his  trivet  in  wrought  iron,  and 


PAINTED  SCREEN:  “THE  KING:  HIS  SHIPS” 


BY  R.  MORTON  NANCE 
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Harry  J.  Powell  (see  pages  42  and  43).  In  this 
connection  should  be  mentioned  the  examples  of 
Lancastrian  lustre  pottery,  that  rank  among  the 
most  noteworthy  things  in  the  exhibition.  This 
ware,  wonderful  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
its  colour,  is  shown  by  the  Pilkington  Tile  and 
Pottery  Company.  Most  of  the  iron  work  in  the 
exhibition  is  arranged  in  the  Central  Hall.  It 
includes  an  admirably  wrought  screen  in  bright 
iron,  made  by  an  Edinburgh  blacksmith,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hadden,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Lorimer,  the  architect  (p.  34) ;  a  panel  for  a  stair¬ 
case,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Paulson  Townsend, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Albert  Muller;  and  a  good 


his  six-way  electric  pendant  in  steel  and  brass 
(above).  Other  good  things  shown  in  the  cases 
in  the  West  Room  are  Mr.  Harold  Stabler’s  copper 
biscuit  box  ;  Miss  Florence  Steele’s  casket,  stately 
and  dignified,  in  spite  of  its  small  scale,  made  for 
the  Borough  of  Preston,  and  her  child’s  bowl  in 
silver  with  angels’  heads  in  relief  on  the  base 
(page  36) ;  Mr.  Richard  Garbe’s  box  in  ivory  and 
brass  (January  No.,  page  302);  another  casket,  of 
silver,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Jones  ;  and  Miss  Dora  K. 
Allen’s  charming  inkpot  in  silver  and  enamel,  an 
excellent  example  of  the  good  work  done  recently 
at  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

Mr.  Alexander  Fisher  shows  some  beautiful 
things  in  his  case  in  the  Central  Hall,  notably  a 
fine  morse  in  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  enamel, 
sapphires  and  moonstones  (page  37).  Here,  too, 
are  shown  the  Ruskin  pottery,  pieces  of  simple 
form  and  harmonious  colour,  that  in  price  are 
not  beyond  the  purchasing  powers  of  the  ap¬ 
preciative  collector  whose  purse  is  modest ;  and 
the  remarkable  group  of1  fine  glass,  goblets 
bowls,  vases  and  bottles,  contributed  by  Mr. 


EAGLE  LECTERN  IN  BRASS 

DESIGNED  BY  W.  BAINBRIDGE  REYNOLDS 
EXECUTED  BY  A.  DUFOUR,  O.  BROOKER  &  F.  PORTER 


SIX-WAY  ELECTRIC  PENDANT  IN  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
DESIGNED  BY  EDWARD  SPENCER 
EXECUTED  BY  FRANK  JOBE  AND  WALTER  SPENCER 
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INLAID  MAHOGANY  WARDROBE  DESIGNED  BY  AMBROSE  HEAL 

EXECUTED  BY  HEAL  &  SON 


have  been  a  special  object 
of  the  designer.  Simplicity 
has  been  carried  too  far  by 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Gimson  in 
his  chest  of  drawers  in 
English  oak,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  plain  box  of 
heavy  wood  with  ugly 
wooden  handles.  Mr.  Gim- 
son’s  design  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  attractive 
ebony  and  walnut  cabinet 
executed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Davoll.  There  is  nothing 
better  among  the  furniture 
than  Mr.  John  Brandt’s 
cabinet  in  ebony  and  satin- 
wood,  which  has  already 
been  seen  at  the  exhibition 
held  in  the  summer  at  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Admirable  also  is  a 
small  music  cabinet  by  the 
same  able  craftsman.  Other 
good  pieces  of  cabinet  work 
in  the  North  Room  are 


fender,  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  C.  Downer, 
and  exhibited  by  the  Guild  of 
Handicraft.  In  the  Central 
Hall,  too,  among  many  other 
things  of  interest  should  be 
noticed  the  coloured  plaster 
overmantel,  The  Christ  Child , 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Williams  (page 
34),  pleasant  in  its  general 
harmony  ;  the  bronze  fire-dogs, 
shown  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Dale ; 
the  angels’  heads  in  coloured 
plaster,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes 
(January  No.,  p.  301);  and  a  case 
of  silver  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee. 
Stained  glass  is  poorly  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  exhibition,  and 
the  few  pieces  shown  are  placed 
where  they  cannot  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  seen  to  advantage. 

The  furniture  is  displayed  in 
the  North  Room.  There  are 
several  handsome  and  imposing 
pieces  executed  by  Messrs. 
Morris  &  Co.,  and  planned  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  in  which 
harmony  of  colour  seems  to 


; 


INLAID  OAK  WARDROBE  DESIGNED  BY  AMBROSE  HEAL 

EXECUTED  BY  HEAL  &  SON 
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ETCHED  GLASS  GOBLET 

BY  HARRY  J.  POWELL 


shown  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal  (see  page  41)  and 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Minihane,  whose  fine  wardrobe  of 
satinwood  and  sycamore  in  combination  with  dull 


silver  would,  however,  be  better  without  the 
patterns  of  projecting  screwheads  that  adorn  the 
insides  of  the  hanging  cupboards. 


THE  “  DRAGON  ”  VASE  BY  HARRY  J.  POWELL 


VASES 
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Studio-  Talk 


THREE  ETCHED  GLASS  GOBLETS 


BY  HARRY  J.  POWELL 


Evans’s  collection  (“A 
Picture  Collector’s  Experi¬ 
ment  ”  was  the  title  of 
the  article),  published  in 
our  issue  for  October.  The 
illustration  was  not  a  bad 
one  for  the  ordinary  half¬ 
tone  process,  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  in  a  position, 
through  the  kindness  of 
the  owner,  to  give  our 
readers  this  reproduction 
in  colours  of  the  little 
panel,  thus  adding  one 
more  to  the  numerous 
series  of  fac-simile  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Whistler’s 
works  which  have  appeared 
in  these  pages  during  the 
past  six  or  seven  years. 
The  painting  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Judge  Evans 


Attractive  designs  for  wallpapers  by  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  R.  L.  Knowles, 
Mr.  Horace  Warner  and  others,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces  of  furniture  and  of  decor¬ 
ative  work  of  various  kinds,  are  also  shown  in  the 
North  Room.  Prominent  among  them  are  three 
striking  groups  in  carved  and  coloured  wood,  The 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  by  Mr.  George  Jack  (page 
39),  a  casket  carved  in  French  walnut  by  Miss 
Maria  E.  Reeks ;  the  screens  by  Mr.  R.  Morton 
Nance  (see  page  39)  and  Miss  Annie  Garnett,  and 
the  large#  two-handled  jar  designed  by  Mrs.  Powell. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  needlework  of  all 
kinds  has  many  able  exponents  at  the  exhibition. 
Space  unfortunately  forbids  any  detailed  reference 
to  this  section  here,  but  as  it  is  intended  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  the  exhibition  next  month,  when 
further  illustrations  will  be  given,  we  hope  then  to 
say  more  about  this  as  well  as  other  matters  which 
have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon  above. 

W.  T.  W. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 


LONDON. — The  Harmony  in  Blue  and 
Silver :  Beaching  the  Boat ,  by  Whistler, 
which  we  reproduce  as  our  frontispiece 
this  month,  will  be  remembered  by  most 
of  our  readers  as  one  which  appeared  among  the 
illustrations  to  the  article  on  his  Honour  Judge 


child’s  pocket  embroidered  in  silk. 

BY  G.  A.  L.  PRITT  AND  BELLE  MARTIN  PRITT 

(Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition ) 
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from  Mr.  Whistler’s  studio  in  1901,  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  memorial  exhibition  of  the  artist’s 
works  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1905.  The  original 
is  slightly  larger  than  our  reproduction. 

An  event  of  note  last  month  was  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  from  membership  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  action,  it  is  stated,  was 
prompted  by  the  very  generous  wish  to  make  room 
for  some  one  else  after  forty  years’  membership. 
As  a  precedent,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  one  that 
should  be  followed,  having  regard  to  the  essential 
character  of  academic  honours.  The  vacancy  in  the 
ranks  of  the  members  has  been  filled  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Mr.  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  who  was  born 
in  1857  and  became  an  Associate  in  1892.  Mr. 
Forbes  was  the  first  painter  of  the  Newlyn  colony 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Academy,  and  his  election 
to  full  membership  will  prove  popular  not  only  in 
the  colony  itself — which,  largely  owing  to  his 
influence  and  personality,  is  now  far  more  numerous 
than  when  he  became  Associate — but  among  an 
extensive  circle  of  admirers  elsewhere. 


At  the  same  meeting  as  that  which  elected  Mr. 
Forbes  three  new  Associates  were  appointed — Mr. 
William  Orpen,  painter ;  Mr.  F.  Derwent  Wood, 
sculptor,  and  Mr.  Ernest  George,  architect.  All 
three  are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  respective  spheres,  but  perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  these  appointments  is  that  of  Mr. 
Orpen,  as  it  affords  further  proof  of  the  desire  of 
the  Academy  to  adopt  into  its  ranks  men  who  are 
wholly  free  from  the  so-called  “  Academic  ”  taint. 
Mr.  Orpen  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  perhaps  the  most  potent  force 
in  English  art  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a  young 
man  and  his  advance  has  been  remarkable,  but 
distinguished  as  is  the  position  he  has  already 
attained,  we  think  the  future  will  show  that  he  has 
not  yet  reached  the  summit  of  his  career. 

Simultaneously  with  the  elections  referred  to 
above  came  the  announcement  of  the  presentation 
to  the  nation  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A., 
of  his  vast  portrait  group  representing  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  painting,  which  it 
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will  be  remembered  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1908, 
contains  fourteen  full-size  portraits  of  members, 
those  assembled  being  the  President,  Sir  Edward 
Poynter ;  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  the  Keeper ;  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  the  Treasurer;  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas,  Mr.  Ouless,  Mr.  David  Murray, 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Swan,  Mr.  T.  Brock,  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  and  the 
painter  himself.  Mr.  Eaton,  the  Secretary,  is 
also  present.  The  painting  is  now  hung  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at  Milbank. 


By  his  will  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  director  of  the 
firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  left  important 
bequests  to  the  nation  from  his  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  Italian  pictures,  and  we  are  told  was 
guided  largely  in  the  particular  bequests  made  by 
a  desire  to  represent  masters  at  present  unrepre¬ 
sented  or  inadequately  so  in  the  National  Galleries. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Galleries  in  New  Bond 
Street  are  to  be  seen  some  interesting  pictures  of 
Northern  and  Central  India,  in  which  Mr.  Frank 


Dean  once  more  proves  himself  a  painter  of  dis¬ 
tinct  ability,  well  equipped  as  regards  accuracy  of 
vision  and  power  of  expression,  and  with  a  refined 
feeling  for  colour.  Those  who  have  admired  his 
pictures  of  Egypt  will  find  him  equally  interesting 
in  the  works  now  on  view.  Most  of  them  are 
executed  in  water-colour,  undoubtedly  the  most 
suitable  medium  for  depicting  the  subtle  yet  often 
fierce  beauties  of  an  Eastern  scene.  Amongst  the 
sixty  drawings  there  are  several  which  call  for 
especial  notice.  Benares,  the  great  religious  centre 
of  India,  has  evidently  appealed  very  strongly  to 
the  artist,  and  has  furnished  him  with  some  of  his 
most  imposing  subjects.  The  Well  of  Knowledge, 
with  its  great  white  mosque  in  the  background, 
set  against  a  sky  of  exquisite  blue,  is  a  remarkably 
fine  achievement,  admirable  alike  in  composition 
and  execution.  The  Bathing  Ghats,  which  is  re¬ 
produced  here  in  colour  (p.  45),  is  another 
impressive  work,  impregnated,  as  is  also  The 
Burning  Ghats,  with  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
of  India.  In  these  two  drawings  it  will  be  noticed 
that  each  group  of  figures  is  placed  with  due 
regard  to  the  composition  and  balance  of  the 
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whole  picture.  The  Street  of  the  Golden  Temple 
and  On  the  Way  to  the  Shrine  may  also  be  ranked 
amongst  the  best  of  th'e  Benares  drawings.  Of  the 
many  pictures  of  Delhi,  Jaipur,  Gwralior,  Agra, 
etc.,  mention  may  be  made  of  The  Chadni  Chauk, 
a  market  scene,  good  in  colour  and  arrangement, 
Snake  Charmers ,  The  fasmine  Toiuer ,  The  Elephant 
Stables ,  Carrying  Cotton  (in  which  the  camels  are 
particularly  well  executed  and  remind  us  that 
Mr.  Dean  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Ship 
of  the  Desert),  the  Breaking  of  the  Little  Monsoon , 
Gwalior ,  and  A  White  Street,  Gwalior  (reproduced 
below  and  on  p.  51).  On  looking  at  these  drawings 
it  is  obvious  that  the  artist  has  obtained  a  strong 
grip  of  the  character  and  atmosphere  of  the 
country  and  possesses  an  instinctive  feeling  for  its 
beauties.  The  variety  of  subject  and  treatment 
displayed  in  this  exhibition  will  do  much  to  add 
to  Mr.  Dean’s  reputation. 

The  Landscape  exhibition  held  annually  at  the 
Old  Water-colour  Society’s  Galleries  is  always  one 
not  only  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  by  reason  of 
the  nature-loving  quality  with  which  the  art  of 
some  of  the  contributors  has  always  been  dis¬ 


tinguished,  a  very  pleasant  one  too.  This  year  the 
artists  exhibiting  were  Messrs.  R.  W.  Allan.  J. 
Aumonier,  T.  Austen  Brown,  James  S.  Hill,  A.  D. 
Peppercorn,  Bertram  Priestman,  Leslie  Thomson 
and  George  Wetherbee.  Quite  recently  an  article 
in  these  pages  was  devoted  to  the  art  of  Mr.  J. 
Aumonier  and  in  the  exhibition  again  we  found  the 
charm  of  his  work  undiminished,  to  be  remembered 
especially  by  the  pictures  At  Bosham,  Sussex,  and 
An  Upland  Meadow.  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s  The 
Edge  of  the  Marsh,  shares  this  lofty  conception 
of  landscape,  as  do  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman’s  A 
Breezy  Day  and  Mist  Clouds.  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan 
continues  in  the  vein  to  which  he  has  accustomed 
us.  A  Fishing  Village  on  the  North  Coast,  because 
of  its  departure  in  composition,  enabled  us  to  see 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Allan’s  qualities  afresh.  Mr. 
Austen  Brown  strives  to  combine  realistic  subjects 
with  decorative  contrast  of  colour,  and  his  most 
successful  canvas  was  In  Shady  Pasture.  Mr. 
George  Wetherbee’s  successfully  dramatic  schemes 
were  of  adifferent  character  to  the  prevailing  tenour 
of  the  show.  Mr.  Hill’s  flower  studies  again  brought 
us  back  to  the  general  feeling  aroused  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  to  which  one  might  pay  the  highest  com- 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  THE  MUSIC  ROOM  OF  A  PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP  BY  PROF.  GERALD  MOIRA 


pliment  that  could  ever  be  paid  to  any  landscape 
exhibition,  by  saying  that  to  visit  it  was  like  paying 
a  visit  to  the  country. _ 

The  two  designs  which  we  reproduce  of  Professor 
Gerald  Moira’s  were  carried  out  for  the  decoration 
of  a  music  room  in  one  of  the  P.  and  O.  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamships.  Prof.  Moira  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  few  modern 
mural  decorators.  It  is  his  gift  to  combine 
tradition  with  modernity  and  freedom  of  design, 
and  to  achieve  in  colour  results  quite  individual 
but  perfectly  subservient  to  the  end  in  view. 


The  first  exhibition  of  the  Senefelder  Club  dis¬ 
appointed  us  a  little  in  its  neglect  of  the  more 


autographic  and  spontaneous  form  of  lithography. 
Mr.  Charles  Shannon’s  two  drawings,  a  beautiful 
little  panel  by  Mr.  Anning-Bell,  and  Mons.  T.  F. 
Raffaelli’s  Luxembourg  exemplified  this  side  of  the 
art  at  its  best  and  Cottet’s  Feux  de  la  Saint  Jean , 
Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick’s  and  Mr.  H.  Becker’s  designs 
supplemented  the  drawings,  thus  showing  the  free 
use  of  the  lithographic  chalk.  Also  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  works  of  Messts.  T.  R.  Way,  T.  Kerr 
Lawson,  E.  R.  Hope,  A.  Belleroche,  M.  Bauer, 
J.  Pennell,  Ethel  Gabain,  and  A.  Lepere  might  be 
mentioned,  and  all  these  artists  supplied  peculiarly 
interesting  works.  _ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  last 
month  was  that  at  the  Ryder  Gallery  of  the  late 
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COLOURED  STENCILS 

Paul  F.  Maitland,  who  died  in  the  early  part 
of  last  summer.  He  was  one  of  the  few  close 
disciples  of  Whistler’s  method,  with  something 
of  his  master’s  extreme  sensitiveness  of  touch. 
Whistler’s  extreme  sensibility  was  fully  a  matter  of 
both  touch  and  vision,  but  with  Maitland  the  vision 
seemed  to  fail  altogether  at  times,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  a  sad  one  because  of  the  blackness  which 
appeared  often  to  descend  like  a  form  of  depres¬ 
sion  upon  an  art  otherwise  blithe  and  happily 
inspired.  _ 

Some  recent  work  of  Mr.  Carton  Moore  Park’s 
lately  exhibited  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  witnessed  to 
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BY  CARTON  MOORE  PARK 


the  great  versatility  and  skill  of  the  artist  in  turning 
any  medium  to  a  characteristic  result.  His  stencil 
work,  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  four  admir¬ 
able  specimens,  scarcely  requires  the  signature  to 
identify  it  wuth  his  name.  He  has  always  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  observe  things  in  the  mass, 
rather  than  by  outline,  and  successful  stencil  work 
essentially  depends  upon  the  ^appreciation  of  form 
in  the  mass.  Incidentally,  the  mere  outline  ;in 
most  of  Mr.  Park’s  designs  is  very  pleasing. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Peppercorn’s  oil  paintings,  which  with 
a  collection  of  his  w'ater-colours  were  to  be  seen 
last  month  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  are  endeared 
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CHISELLED  STEEL  BOXES  BY  THOMAS  P.  SPALL 


to  a  very  large  public  by  reason  of  the  deep  feeling 
expressed  in  them.  They  give  a  synthesis  of  the 
emotions  which  affect  this  painter  most  in  the 
presence  of  nature,  but  they  are  conventionalised 
to  Mr.  Peppercorn’s  own  convention.  Therefore 
his  water  colours  in  which,  so  to  speak,  contact 
with  nature  is  more  directly  shown,  have  quite  a 
different  character,  and  there  will  be  found  people 
who  will  respond  to  their  acute  realism  more  than 
to  the  artist’s  oil  paintings. 

At  the  same  galleries  some  water-colours  by  Mr. 
Wynne  Apperley  were  on  view.  These  varied  in 
merit,  but  at  his  best  the  highest  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Apperley.  The  Basin  of  St.  Mark ,  On  the 
Grand  Canal,  Varenna,  Lake  Como ,  showed  a 
peculiar  ability  to  see  a  crowded  scene  as  a  whole 
and  with  the  component  colour  contrasts  brought 
into  effective  relationship.  Sometimes  a  slightly 
tattered  effect  is  given,  as  if  the  treatment  had 


been  too  hasty  for  the  deliberation  which  the 
admirable  sense  of  composition  expresses. 


At  the  Ryder  Gallery  Mr.  A.  Lys  Baldry  has 
been  exhibiting  some  tempera  landscapes,  and 
certainly  the  medium  seems  to  suit  his  peculiar 
talent  and  that  simple  and  pleasant  style  which, 
with  a  sympathetically  expressed  preference  for  a 
certain  character  of  subject,  are  to  be  identified 
always  with  his  name. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Following  up  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir 
George  Kenrick)  when  he  opened  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Artists  in  the  Autumn  of  1908,  the  Society 
in  their  last  Autumn  exhibition  included  a  small 
section  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  representing  principally 
work  by  local  artists  and  past  and  present  students 
of  the  Birmingham  Schools  of  Art.  The  contri¬ 
butors  numbered  58,  and  the  exhibits  about  300, 
chiefly  jewellery  and  metal  work,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected  in  this  district,  with  some  embroidery,  book 
illustration,  book-binding  and  wood-carving  in  addi¬ 
tion.  Prominent  among  the  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin,  whose  jewellery  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Studio,  Mr.  H.  Wilson, 
who  had  a  small  case  of  his  exquisite  jewellery,  Mr. 
Thos.  P.  Spall  (one  of  the  masters  of  the  Central 
School  of  Art),  who  had  a  collection  of  very  good 
work  in  chiselled  and  inlaid  steel,  Mr.  Joseph 
Southall,  who  showed  a  case  of  miniatures,  and 
Miss  Mary  J.  Newell  (embroidery).  Among  the 
younger  contributors  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward 
Steele  Harper  deserves  special  mention,  his  jewellery 
and  silver  cup  inlaid  with  stones  (page  53)  showing 
great  power  of  design  and  promise  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Bernard  Cuzner  sent  an  excellent  collection 
of  silver-work  and  jewellery,  and  three  good  brass 
clocks  based  on  Elizabethan  models ;  Miss  Iv. 
Cavanagh,  Miss  Mabel  Bendall,  Miss  Gladys 
Falcke  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Croisdale  also  contributed 
good  work.  The  exhibition  has  been  a  distinct 
success,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  develop  into  an  annual,  or  at  least  a 
biennial,  institution.  A.  E.  M. 

LIVERPOOL. — The  surplus  fund  derived 
from  the  Liverpool  Pageant  held  in  i  907 
to  celebrate  the  sept-centenary  of  the 
granting  of  the  first  charter  to  Liverpool 
by  King  John  has  very  appropriately  been  devoted 
to  recording  the  event  by  mural  decoration  in 
the  entrance  vestibule  of  the  Town  Hall.  The 
lunettes  occurring  immediately  above  the  panelling 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  vestibule  have  been 


filled  with  paintings  on  canvas  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Amschewitz,  who  won 
the  opportunity  for  this  display  of  his  ability  in 
open  competition,  the  award  being  made  by  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  whose  impartial  selection  has 
been  fully  justified  since  the  composition  and 
harmonious  colouring  of  the  designs  can  now  be 
fully  studied  in  situ.  The  subjects  represent  the 
granting  of  the  first  civic  charter  by  King  John  in 
1207,  and  the  subsequent  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  Port  through  the  aids  of  Peace ,  Education , 
Enterprise ,  and  Commerce.  A  few  years  ago  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  over  the  grand  staircase 
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exhibition  or  public  gallery,  or 
wheresoever  presented.  J.  T. 


MEMORIAL  CHANCEL-GATES  IN  OAK,  FOR  THE 
BALDRED,  NORTH  BERWICK  DESIGNED  BY  J. 

was  entrusted  to  the  late  Charles  Furze,  and  this 
more  recent  adornment  of  the  Town  Hall  indi¬ 
cates  a  growing  tendency  towards  the  decoration 
of  civic  buildings,  leading  to  the  hope  that  in 
course  of  time  local  artists  may  secure  public 
recognition  for  similar  opportunities.  H.  B.  B. 


Edinburgh.  — The 

chancel  screen  gates  re¬ 
cently  executed  for  St. 
Baldred’s  Church,  North 
Berwick,  were  designed  by  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  James  Smith  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Edinburgh.  This  young 
architect  has  had  two  great  advan¬ 
tages,  viz.  :  firstly,  he  acquired 
exceptional  facility  of  draughts¬ 
manship  in  the  Life  School  at  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Art ;  and 
secondly,  he  received  an  architec¬ 
tural  training  under  the  able  tuition 
of  Mr.  Lorimer  (whose  work  has 
again  and  again  been  reproduced 
in  The  Studio).  Mr.  Richardson 
never  crossed  the  border  into  England  until  the 
year  1906,  when  coming  south  he  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ayrner  Vallance  (who  had  made  his 
acquaintance  in  the  previous  year  while  both  of 
them  happened  to  be  studying  the  splendid  wood 


CHURCH  OF  ST. 
S.  RICHARDSON 


GLASGOW. — Among  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Painters,  W.  A.  Gibson  stands  out  as 
an  individualist.  He  takes  art  seri¬ 
ously,  does  not  paint  “  what  the  public  demands,” 
avoids  the  commonplace  mistake  of  becoming 
“rutty”  by  seeking,  from  time  to  time,  new 
sketching  grounds  with  fresh  inspiration.  He 
understands  and  can  interpret  the  grandeur  of 
Holland,  the  beauty  of  England,  the  charm  of 
Scotland,  but  returning  from  a  PTench  village  in 
Touraine,  a  district  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
cave  dwellings,  he  brings  a  portfolio  of  sketches, 
with  such  effects  as  are  unobtainable  in  any  of 
the  old  familiar  places.  In  The  Batiks  of  the 
Loir  the  delightful  pearly  feeling  of  the  silvery- 
grey  atmosphere  is  cleverly  suggested ;  while  in 
Goats  the  volatility  of  the  French  people  seems 
characteristic  of  the  goats,  for  rapid  sketching  is 
here  demanded,  as  the  grouping  changes  with 
the  slightest  interruption.  Mr.  Gibson  seeks  to 
obtain  quality  in  his  work,  he  studies  technique 
carefully,  rapidity  of  execution  has  no  attractions 
for  him.  To  a  respect  for  the  modern  Dutch 
method,  he  adds  an  independence  and  indivi¬ 
duality  that  make  his  work  distinguished  in 
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carvings  at  King’s  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen)  to 
some  of  the  screens  in  ancient  parish  churches 
in  England.  From  that  time  Mr.  Richardson 
acquired  for  mediteval  screen-work  a  sympathy 
which  subsequent  visits  to  such  congenial  spots 
as,  e.g.,  Oxford,  Ewelme  and  Burford  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  only  deepened  and  intensified. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  never  allowed  himself 
to  drift  into  becoming  a  mere  copyist  of  English 
Perpendicular  wrork.  The  treatment  of  the  gates 
here  illustrated  is  the  outcome  and  expression  of 
strong  national  sentiment.  The  whole  design 
speaks  for  itself,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  that  the  evangelistic  symbols  terminating  the 
stiles  of  the  gates,  are  placed  sideways  and  cut 
front  forward,  for  the  very  practical  and  construc¬ 
tional  reason  that  by  this  means  the  utmost 
available  capacity  of  the  material  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  wood-carver.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  figures  been  set  faces  westward, 
they  must  have  suffered  considerable  diminution 
in  size  to  enable  them  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid, 
without  joining.  Even  in  a  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  the  crisp  and  workmanlike  chiselling  of 
the  originals  is  apparent.  For  Mr.  Richardson  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  a  sculptor  whose  single  aim  is  to  conform, 


albeit  the  design  he  has  to  deal  with  be  new,  to 
the  best  traditions  of  ancient  craftsmanship. 


PARIS.  —  The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art 
purchased  by  the  Government  during 
1909  has  just  taken  place  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  Many  of  the  works 
there  exhibited  have  already  figured  in  the  salons 
and  in  various  other  exhibitions,  but  this  did  not 
in  the  least  lessen  one’s  interest  in  seeing  them 
together,  for  we  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  aims 
which  have  guided  the  Sous-Secretaire  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  making  his  acquisitions.  One  must  admit 
that  he  has  been  guided  by  principles  of  the 
widest  eclecticism,  for  among  the  435  works 
shown  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  there  were 
examples  of  every  school,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  had 
admirably  fulfilled  his  mission.  On  the  ether 
hand  there  was  a  tendency,  which  at  times  may  be 
dangerous,  to  acquire  too  many  little  things — too 
many  studies,  too  many  sketches,  all  of  which  would 
be  more  suitable  for  the  portfolio  of  a  collector  than 
for  our  public  galleries.  For  these,  more  finished, 
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more  important  works  are  required  and,  briefly, 
those  which,  to  the  eyes  of  a  future  generation, 
will  be  representative  of  the  definite  manner  and 
complete  style  of  the  artist.  There  were  certainly 
in  this  exhibition  many  works  which  honourably 
represent  the  present-day  French  school,  such  as 
the  two  beautiful  panels  of  a  diptych  by  Menard, 
which  were  shown  at  the  Salon  1909  and  were 
illustrated  in  The  Studio  last  June  (p.  48) 
also  La  Mine  by  Gillot,  Palerme  (1676)  by 
Fouqueray  (a  superb  picture  of  that  naval  battle), 
L’ Enfant  d  la  Crinoline  by  Desch,  a  fine  landscape 
by  Guillemet,  a  charming  sea-piece  by  Mesle, 
figure  paintings  by  Raffaelli,  and  a  delightful 
Salut  d  Paris  by  Willette.  Among  the  sculpture 
I  must  mention  two  excellent  busts  of  women  by 
Rodin,  and  also  the  interesting  and  valuable  busts 
of  Degas  and  of  Renoir  by  Paulin.  The  head 
of  Bonnat  by  Segoffin  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work  ; 
the  artist  has  imbued  the 
image  of  his  model  with  a 
character,  a  vigour  and  a 
vitality  which  one  must 
designate  as  truly  remark¬ 
able. 


The  bust  of  Barbey  d’Au- 
revilly  by  Rodin,  which  is 
reproduced  on  this  page, 
is  that  which  was  referred 
to  in  my  notes  last  month. 


Among  the  smaller  ex¬ 
hibitions  that  of  the 
“Eclectique”  was  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  by  reason 
of  the  perfect  taste  with 
which  the  various  works 
exhibited  by  the  members 
were  hung,  and  indeed 
artists  and  organisers  of 
exhibitions  especially  might 
well  take  a  lesson  in  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  from  it. 
Paintings,  sculptures,  laces, 
tapestries,  all  were  placed 
in  very  agreeably  harmo¬ 
nious  juxtaposition  in  the 
Galerie  des  Artistes  Mod- 
ernes,  and  the  success 
which  attended  the  show 
was  amply  deserved.  First 
my  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  carvings  in  wood 


by  Raymond  Bigot.  This  artist,  who  must  be 
counted  among  our  leading  animaliers,  has  made 
a  speciality  of  wood  carving  —  an  art  much 
neglected  nowadays,  but  which  served  artists  of 
bygone  days  for  so  many  masterpieces.  His  very 
fine  Dindon ,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Government,  has  been  already  seen  in  the  Salon. 
At  present  Bigot  is  engaged  in  work  more  deco¬ 
rative  in  character,  and  in  this  he  succeeds  equally 
and  exceedingly  well.  In  particular  I  noticed  his 
frame  for  a  mirror,  his  frieze  of  pigeons,  destined 
for  a  bed,  and  his  Vol  de  Cor  beaux — a  decorative 
panel  carved  and  inlaid.  Another  sculptor  of  great 
talent,  though  in  a  different  style,  is  M.  Henry 
Bouchard,  whose  large  Bceufs  at  the  last  Salon  is 
still  fresh  in  our  memory.  His  Jeune  file  d  la 
Gazelle ,  a  group  in  bronze  a  cire  perdue ,  is  a  little 
work  which  would  not  appear  incongruous  if 
placed  in  the  museum  of  antiquities  at  Naples. 
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M.  Pierre  Calmettes,  the  indefatigable  secretary 
of  the  society,  makes  interior  paintings  his 
speciality.  He  has  followed  his  remarkable 
series  of  pictures  executed  in  the  house  of  M. 
Anatole  France  by  another  series  of  five  exceed¬ 
ingly  brilliant  paintings  done  in  the  Muse'e  des 
Arts  Decoratifs.  M.  Desire  -  Lucas  showed  a 
charming  interior  of  a  mill  and  two  pastel  studies. 
M.  Augustin  Rey  was  represented  by  vigorous 
water-colours  of  the  Haute  Engadine,  and  M.  Le 
Meilleur  by  some  etchings.  M.  Harry  van  der 
Weyden  exhibited  nine  pictures  which  attracted 
me,  as  his  paintings  always  do,  by  their  bold 
execution  and  their  truth  to  nature.  The  most 
important  of  these  canvases  reminded  me  some¬ 
what  of  Michael,  for  in  it  I  saw  the  same  lowering 
sky,  the  same  sombre  earth;  and  it  is  strange  to  find 
this  artist’s  work  approximating,  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  to  that  of  the  father  of  the  Barbizon  school. 
Decorative  Art  was  represented  at  the  Eclectique 
by  the  work  of  other  artists.  The  numerous  ex¬ 
hibits  of  M.  Jean  Dunand  were  of  premier 
importance,  and  in  his  manipulation  of  copper, 
pewter  and  of  lead,  this  artist  shows  masterly 
skill.  M.  Eugene  Feuillatre  makes  no  pause  in 
his  progress  —  each  one  of  his  enamels  marks  a 
fresh  step  forward  upon  the  road  of  success.  The 


jewellery  shown  by  Rivaud,  the  wrought  iron  work 
of  Robert,  and  Mme.  Le  Meilleur’s  embroideries 
completed  an  interesting  ensemble. 

At  the  Galerie  de  l’Art  Moderne,  in  the  rue 
Tronchet,  M.  Diaz  Vasquez  has  been  exhibiting 
some  pictures  of  vigorous  and  sincere  execution. 
Among  the  Spanish  artists  who  make  Paris  their 
home  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  M.  Vasquez 
compels  our  notice  by  the  fidelity — a  little  brutal 
at  times,  though  this  is  no  bad  thing — with  which 
he  sets  himself  to  render  the  nature  and  the  life  of 
his  country.  M.  Lunois  also  has  made  a  visit  to 
Spain,  and  hasheturned  with  some  excellent  work 
done  during  his  stay  in  that  country.  His  work  in 
oils  and  pastel  is  less  well  known  than  his  etching, 
but  his  pictures  evince  the  same  excellent  qualities 
of  colouring  and  picturesqueness,  and  especially 
I  was  pleased  with  D  Ecole  de  Danse  a  Triana , 
L'  Ordination  d  Salamanque ,  La  Guiiarera, 
Concha  la  Danseuse.  H.  F. 

VIENNA. — The  Winter  exhibition  at  the 
Kiinstlerhaus  proved  a  very  attractive 
one,  although  it  was  a  small  one  in 
comparison  with  those  of  former  years. 
Portraits  were  fewer  than  usual,  a  notable  absentee 
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in  this  department  being  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  unable  to  contribute  owing  to  illness. 
W.  V.  Krausz  showed  some  good  examples  of  his 
art,  in  particular  a  portrait  of  the  well-known  actor, 
Herr  Gerasch,  as  “Tasso”  in  Goethe’s  drama  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  portrait  of  the  dancer,  Lily 
Berger,  the  latter  being  fine  in  colour  and  effect. 
Nicolaus  Schattenstein’s  portraits  of  women  have 
during  the  last  few  years  become  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Ktinstlerhaus  exhibitions.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  well  represented  by  a  portrait  he 
has  lately  painted  of  Prof.  Heinrich  von  Angeli, 
President  of  the  Kunstlergenossenschaft  and  him¬ 
self  renowned  as  a  portrait-painter.  Heinrich 
Rauchinger’s  portraits  always  attract  attention  at 
these  shows  ;  they  are  essentially  vigorous  in  treat¬ 
ment,  particularly  those  of  men,  and  both 
composition  and  colouring  are  strong  points  with 
him.  Among  the  other  contributors  in  this  sphere 
were  Victor  Scharf,  Eduard  Veith,  Paul  Joano- 
witch  and  David  Kohn  -the  last  a  remarkably 
able  artist  who  has  a  predilection  for  red  chalks. 


Jehudo  Epstein,  who  also  belongs  to  the  chief 
portraitists  of  the  Iviinstlerhaus,  exhibited  a  small 
collection  of  his  pictures,  which  proved  that  the 
plane  he  has  attained  is  a  high  one,  and  at  the 


same  time  that  his  ideals  are  thoroughly  sound 
and  based  on  sure  artistic  principles.  His  fresco 
scenes  testified  to  his  skill  in  composition  and 
management  of  light  effects,  and  his  studies  of 
the  lagoons  of  Venice  furnished  further  testimony 
to  this.  Particularly  pleasing  in  tone  and  ren¬ 
dering  of  atmosphere  were  his  Alte  Briicke  and 
lm  IVasser,  an  admirable  study  of  reflections, 
and  again  in  Interieur  aus  Burane,  an  intimate 
piece  of  painting.  This  same  intimate  feeling  was 
discernible  in  Victor  Scharf’s  Dutch  Interior ,  a 
very  interesting  work.  Adolf  Kaufmann,  in  his 
Canal  in  Bruges ,  must  be  credited  with  a  very 
successful  rendering  of  this  old-world  motif. 
Among  others  who  sent  good  work  were  Eduard 
Kasparides,  Alfred  von  Flfigel,  Victor  Rudolf  von 
Mehoffer,  Albert  Schwarz,  Alfred  Wesemann,  Josef 
Kinzel,  Hans  Larwin  and  Karl  Scholz. 


The  picturesque  old  towns  and  villages  along 
the  Danube  have  inspired  more  than  one  artist, 
as  for  instance  Max  Suppantschitsch,  Oskar  Grill, 
who  works  in  coloured  chalks,  and  Eduard  Zetsche. 
Ferdinand  Brunner  is  making  good  progress  in 
his  work,  which  is  characterised  by  purity  of  colour 
and  a  sensitive  touch.  Karl  Pippich  is  another 
artist  who  favours  old  -  time  motives.  Franz 
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Some  very  good  sculp¬ 
ture  was  shown  by  Franz 
Zelezny,  Melanie  von 
Horschetzky,  Friedrich 
Gornik,  Emanuel  Pendl 
and  Otto  Hofner,  and 
plaquettes  and  medals  by 
Hans  Schafer  and  Karl 
Maria  Schwerdtner. 
Graphic  art  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Ferdinand  Gold, 
who  contributed  some 
fine  etchings  in  his  well- 
known  manner,  Anna 
Mik,  Rudolf  Hanke  and 
Julius  Johannes  Fischer. 


Windhager  contributed  some  outdoor  scenes,  Im 
Mai ,  with  its  singularly  harmonious  treatment,  being 
one  of  the  best  of  them.  Joh.  Nepomuk  Geller, 
in  addition  to  other  excellent  examples  of  his  art, 
contributed  one  called  Diirnstein ,  which  particu¬ 
larly  signalised  his  intimate  observation  of  nature. 
Josef  Jungwirth’s  studies  of  flowers  are  effective 
and  rich  in  coloration.  Otto  Herschel’s  work 
is  suffused  with  poetic  sentiment  —  a  trait 
which  is  particularly  discernible  in  his  Bridge 
of  Sighs.  Other  contributors  who  must  not  be 
passed  over  were  Angela  Adler,  Fritz  Pontini, 
Friedrich  Beck,  Konstantin  Damianos,  Karl  Gsur, 
Eduard  Ameseder,  and  Othmar  Ruzicka,  whose 
studies  of  Moravian  girls  are  remarkable  for  their 
fidelity  to  nature  in  costume  and  in  form.  There 
were  three  lady  artists  whose  work  should  be 
mentioned :  Frau  Olga  Florian-Wiesinger,  who 
sent  some  fine  studies  of  flower-gardens  ;  Minnie 
Gause,  a  study  of  an  old  town  capitally  drawn, 
and  Emmie  von  Leuzer  Hirschfeld  whose  un¬ 
doubted  talent  could  be 
seen  to  advantage  in  her 
study  Kirchgang  in  der 
Bretagne. 


to  be  an  artist  of  very  sensitive  touch  and  percep¬ 
tion.  His  two  pictures,  Boulevard  by  Night  and 
Sommertag ,  shown  at  this  exhibition,  of  the  Genos- 
senschaft,  gave  proof  of  his  high  merit  as  an  artist. 

The  Hagenbund  exhibitions  are  always  a  source 
of  pleasure,  for  there  is  an  air  of  freshness  about 
them,  and  moreover  the  quality  of  the  work 
one  sees  there  always  shows  steady  development. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  winter  exhibition  it 
more  than  exceeded  expectations.  There  was  some 
excellent  work  shown  by  Ferdinand  Ludwig  Graf, 
who  has  always  something  new  to  say.  His  bits  of 
the  Tyrol  across  the  Brenner  Pass  and  on  the  pass 
itself,  at  Gossensass  and  other  old  places,  are  very 
fine  both  in  colouring  and  in  drawing.  His 
methods  are  his  own,  and  he  has  his  own  ideas  of 
coloration,  the  result  justifying  his  daring  experi¬ 
ments.  Walter  Hampel  showed  some  fine  old 
interiors  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  His  art  is  rich  in  poetic  fancy,  and  it 


The  work  of  one  artist 
has  been  purposely  left  to 
the  last,  because  death 
has  snatched  him  away 
from  the  midst  of  us  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six. 
It  is  of  Rudolf  Quittner 
I  speak.  The  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  his  pictures  in 
The  Studio  from  time 
to  time  have  shown  him 
64 
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( Kiinstlergenossenschaft ,  Vienna )  BY  jehudo  ETSTEIN 


is  this  which  makes  his  work  so  attractive.  His 
water-colour  drawing,  Marquise  de  Pompadour ,  a 
nude  figure  in  a  landscape, 
is  a  work  marked  by 
much  daintiness  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  execution  and  by 
a  general  air  of  refinement. 


Hugo  Baar  showed  some 
tender  snow  -  scenes  and 
spring  -  time  motives  from 
his  native  home  in  Moravia. 
This  artist  is  a  keen 
observer  of  nature  in  all 
her  whims  and  all  her 
fancies,  and  though  the 
titles  of  his  pictures  are 
often  the  same  there  is 
nothing  monotonous  about 
his  work.  Jakob  Glasner 
contributed  a  work  of  merit,  A  Peasant's  Cottage 
in  the  Tatra.  Armin  Horowitz,  a  son  of  the 


bund  some  three  years  ago. 
He  has  given  soft  contours 
to  his  woods,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  delineating  the 
rush  of  the  waters,  the 
whiteness  and  softness  of 
the  snow,  the  rich  verdure 
of  the  summer,  the  red- 
browns  of  autumn.  Gino 
Parin,  Josef  Ullmann,  Alois 
Kalvoda,  Gustav  Gwoz- 
decki,  R.  Sieck,  Otto 
Briinauer,  and  Henryk  von 
Uziemblo  were  also  well 
represented. 


Otto  Barth  contributed 
some  fine  landscapes  — 
charming  bits  from  Purg- 
stall  in  Lower  Austria, 
where  he  has  painted  many 
views  of  the  old  castle 
whose  old  roofs  and  grey 
walls  he  has  so  feelingly 
rendered.  It  is  the 
ancient  garden  of  this 
castle  that  provides  Count 
Herbert  Schaffgotsch  with 
those  rare  woods  used  in 
his  intarsia  landscapes. 
The  Count  has  without 
doubt  made  great  advance 
in  his  work  since  he  first 
exhibited  at  the  Hagen- 
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“summer”  (wood  intarsia) 

( Hagenbund,  Vienna ) 

well-known  portrait  painter,  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  here,  his  work  being  distinctly  meritorious 
in  its  freshness  and  orig¬ 
inality  of  treatment. 

Edmund  Steppes’  land¬ 
scapes  are  pleasing.  Some 
excellent  work  was  shown 
by  Adolf  Gross — sunny 
gardens  rich  in  colour ; 
and  garden  subjects  also 
attracted  Professor  Beyer, 
whose  pastels  are  of  a 
rare  charm. 


Of  sculpture  there  was 
but  little.  Franz  Barwig 
showed  a  quaint  group  of 
figures  in  carved  wood 
representing  the  “Serenis- 
simus”  of  a  petty  German 
Court  in  all  his  glory. 
Kindermann,  His  Serene 
Highness’s  Chamberlain, 
is  just  presenting  the 
Burgomaster  to  him,  the 
whole  of  the  Court  being 
present.  The  entire  group  of  figures  is  excellent, 
for  Barwig,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  wood- 


BY  COUNT  HERBERT  SCHAFFGOTSCH 


birds,  ravens,  vultures  and 
parrots  are  very  vivid  and 
show  him  to  be  a  keen 
observer  of  their  habits. 


Oskar  Laske,  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  whom  the  merit 
of  arranging  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  due,  contributed  a 
number  of  water  -  colour 
drawings  full  of  life  and 
freshness.  Dr.  Junk,  an 
artisc  of  marked  talent, 
exhibited  some  decorative 
woodwork  as  well  as  some 
excellent  coloured  etch¬ 
ings.  Franz  Simon,  F. 
Michl,  Vaclav  Maly,  Lud¬ 
vig  Kuba,  likewise  con¬ 
tributed  some  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  work. 
Lino  Vesco’s  Maria ,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Madonna 
seated  in  the  open  with 
an  old  village  for  a  back¬ 
ground,  is  a  work  inspired 
by  much  religious  fervour. 
Karl  Huck’s  paintings  of 
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sculptor,  infuses  life  into  the  hard  wood.  Alex¬ 
ander  Wilke  has  made  an  excellent  drawing  of  this 
scene.  Earwig  has  shown  that  he  can  also  express 
himself  in  bronze  and  in  marble,  some  good  examples 
of  his  work  in  these  materials  being  on  view.  Jan 
Stursa  exhibited  some  talented  work,  and  quite  a 
number  of  ladies  contributed  to  the  exhibition.  A 
special  room  was  set  apart  for  the  exhibits  of  the 
Bund  zeichnender  Kiinstler  of  Munich. 

A.  S.  L. 

BERLIN. — The  elegant  showrooms  of 
Messrs.  Reiner  and  Lewinsky  were 
recently  filled  with  a  unique  collection 
of  old  Schleswig-Holstein  relics,  and  a 
welcome  opportunity  was  thus  offered  of  taking 
note  of  the  venerable  and  highly  developed  culture 
of  this  most  artistic  of  all  the  German  provinces. 
The  best  productions  of  five  centuries  in  furniture, 
jewellery,  metal  work,  ceramics  and  weaving,  as 
well  as  old  books,  pictures  and  maps  which  were 
gathered  together  reflected  much  credit  on  the 
taste  and  skill  of  that  Low-German  tribe.  The 
best  object-lesson  of  the  excellence  of  the  old  local 


culture  was  to  be  seen  in  the  complete  interiors  in 
which  rich  wainscotings,  massive  chests  and 
graceful  spoon-boards,  heavy  tapestries  and  woven 
cushions  bore  testimony  to  accomplishments  in 
craftsmanship  which  we  are  striving  to  regain. 

An  exhibition  of  stained  glass  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  a  wider  public  to  the  workshops 
of  Mr.  Gottfried  Heinersdorff,  a  glass  painter  of 
scholarly  attainments  and  a  thorough  craftsman. 
He  is  a  connoisseur  and  lover  of  historical  treasures, 
but  his  supreme  aim  is  modern  development.  In 
him  our  best  designers  and  painters  have  found 
the  ideal  translator.  He  has  an  equal  regard 
for  the  old  methods  and  processes  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  methods  of  achieving  pictorial 
beauties.  He  does  not  despise  underlaying, 
underpainting,  and  etching,  and  he  executes  nar¬ 
row  leadings  in  the  old  style  or  large  ones  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  demands,  but  his  foremost 
principles  are  solidity  and  simplicity.  The  con¬ 
sideration  that  only  owners  of  houses  can  enjoy 
the  possession  of  good  stained  windows,  and  his 
contempt  for  common  imitations,  have  led  Mr. 
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Heinersdorff  to  revive  the  decoration  of 
windows  with  pictorial  panels  of  stained 
glass.  Such  portable  decorations  can  be 
easily  inserted  or  hung  up  in  flats  and 
other  rented  tenements,  and  they  are 
particularly  welcome  at  a  time  when  the 
light  of  day  is  so  much  appreciated,  and 
windows  are  preferred  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  untrammeled  by  draperies  and 
curtains.  Prominent  painters  like  Unger, 
Looschen,  and  Puhle,  craftsmen  like 
Peter  Behrens,  Oskar  Kaufman n,  and 
Albert  Gessner,  as  well  as  the  Vivarini, 
Holbein,  and  Leonardo,  are  represented 
in  HeinersdorfPs  repertory. 


The  early  death  of  Ferdinand  Lepcke 
has  deprived  us  of  an  unusually  talented 
sculptor.  He  had  learned  much  from 
the  antique,  but  also  came  under  the  staine 
influence  of  powerful  contemporaries; 
yet  real  creative  gifts,  and  untiring  study 
of  nature  helped  to  produce  a  personal  stamp. 
Lepcke’s  best  was  communicated  in  productions 
that  celebrated  the  beauty  of  the  female  body. 


AND  LEADED  GLASS  PANEL  DESIGNED  BY  A.  HAMBURGER 
EXECUTED  BY  G.  HEINERSDORFF 


Endowed  with  a  certain  Praxitelean  vein  he  knew 
how  to  find  the  slender  and  graceful  models  who 
embodied  his  artistic  vision  of  linear  harmony. 

He'  only  occasionally  used 
drapery;  generally  chaste 
nudity  expressed  his  con¬ 
ception.  He  therefore,  as 
a  rule,  represented  repose- 
fulness,  even  when  the 
erotic  moment  was  the 
spring  of  his  creation.  But 
Lepcke  felt  also  impulses 
for  imaginative  and  pas¬ 
sionate  motives.  His  am¬ 
bition  could  strive  high  and 
even  in  monumental  work, 
as  in  the  fountain  —  The 
Flood  —  for  the  city  of 
Bromberg,  he  attained 
astonishing  results. 


The  Berlin  Secession  has 
again  taken  up  the  difficult 
task  of  arranging  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Graphic  Arts. 
It  has  acted  thus  in  the 
conviction  that  drawing  is 
the  basis  of  all  art,  the 
most  direct  verification  of 
talent,  that  it  yields  a 
source  of  income  in  the 

STAINED  AND  LEADED  GLASS  PANELS  DESIGNED  BY  BECKER-TEMPELBURG 

executed  by  g.  heinersdorff  field  of  illustration,  and 
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affords  opportunities  to  acquire  without  great 
expenditure  really  artistic  possessions  for  the  home 
instead  of  mechanical  reproductions  Almost  a 
thousand  exhibits  of  drawings,  water  -  colours, 
pastels,  etchings,  lithographs,  and  woodcuts,  offered 
many  contributions  of  superior  merit  which  gained 
in  attraction  by  the  proximity  of  superficiality  and 
incompetence.  The  lion  in  this  assemblage  was 
Ferdinand  Hodler  from  Geneva,  whose  two  enor¬ 
mous  diorama  pictures  Aufsteig  (Ascent)  and 
Absturz  (The  Fall)  show  eminent  qualities  of  the 
draughtsman.  He  not  only  succeeds  in  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  alpine  grandeur  and  fierceness,  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  intrusion  of  man  with  his  death- 
challenging  hardihood,  but  his  pencil  is  a  perfect 
instrument  in  the  rendering  of  anatomical  form, 
movement  and  rocky  architecture.  Jan  Toroop 
displays  a  masterhand,  whether  he  draws  nature 
pure  and  simple  or  communicates  the  visions  of 
the  mystic  Souvenirs  of 
Diirer,  and  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelites  come  back  to  us 
whilst  we  enjoy  the  dia¬ 
mond-like  sharpness  of 
his  lines  and  inhale  some¬ 
thing  like  the  perfumes  of 
incense.  In  Max  Lieber- 
mann’s  etchings  and 
lithographs  with  Dutch 
motives  actuality  is  real¬ 
ised  to  the  rull,  and  in  his 
pastels  with  scenes  from 
beach  life  he  betrays  a 
perfect  delight  of  glowing 
colour.  This  medium  is 
treated  with  great  delicacy 
by  Ernst  Oppler  in  kin¬ 
dred  subjects.  M.  Bran¬ 
denburg  is  admirable  in 
studies  of  trees,  and  his 
aptitude  in  rendering  the 
intricacy  and  knottiness 
of  bough  and  stem  seems 
to  make  him  discover 
similar  lines  in  the  growth 
of  the  human  figure. 

Baluschek  draws  dramatic 
pictures  with  the  touch 
of  pathos  or  grim  humour 
from  proletarian  life,  and 
Kiithe  Kollwitz  insists  on 
an  unvarying  type  of 
coarse  ugliness  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  misery. 


Count  Kalkreuth  is  always  serious,  simple  and 
heartfelt  in  whatever  technique  he  chooses  to 
express  his  love  for  the  things  of  this  earth,  and 
we  have  no  more  reliable  etcher  or  lithographer 
than  Fritz  Boehle  from  Frankfurt,  whose  realism 
attains  the  classic.  Hans  Thoma’s  many  sided¬ 
ness  of  motive  and  method  is  astonishing,  The 
lithographic  renderings  of  landscape  by  H.  von 
Volkmann  were  very  agreeable  contributions. 
Lovis  Corinth  is  a  perfect  draughtsman  when  he 
likes,  but  he  often  contents  himself  with  im¬ 
provisation  and  with  displaying  his  talent  for 
composition  and  movement.  The  same  regret 
must  be  felt  in  the  study  of  Max  Slevogt’s  litho¬ 
graphic  series  of  book-illustrations,  although  it 
displays  the  artist’s  talent  for  composition  and 
movement  and  his  spiritual  vein.  We  were 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  admiring  some 
distinguished  foreigners  as  graphic  artists,  such  as 
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Manet,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Anders  Zorn,  Carl  Larsson, 
and  Toulouse-Lautrec.  J.  J. 

OPEN  HAGEN.  — The  Royal  Copen¬ 
hagen  Porcelain  Factory  has  won  a 
distinctive  triumph  for  itself  by  coming 
to  the  front  in  European  ceramics,  and 
the  celebration  on  the  ist  January  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  art  directorship  of  the  factory  by 
Professor  Arnold  Krog,  is  one  in  which  all  lovers 
of  the  Danish  ware  will  be  interested.  It  is  to  the 
untiring  genius  of  Arnold  Krog  that  the  ware  has 
become  expressive  of  the  highest  poetical  qualities 
and  is  intensely  national  in  character. 

Arnold  Krog  was  born  in  the  small  Danish  town 
of  Frederiksvoerk,  and  was  the  son  of  an  iron- 
founder.  Apprenticed  to  a  mason,  he  afterwards 


“THE  writer”  BY  FERDINAND  LEPCKF. 


entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Copenhagen,  where  he  passed  his  examination 
as  an  architect.  Among  his  contemporaries  as- 
students  were  P.  S.  Kroyer,  the  great  painter  whose 
death  in  November  last  has  inflicted  a  great  loss- 
upon  Danish  Art,  and  Martin  Nyrop,  the  architect 
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of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Copenhagen.  During  his- 
early  days  he  worked  on  the  restoration  of  the  oldi 
Danish  castles  of  Fredensborg  and  Kronborg.  In 
1884  The  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Works,, 
under  the  direction  of  Philip  Schou,  had  been  re¬ 
built  near  the  park  of  Frederiksberg,  and  Schou,, 
seeing  some  of  young  Krog’s  decorative  work,, 
recognised  his  genius  and  invited  him  to  become 
an  artist  at  the  factory.  This  was  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1885. 


Until  1885  the  factory  had  lived,  like  so  many 
of  the  old  factories,  on  its  early  traditions.  Its 
chief  manufacture  was  the  blue  fluted  porcelain. 
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and  this  was  worked  on  the  old  tech¬ 
nique  and  traditions.  It  is  Krog’s 
indisputable  honour  to  have  created 
and  pointed  out  new  directions.  From 
ornamental  decorations  in  under-glaze 
work  he  proceeded  to  important  works 
of  art  by  slow  and  sure  stages.  He 
turned  to  nature  and  translated  new 
forms  into  ceramic  art.  He  imbued 
the  melting,  dreamy,  sad-hued  porcelain 
with  the  character  of  the  Danish  land¬ 
scape.  His  great  simplicity  of  motif  is 
the  great  simplicity  of  genius.  His 
effects  are  so  natural  and  subdued  that 
their  greatness  might  well  escape  com¬ 
mon  observation.  Altior  ars  est  celare 
artem  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  art 
of  Arnold  Krog.  His  love  of  natural 
form  received  a  new  impetus  from  a 
visit  he  paid  to  Paris  in  1888,  when 
some  of  the  finest  art  treasures  of 
Japan  came  into  Europe  owing  to  the 
noble  families  in  Japan  who  had  col¬ 
lected  for  centuries  having  to  sell  their 
treasures.  Krog  saw  these  masterpieces 
of  the  old  potters  and  realised  that 
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they  in  common  with  him  had  found  in  nature 
the  eternal  spring  of  artistic  inspiration.  From 
that  date  he  pressed  onward  in  the  path  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself.  He  gathered  around 
him  a  band  of  artists  —  Lusberg,  Mortensen, 
Hallin,  Heylmann,  the  Misses  Host,  Oppeman, 
and  Schmidt,  instructing  them  and  filling  them 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  creation  of  important 
dishes  and  vases  decorated  in  under-glaze 
technique  and  reflecting  the  dreamy  and  poetical 
character  of  their  native  landscape. 


The  fecundity  of  Krog’s  genius  is  amazing, 
even  in  regard  to  the  old  under-glaze  services 
for  useful  ware,  oniy  there  are  no  less  than 
two  thousand  different  forms,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been  conceived  by  his  brain.  With 
a  sure  hand  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  exact 
qualities  suitable  to  the  technique  of  the  plastic 
clay.  In  co-operation  with  the  chemists  of  the 
factory  experiments  were  conducted  extensively 
with  the  various  fluid  glazes,  and  especially  the 
crystalline,  discovered  at  the  factory  in  1886, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  Copenhagen  was 
the  first  to  exhibit  the  possibilities  and  beauty 
of  these  crystalline  glazes  to  the  public. 


PROF.  ARNOLD  KROG,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

ROYAL  COPENHAGEN  PORCELAIN  WORKS 
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The  influence  of  Krog  has  been  a  wide  one,  and 
many  of  the  European  factories  have  tried,  with 
more  or  less  originality,  to  produce  in  the  hard 
porcelain  the  qualities  of  the  inimitable  porcelain 
of  Copenhagen.  But  Arnold  Krog  was  the  pioneer, 
and  Denmark  justly  celebrates  his  triumph.  Every¬ 
thing  from  his  hands  has  been  well  conceived,  and 
without  seeking  reward  he  has  won  the  esteem  of 
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the  cultured  critics  of  a  whole  continent.  To-day 
the  laurel  wreath  he  has  won  is  his  by  acclamation. 

With  the  foregoing  notes  we  give  illustrations 
of  a  variety  of  interesting  figures  recently  produced 
at  the  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Works  from 
models  by  Christian  Thomsen,  E.  Nielsen,  Axel 
Locker,  and  Knud  Kyhn,  all  four  belonging  to  the 
present  staff  of  artists.  A.  H. 

STOCKHOLM. — The  two  most  interesting 
art  exhibitions  during  the  last  month  were 
arranged,  one  by  the  young  painter,  Gun- 
nar  Borjeson,  and  his  sister,  the  sculptor, 
Miss  Lena  Borjeson,  the  other  by  the  landscape 
painter,  Helmer  Osslund.  For  more  than  forty 


years  the  name  of  Borjeson  has  been  well  known 
in  Sweden.  The  father  of  the  two  young  artists, 
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the  aged  Prof.  John  Borjeson,  was  the 
author  of  many  of  our  best  statues,  first 
and  foremost  among  them  being  the  ex¬ 
cellent  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  X. 
at  Malmo.  Until  quite  recently  an  ener¬ 
getic  agitation  has  been  carried  on  to  get 
a  replica  of  this  beautiful  work  erected 
in  Stockholm  in  front  of  the  Northern 
Museum,  but  the  Stockholmians  have 
been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Malmo,  who  want  to  keep  this 
really  great  work  of  art  to  themselves. 
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Though  the  young  Borjesons  are  not 
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by  any  means  up  to  their  father’s  standard, 
the  son  shows  real  talent  in  some  paintings  of 
interiors  from  his  parents’  home.  Especially  good 
is  a  picture  called  The  Corner-Sofa,  a  group 
of  three  young  girls,  two  of  whom  are  sewing 
while  the  other  is  reading  aloud  to  them.  The 
movements  of  the  hands  of  the  sewing  girls  are 
excellently  rendered.  Painted  with  a  strong  plastic 
feeling  is  the  portrait  of  the  artist’s  father,  medita¬ 
ting  in  an  easy-chair  in  a  natural  and  characteristic 
pose.  The  colour  in  this  portrait,  as  in  many  of 
G.  Borjeson’s  works,  is  a  little  raw.  Of  Miss 
Borjeson’s  sculpture  I  can  only  say  that  her  smaller 
works — inkstands  and  so  forth — -are  the  best. 


Helmer  Osslund  has  chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
painting  the  scenery  of  the  province  of  Anger- 
manland,  in  North  Sweden.  He  succeeds  well  in 
rendering  the  grand  but  somewhat  unyielding 
character  of  his  native  place.  The  typical  Swedish 
small  red  cottages  standing  out  against  the  clear 
blue  sky  and  the  glittering  white  snow-clad  hills 
make  a  very  sympathetic  picture,  at  least  to  the 
Swedish  eye.  Osslund  consequently  has  had  the 
pleasure,  so  rare  for  a  young  artist,  of  seeing  most 
of  his  things  sold  at  his  maiden  exhibition. 
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Milles,  were  given  to  the  city  and  placed  in  the 
Berzelius  Park  last  spring.  Zorn’s  beautiful  foun¬ 
tain,  Morning  Bath ,  also  a  gift  from  a  private 
donor,  will  be  unveiled  very  shortly,  and  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  a  National  monument  to  be  erected  in 
our  city  will  be  inaugurated  soon.  T.  L. 


A  good  deal  of  excitement  has  been  caused  by 
the  competition  for  a  monument  to  Swedish 
industry,  about  to  be  erected  in  Stockholm.  No 
less  than  forty  designs  were  sent  in  to  the  jury, 
but  only  three  or  four  are  worth  mentioning. 
Foremost  among  them  is  a  large  fountain  in  the 
shape  of  an  enormous 
bowl  resting  on  a  massive 
tripod,  the  whole  placed 
in  a  basin  round  which 
are  three  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  of  our  country.  The 
bowl  and  basin  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  executed  in 
dark  Swedish  granite, 
while  the  figures  are  to 
be  in  bronze.  So  far  as 
I  can  understand,  this 
design  stands  the  best 
chance  of  being  selected. 


VENICE. — The  next  International  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition  of  the  city  of  Venice  will  be 
held  from  April  22nd  to  October  31st 
this  year.  In  the  ordinary  course  it 
should  take  place  in  1911,  but  has  been  advanced 
a  year  so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  International 
Exhibitions  to  be  held  at  Rome  next  year.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  official  statement  recently  published, 
the  sales  of  British  works  of  art  at  last  year’s 
exhibition  realised  over  56,000  francs,  nearly 
double  the  highest  amount  reached  at  any  of 
the  previous  seven  exhibitions.  The  King  of  Italy 
was  the  purchaser  of  oil  paintings  by  Mr.  Grosvenor 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Russell  Flint;  Mr.  John  Lavery’s 
Polyhymnia  was  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery 
of  Modern  Art  at  Rome  ;  the  Venice  Municipality 
bought  a  painting  by  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  and 
other  public  or  quasi-public  bodies  acquired  works 
in  oil  by  Messrs.  James  Paterson,  T.  Austen  Brown, 
and  J.  Whitelaw  Hamilton.  A  painting  by  Sir 
Ernest  Waterlow,  R.A.,  and  a  water-colour  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  G.  Coventry,  were  acquired  by  private 
purchasers  to  be  offered  to  the  Modern  Gallery  at 


Stockholm  has  always 
been  a  city  very  poor  in 
the  way  of  public  monu¬ 
ments,  but  last  year  a 
new  era  seems  to  have 
begun.  Two  groups  of 
Playing  Bears ,  by  Carl 
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Venice.  The  list  of  sales  also  includes  works  by 
Messrs.  J.  Lavery,  R.  Anning  Bell,  Cecil  Rea, 
W.  Lee  Hankey,  W.  Llewellyn,  Terrick  Williams, 
A.  Ludovici,  Fred  Stratton,  A.  K.  Brown,  Stuart 
Park,  and  J.  G.  Laing,  all  acquired  for  private 
collections;  sculpture  by  Sir  George  Frampton, 
R.A.,  Alfred  Drury,  A.R.A.,  and  F.  Derwent  Wood, 
A.R.A.  elect;  and  etchings  by  Sir  H.  Seymour 
Haden,  Messrs.  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.,  Hedley 
Fitton,  E.  M.  Synge,  and  Miss  C.  M.  Nichols. 
In  the  applied  art  section  the  Pilkington  Tile  and 
Pottery  Company,  and  the  Ruskin  Pottery  and 
Enamel  Works  were  very  successful. 


The  only  other  foreign  countries  which  were 
specially  represented  were  Bavaria,  Hungary,  and 
Belgium,  and  the  sales  of  oil-paintings  and  water¬ 
colours  in  these  numbered  rather  more  than 
twenty  in  all,  four  of  them  being  works  by  Franz 
von  Stuck.  In  the  general  international  group  the 
names  of  P.  A.  Besnard,  Anders  Zorn,  F.  Khnopff, 
and  the  late  P.  S.  Krbyer,  are  the  most  notable. 


Naturally  the  Italians  figure  most  prominently  in 
the  list,  and  out  of  the  257  paintings  of  various 
kinds  which  were  sold,  probably  four-fifths  were 
by  them.  The  high  favour  accorded  to  the  work 
of  Ettore  Tito  and  Guglielmo  Ciardi,  to  both 
of  whom  special  rooms  were  assigned,  is  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  paintings  by  them  which 
appear  in  the  list. 

ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

ON  DON.  — -  Miss  Marianne  H.  W. 

Robilliard,  the  winner  of  the  Biennial 
Gold  Medal  for  Historical  Painting  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  is,  like  that  most 
famous  of  Academy  medallists,  John  Everett 
Millais,  the  child  of  a  Jersey  father  and  an 
English-born  mother.  On  her  mother’s  side  she  is 
a  descendant  of  Joseph  Strutt,  who  won  the  Gold 
Medal  for  Historical  Painting  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  and  in  this  connection  another  interest¬ 
ing  parallel  may  be  noted.  When  Joseph  Strutt 
received  the  Gold  Medal  from  the  hands  of 
Sir  Joshua  in  1770,  his  fellow  Gold  Medallist  in 
Sculpture  was  Thomas  Banks,  afterwards  R.A.,  and 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
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President,  presented  the  medal  to  Miss  Robilliard, 
is  the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Banks.  In  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  Gold  Medal  for  Historical  Painting 
Miss  Robilliard  crowned  a  brilliant  career  at  the 
Academy  schools,  where  she  had  already  gained 
among  other  awards  the  Turner  Medal,  the  Cres- 
wick  Medal,  and  the  cartoon  prize ;  and  the  skilful 
management  of  her  Dives  and  Lazarus  gives 
promise  of  a  future  of  distinction.  She  has  in  this 
clever  picture  followed  on  general  lines  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  parable  according  to  Swedenborg 
and  Archbishop  Trench.  The  rich  man  with  his 
pride  and  pomp  represents  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  outcast  at  his  gate  the  despised  Gentiles.  The 
Jewish  nation  and  Church  had  hitherto  been  the 
chosen  custodians  of  the  Word,  but  now  the 
Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  the  whole  world, 
and  the  child,  toying  with  the  hour  glass  and  some 
peacocks’  feathers,  typifies  the  passing  away  of  the 
old  dispensation.  Additional  interest  is  given  to 
the  success  of  Miss  Robilliard  by  the  fact  that  she 
is  the  first  woman-student  to  gain  a  Gold  Medal 
and  Travelling  Studentship  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  late  Madame  Canziani  (Louisa  Starr)  and 
Miss  Jessie  Macgregor  each  in  her  year  won  the 
Gold  Medal  for  Historical  Painting,  but  not  the 
Travelling  Studentship,  which  was  until  1879  a 
separate  and  distinct  award.  The  first  competition 
for  the  combined  medal  and  studentship  of  ,£200 
was  in  188  r,  when  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  was  success¬ 
ful. 


Mr.  Alfred  Buxton,  who  carried  off  the  Gold 
Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship  for  composition 
in  sculpture,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
students  at  the  Technical  College  (City  Guilds), 
Finsbury,  before  he  entered  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Buxton’s 
well  -  deserved  success  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  excellent  training  he  received  at 
the  Technical  College,  where  he  worked  eight 
years,  at  first  under  Mr.  Wright  and  afterwards 
under  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes.  An  illustration  of 
Mr.  Buxton’s  admirably  modelled  relief,  The 
Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise ,  that 
gained  him  the  gold  medal,  is  given  on  p.  77.  The 
third  of  the  biennial  Gold  Medals  and  Travelling 
Studentships  at  the  Royal  Academy  was  gained 
by  Mr.  Harry  Herbert  Jewell  for  the  best  archi¬ 
tectural  design  of  A  Nobleman' s  Mansion  in  a  Large 
Park ,  with  Terraces  down  to  the  River.  There 
were  eleven  competitors  for  the  prize  of  ^40  for 
a  design  for  the  decoration  of  a  portion  of  a  public 
building,  subject  A  Hunting  Scene,  Classical  or 
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Mediceval.  This,  like  the  majority  of  the  painters’ 
prizes  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  taken  by  a 
clever  girl  student,  Miss  Hetty  Muriel  Bentwich. 
Miss  Joan  Joshua  won  the  cartoon  prize  with  a 
well-drawn  and  imaginative  drawing  of  A  Female 
Allegorical  Figure  of  Winter ;  Miss  G.  M.  Clark 
Kennedy  the  Creswick  prize  for  landscape ;  and 
Miss  L.  A.  E.  Canziani  (daughter  of  Madame 
Canziani  named  above)  the  Armitage  prize  for  figure 
design  in  monochrome.  The  Turner  Gold  Medal 
and  Scholarship  of  ,£50  for  landscape,  subject 
Fishing  Boats  making  for  Safety  in  a  Gale,  fell  to 
Mr.  Tobias  Lewis,  with  Miss  Hilda  Lennard  as 
proxime  accessit ;  and  the  remaining  prize  winners 
included  Mr.  L.  L.  Swain,  Mr.  F.  C.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  K.  E  Wootton,  Miss  Madeline  Barker, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Wyon  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Wilcoxson. 
Landseer  Scholarships  of  ff 40  a  year  each  were 
given — in  painting  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Greig,  Miss  D.  W. 
Hawksley,  Mr.  T.  Lewis,  Mr.  D.  G.  Shields  and 
Mr.  J.  Williams ;  and  in  sculpture  to  Mr.  N.  A. 
Trent  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Wilcoxson.  W.  T.  W. 

LASGOW.  —  The  extension  at  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art  is  now  a  fait 
accompli.  The  official  opening  was 
the  occasion  of  quite  a  distinguished 
gathering,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  James 
Fleming,  Chairman  of  the  School  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  On  three  nights  a  masque 
entitled  “The  Growth  of  Art”  was  given  by 
students  and  friends,  the  book  being  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  talented  and  indefatigable  Director 
Mr.  PTancis  H.  Newbery,  and  so  popular  was 
the  piece  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  each 
evening  to  crowded  audiences.  A  dance,  pre¬ 
sentations,  and  other  engagements  were  scattered 
over  the  five  days’  festivities,  all  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  the  event  in  the  life  of  the 
School.  The  glance  backward  over  seventy  years 
of  strenuous  existence  is  interesting,  forward  it  is 
encouraging.  Artists  earning  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tion  in  different  realms  of  Art  have  graduated 
there,  and  now  that  it  stands  as  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  best  equipped  Art  Schools  in  the 
Kingdom,  the  possibilities  of  distinction  to  students 
are  greater.  The  architect,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Mack¬ 
intosh,  a  former  pupil,  has  impressed  his  strong 
individuality  on  the  building.  At  the  same  time  the 
evidences  of  care  and  thoughtfulness  in  adapting 
the  various  parts  to  their  special  purposes  are 
many  and  striking.  The  system  of  lighting  has 
been  carefully  considered,  and  a  novel  kind  of 
window  introduced.  The  studios  are  large  and 
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well  planned,  and  every  possible  facility  is  provided 
for  careful  study.  A  special  feature  of  the  celebra¬ 
tions  was  the  exhibition  of  work  by  eminent 
artists  who  studied  formerly  at  the  School,  or  who 
have  been  identified  with  its  work,  including  Sir 
James  Guthrie,  E.  A.  Walton,  John  Lavery,  E.  A. 
Hornel,  Alfred  East,  George  Henry,  R.  M.  S. 
Coventry,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  and  others.  J.  T. 

EDINBURGH. — -The  first  exhibition  of 
students’  work  in  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Art,  held  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
during  the  latter  days  of  December,  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  display  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  College. 
There  are  now  800  students  attending  the  College, 
of  which  Mr.  Morley  Fletcher  is  the  Director,  a 
number  which  to  all  appearance  will  be  further 
augmented  when  the  College  building  is  completed 
and  the  institution  is  in  full  working  order.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  space  available  not  being  sufficient,  work 
is  carried  on  under  many  disadvantages.  In  time 
these  will  disappear  and  the  College  be  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  North  Room  of  the  Academy  galleries 
was  fully  occupied  by  the  work  of  the  sculpture 
section  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Percy  Portsmouth,  A.R.S.A.  Here  there 
was  evidence  that  the  relation  of  Sculpture  to 
Architecture  had  been  kept  prominently  in  view, 
and  many  fine  examples  of  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  clay  sketches  were  shown,  both  as  transcripts  of 
plant  or  animal  forms  and  where  these  were  used 
as  a  basis  for  decorative  design.  One  or  two  of 
the  studies  of  the  nude  figure  were  very  promising. 
The  Great  Room  was  crowded  with  the  display 
of  the  section  of  Architecture,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Watson,  F.  R.I.B.A.  The 
exhibits  included  the  drawings  of  the  Edinburgh 
student  who  won  the  Pugin  scholarship  prize  in 
1908,  and  who  had  studied  at  the  Architectural 
classes  taken  over  by  the  College. 


The  Second  Gallery  was  appropriated  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  design  supervised  by  Mr.  William  S.  Black. 
This  department  of  the  College  is  the  least  com¬ 
plete,  but  there  were  many  good  specimens  of 
elementary  design,  coloured  designs  for  embroidery 
and  stained  glass,  furniture  drawings  and  studies 
in  illumination  and  historic  ornament.  The  re¬ 
maining  two  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  work  of 
the  students  in  the  Drawing  and  Painting  section, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  A.R.S.A. 


Noteworthy  were  the  many  beautiful  studies  of 
still-life  in  groups  of  pottery  and  fruit,  showing 
skilful  arrangement  and  good  colour.  The  life- 
class  work  showed  a  high  average  attainment  both 
as  to  drawing,  colour  and  tone,  and  altogether  the 
exhibition  as  a  display  of  purely  class  work  was 
most  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  A.  E. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Gainsborough.  By  Mortimer  Menpes.  Text 
by  James  Greig,  R.B.A.  (London  •  A.  and  C. 
Black.)  ^3  y.  net.  The  illustrations  in  colour, 
after  the  original  paintings  of  Gainsborough,  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes,  by  the  process  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  are  of  course  the  primary  raisoti 
d'etre  of  the  sumptuous  volume  on  the  great  18th 
century  master,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  gift 
books  of  the  recent  season.  It  will  at  once  be 
admitted  that  they  fully  justify  yet  another  addition 
to  the  copious  literature  on  the  same  subject 
already  in  circulation,  for  although  they  fail,  as  all 
their  predecessors  have  done,  to  render  adequately 
the  distinctive  brush  work  of  the  Suffolk  master, 
they  are  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  renderings 
of  many  of  his  paintings  which  have  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared.  The  reproductions  of  the  earlier  portraits 
in  which  the  artist’s  peculiarities  of  technique  are 
far  less  pronounced  than  in  his  later  canvases, 
especially  those  of  the  Parish  Clerk  and  one  or  two 
of  the  Bath  portraits,  are,  but  for  the  shiny  surface 
practically  fac-similes  in  miniature  of  the  originals 
and  the  Musidora,  The  Blue  Boy ,  The  Honble. 
Mrs.  Graham ,  are  also  remarkably  fine  interpreta 
tions.  In  his  letterpress  Mr.  Greig  shows  himself 
thorougly  familiar  with  and  quotes  largely  from  the 
standard  works  on  Gainsborough  already  in  cir¬ 
culation,  including  those  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  and 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  against  the  latter  of  whom 
by  the  way  he  dispays  a  strange  animus,  never 
letting  slip  an  opportunity  of  questioning  his  state¬ 
ments  ;  but  except  for  a  certain  amount  of  original 
criticism  always  valuable  from  an  artist,  he  adds 
scarcely  anything  that  has  not  already  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  Gainsborough’s  works,  contenting 
himself  with  a  list  of  the  paintings  and  drawings 
not  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  and  of 
those  that  have  been  sold  by  auction  since  his 
book  appeared. 

Roodssreens  and  Roodlofts.  By  Frederick 
Bugh  Bond,  F.R.I.B  A.,  and  Rev.  Dom  Bede 
Camm,  O.S.B.  (London  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
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Sons.)  2  vols.,  32s.  net. — Sir  Walter  Armstrong, 
in  his  recently  published  manual  of  the  History  of 
Art  in  Great  Britain,  remarks  on  the  high  state  of 
perfection  which  our  native  artist-craftsmen  attained 
in  past  ages,  and  the  illustrations  in  these  two 
volumes  prove  beyond  doubt  that  wood-carving 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  crafts  in  which  this 
progress  was  shown.  The  bulk  of  the  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  and  drawings  of  roodscreens 
and  roodlofts  found  in  the  churches  of  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  with  a  sprinkling  from  other 
districts  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  many 
are  the  exquisite  examples  of  the  mediaeval  wood¬ 
workers’  skill  which  they  bring  before  us.  In  the 
first  volume  Mr.  Bond  contributes  a  lengthy 
essay,  the  result  of  many  years’  close  investigation 
of  the  subject,  on  ecclesiastical  screen-work  in 
general,  tracing  its  evolution  from  the  pre-Christian 
period  onwards,  and  showing  how  when  wood  at 
first  came  into  general  use  in  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture  the  design  perpetuated 
the  traits  appropriate  to  stonework,  and  did 
not  become  fully  emancipated  till  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  essay  is  followed  by  a  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  all  the  surviving  and  recorded  screens  in 
Somersetshire,  where  they  present  a  much  greater 
variety  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts.  In  the 
second  volume  the  principal  space  is  allotted  to 
screens  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in  conclusion 
a  carefully  compiled  list  is  given  of  more  than 
2,000  examples  of  screen-work  in  the  churches  of 
England  and  Wales  at  large.  It  need  hardly  be 
said,  that  a  work  such  as  this  appeals  not  only  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  but  also  to 
the  present-day  designer  and  worker  in  wood. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture.  By 
G.  F.  Hill.  (London:  Methuen.)  ios.  6 d.  net. — 
We  would  recommend  this  book  to  students  of 
the  history  of  sculpture.  If  they  have  any  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  go  upon  it  will  carry 
them  from  point  to  point  in  the  transitions  through 
which  the  art  of  sculpture  passed  from  Greece  and 
Rome  to  Christian  hands.  They  will  find  the  very 
carefully  made  illustrations  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  in  establishing  in  their  memory  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  the  text  treats  so  well. 

Wanderings  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  By 
Rodolfo  Lanciani.  (London  :  Constable  & 
Co.)  2  is.  net. — The  new  volume  from  the  pen 
of  the  learned  Commendatore  Lanciani,  who  is 
already  responsible  for  over  four  hundred  impor¬ 
tant  publications,  contains  far  more  than  its  unpre¬ 
tending  title  implies,  for  it  gives  a  very  complete 
history  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma  from  the  time  of 
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the  mythical  King  Saturnus  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  moreover  enriched  with  a  very  great  number 
of  excellent  illustrations,  amongst  which  are  spe¬ 
cially  noticeable  the  reproduction  of  the  fine 
sarcophagus  found  in  the  Via  Collatina  in 
1908,  a  true  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  the  Citharea  de 
Apollo ,  from  the  Villa  of  Voconius  Pollio,  a 
wealthy  landowner  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ; 
the  Bust  of  Anacreon,  from  the  gardens  of  Caesar  ; 
and  the  grand  Group  of  Ancient  Olive  Trees ,  from 
the  garden  of  Hadrian’s  Villa,  that  was  for  twenty 
years  under  the  care  of  Lanciani  himself,  and  of 
which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  loving  enthusiasm. 
Dividing  his  subject  in  a  somewhat  original  manner, 
his  chapters  being  named  after  Saturn,  Horace, 
Hadrian,  Gregory  the  Great,  Cicero,  Pliny  and 
Nero,  the  commendatore  skilfully  weaves  into  a 
narrative  of  absorbing  interest  contemporary  refe¬ 
rences  to  and  descriptions  of  the  events  recorded 
and  the  results  of  the  excavations  that  have  been 
carried  out  from  tune  to  time,  some  of  the  more 
important  under  his  own  direction,  giving  special 
prominence  to  anything  that  can  throw  light  on 
various  historical  and  archaeological  problems  that 
still  elude  solution.  Among  other  typical  examples 
of  his  power  of  forging  together  in  their  proper 
sequence  widely  scattered  links  of  evidence,  may 
be  named  his  clear  refutation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Abbey  of  Grottaferrata  to  be  connected  with 
Cicero’s  Tusculanum,  and  the  able  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  complex  personality  of  Nero,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  “  he  seems  to  have  had  a  double 
nature,  one  half  of  which  was  generous,  poetic, 
artistic,  musical,  while  the  other  was  utterly 
depraved.” 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  etc.  (Edin¬ 
burgh  :  London  :  T.  N.  Foulis.)  5s.  net.— This 
little  handbook  gives  a  brief  but  very  interesting 
and  instructive  account  of  the  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  other  arts  and  crafts,  such  as  metal 
work,  pottery,  furniture,  jewellery,  practised  in 
Ancient  Egypt  at  various  periods,  typical  examples 
of  which  are  given  in  the  illustrations.  These 
number  140  in  all,  many  of  them  having  been 
taken  by  the  learned  author  expressly  for  this 
volume,  and  they  show  that  not  only  craftsmanship 
but  art  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  reached  a 
high  pinnacle  of  excellence  in  Egypt  of  old. 

The  Indian  Craftsman.  By  Ananda  K.  Coom- 
araswamy,  D.Sc.  (London  :  Probsthain  &  Co.) 
3^.  6 d.  net. — This  little  work,  though  it  has  not 
the  advantage  of  illustration,  is  nevertheless  worthy 
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of  careful  study  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  crafts  in  India, 
Ceylon  and  adjacent  countries.  In  various  respects, 
and  especially  as  regards  the  guild  system,  which 
has  long  been  in  operation  in  the  East,  these  con¬ 
ditions  resemble  those  of  European  countries  in 
early  mediaeval  times,  but  always  the  religious 
element  exercised  a  greater  influence  in  India.  On 
this  point  the  author’s  chapter  on  “Religious  Ideas 
in  Craftsmanship  ”  provides  instructive  reading. 

The  Mediaeval  Hospitals  of  England.  By  Rotha 
Mary  Clay.  (London  :  Methuen.)  7 s.  6d.  net. 
— To  the  valuable  series  of  the  antiquary’s  books 
Miss  R.  M.  Clay  has  added  a  most  interesting 
work  upon  medkeval  hospitals  which  contains  much 
useful  information  concerning  the  foundation  and 
constitution  of  the  various  charitable  institutions, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
also  about  a  fearful  malady  which  is  now  happily 
unknown  in  England — leprosy.  The  work  is  well 
illustrated,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  Preface. 

Chats  on  Old  Silver.  By  E.  L.  Lowes. 
(London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  5L  net.— This  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  series  of  “  chats  ”  upon 
various  subjects  already  published.  The  author 
deals  first  with  marks  and  makers,  following  this 
with  chapters  on  ancient  and  mediaeval  gold  and 
silver,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  resume  of  the  history  and  styles  of  English 
gold  and  silver  work.  The  work  is  well  illustrated 
with  sixty-two  plates  in  half-tone  and  one  in  colour. 

Black  and  White.  By  Steven  Spurrier. 
(London  :  George  Rowney  &  Co.)  is.  —  Mr. 
Spurrier’s  little  book  may  be  recommended  to  the 
student  whose  ambitions  lie  in  the  direction  of 
black  and  white  illustration.  It  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  materials  and  methods  of  drawing  and 
reproduction.  There  is,  too,  a  brief  history  of  the 
developments  of  modern  black  and  white  art,  and 
descriptive  criticisms,  always  in  good  taste,  of  the 
work  of  many  of  the  best  known  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  illustrators  of  Mr.  Spurrier,  whose  book, 
simply  and  naturally  written,  is  a  proof  that  a 
technical  work  need  not  be  dull  reading.  The 
spelling  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  artists  men¬ 
tioned  should  be  revised  in  any  future  edition  of 
Black  and  White. 

Die  Anfdnge  des  Deutschen  Kupferstiches  is  the 
title  of  the  second  volume  of  the  series  of  volumes 
edited  by  Dr.  Hermann  Voss,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Klinkhardt  &  Biermann,  of  Leipzig 
(Mks.  15),  under  the  general  title  “  Meister  der 
Graphik.”  It  deals  generally  with  the  earliest 


period  of  line  engraving  in  Germany,  and  in 
particular  with  the  work  of  the  master  known  as 
“E.  S.”  Practically  all  these  early  German  engravers 
are  known  only  by  names  descriptive  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  works,  such  as  The  Master  of  the  Death  of 
Mary,  The  Master  of  the  Love  Gardens,  of  the 
Mount  of  Calvary,  of  the  Playing  Cards,  and  so 
forth  ;  and,  as  Herr  Geisberg  tells  us  in  his  pre¬ 
liminary  treatise,  four-fifths  of  these  plates  repre¬ 
sented  religious  themes.  This  volume  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  engraving,  not  only  because  of  the 
investigations  the  author  has  undertaken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  but  also  because  a  large  number — 
about  one-half  of  the  1 20  collotype  reproductions 
in  it — are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black 
a  copy  of  the  new  issues  of  Who's  Who  (10s.  6 d. 
net)  and  the  companion  volumes  Who's  Who  Year 
Book  and  The  Writers'  and  Artists’  Year  Book  {is. 
net  each).  These  reference  books  have  so  tho¬ 
roughly  established  their  hold  on  the  public  that 
any  eulogy  of  their  serviceableness  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  The  Englishwoman' s  Year  Book  and  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1910,  which  is  published  by  the  same  firm 
at  2 s.  6 d.  net,  calls  for  special  praise  on  account  of 
the  very  able  way  in  which  it  has  been  written  and 
edited.  The  matter  throughout  has  been  brought 
up-to-date  ;  certain  sections  have  been  re-arranged 
and  new  ones  added  (e.g.,  Music). 

Whitaker’s  Almanac  for  1910  {is.  6 d.  net) 
contains  just  on  a  thousand  pages,  counting  the 
advertising  matter.  There  is  probably  no  other 
Almanac  which  by  the  time  December  comes  round 
shows  so  many  signs  of  use  as  Whitaker. 

Messrs.  George  Rowney  &  Co.’s  neat  little 
Artists’  Almanac,  in  cloth  binding  (6 d.),  contains, 
in  addition  to  a  diary,  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  art  societies  in  London  and  the  provinces 
which  will  prove  serviceable  to  artists. 

Messrs.  William  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Ruskin 
House,  Westminster,  send  us  a  copy  of  a  new 
catalogue  they  have  prepared  in  which  illustrations 
and  particulars  are  given  of  the  various  classes  of 
fittings  produced  by  them.  The  firm  makes  a 
speciality  of  steel  casements  and  casement  fittings 
of  different  kinds,  and  also  of  stained-glass 
windows  and  panels,  leaded  lights,  etc.,  suitable 
for  buildings  of  all  kinds,  this  latter  class  of  work 
occupying  the  bulk  of  the  200  pages  of  the 
catalogue.  Architectural  metal  work  in  general  is 
made  by  the  firm  which  enjoys  a  good  reputation 
for  substantial  workmanship  and  excellence  of 
design. 
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The  Lay  Figure 


The  lay  figure  :  on  the 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN. 

“  I  wish  someone  would  explain  to  me,” 
said  the  Craftsman,  “  what  sort  of  person  is  really 
entitled  to  be  called  an  artist.  How  would  you 
define  an  artist  ?  Who  or  what  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Everybody  is  an  artist  nowadays,”  laughed 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  Cooks  are  artists, 
so  are  hairdressers,  music-hall  performers,  house 
painters,  dressmakers — anyone  and  everyone  in 
fact.” 

“  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  people  who 
assume  the  title  whether  they  have  a  right  to  it  or 
not,”  returned  the  Craftsman.  “  I  was  wondering 
rather  why  it  was  commonly  given  to  some  men 
and  withheld  from  others,  who,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
might  fairly  claim  it.” 

“  Surely  the  artist  is  the  man  who  exercises  his 
imagination  and  his  technical  skill  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  things  that  are  beautiful,”  broke  in  the  Art 
Critic.  “  The  title  is  given  him  because  he 
possesses  the  creative  faculty  and  applies  this 
faculty  to  artistic  purposes.  All  inventors  are  not 
artists,  of  course,  but  a  man  is  not  an  artist  unless 
he  has  very  definite  powers  both  of  invention  and 
expression.” 

“  Quite  so,”  replied  the  Craftsman  ;  “  that  is  a 
definition  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept.  But  here 
comes  the  point  that  rankles  in  my  mind — why  are 
art  workers  always  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  artists  and  craftsmen  ?  Is  not 
the  craftsman  an  artist  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  he  is,  if  he  satisfies  the  conditions  I 
have  just  laid  down,”  cried  the  Critic.  “The 
designer  who  can  make  the  things  he  imagines  is 
emphatically  not  less  an  artist  than  the  painter  or 
the  sculptor.” 

“  And  the  distinction  of  which  our  friend  com¬ 
plains  is  a  false  one  made  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  art  means,”  commented  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie.  “  It  is  simply  a  proof  of  the 
popular  narrow-mindedness.” 

“  I  should  call  it  rather  a  proof  of  popular 
respect  for  a  false  convention,”  said  the  Critic. 
“  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  give  the  title  of 
artist  almost  exclusively  to  painters,  and  so  closely 
is  this  fashion  followed  that  I  believe  a  great  many 
people  of  apparently  normal  intelligence  would  be 
quite  surprised  to  hear  even  a  sculptor  spoken  of 
as  an  artist.” 

“  Then  what  hope  is  there  for  the  craftsman  ?  ” 
asked  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  How  can  he 
expect  to  have  his  right  position  recognised  ?” 
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“  We  need  never  give  up  hoping  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  error,”  answered  the  Critic. 
“Even  a  fashion  can  be  changed  if  its  absurdity 
can  be  made  sufficiently  evident.” 

“  There  is  the  difficulty,”  sighed  the  Craftsman. 
“You  have  got  to  make  the  public  realise  that 
they  are  following  an  absurd  fashion ;  and  to  con¬ 
vince  people  that  they  have  been  making  fools  of 
themselves  is  an  uphill  game.  I  am  much  afraid 
that  this  implied  contempt  for  the  craftsman  is  due 
to  a  general  undervaluing  of  the  work  to  which  he 
devotes  himself.” 

“  No  doubt,”  replied  the  Critic.  “  But  this 
deprecatory  attitude  towards  artistic  craftsman¬ 
ship  is  not  necessarily  permanent,  and  I  think  that 
even  now  there  are  signs  of  amendment.  A  grow¬ 
ing  section  of  the  public  is  interesting  itself  in 
other  kinds  of  art  work  besides  painting,  and  the 
influence  of  the  craftsman  is  increasing.  As  he 
gains  in  influence  so  he  will  rise  in  the  popular 
estimation.” 

“  He  will  have  to  rise  far  before  he  takes  his 
right  position  in  this  country,”  objected  the  Crafts¬ 
man. 

“Not  so  far  as  you  think,”  said  the  Critic. 
“  There  is  already  a  very  sincere  appreciation 
abroad  of  the  importance  of  the  art  work  which  is 
being  produced  here,  and  we  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  inspired  more  than  one  foreign  movement  in 
design  and  craftsmanship.  But  I  admit  that  a 
good  deal  more  could  be  done  in  this  country  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  applied  arts.  I 
would  like,  for  instance,  to  see  our  national  and 
municipal  museums  acquiring  regularly  examples 
of  modern  craftsmanship — there  are  many  things 
created  year  by  year  which  are  quite  worthy 
to  be  placed  beside  the  work  of  the  ancient  crafts¬ 
men — and  I  would  like  to  see  collectors  diverting 
some  of  their  attention  from  the  battered  relics 
from  the  past  ages  to  the  quite  as  admirable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  contemporaries.  It  would  please 
me  also  to  find  that  people  had  ceased  to  regard 
the  worship  of  dubious  pictures  by  old  masters  as 
the  one  certain  and  infallible  proof  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  But  I  believe  that  all  these  things  will 
come.” 

“  What,  may  I  ask,  are  the  grounds  for  your 
belief?”  inquired  the  Craftsman. 

“  The  excellence  of  modern  craftsmanship,” 
replied  the  Critic.  “  Good  work  will  always  con¬ 
vince  if  you  allow  time  enough  for  its  influence  to 
be  properly  felt  and  for  its  character  to  be  generally 
understood.  But  of  course  you  must  keep  up 
your  standard.”  The  Lay  Figure. 


Whitehall,  Mr.  Flagler's  Residence 


HITEHALL,  MR.  FLAGLER’S 
RESIDENCE  AT  PALM  REACH 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler’s  resi¬ 
dence,  called  “Whitehall,”  at  Palm 
Beach,  one  of  the  most  interesting  private  houses  in 
the  country,  was  designed  by  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
and  the  interiors,  of  which  several  reproductions  are 
shown  herewith,  were  the  work  of  Pettier  &  Stymus. 
The  first-floor  plan  provides  for  the  grand  hall 
salon,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  art  gallery  and 
music  room,  billiard  room,  ballroom  and  the  own¬ 
er’s  private  office.  On  the  second  floor  there  are 
Mrs.  Flagler’s  chamber,  boudoir  and  dressing  room, 
and  twelve  guest 
chambers.  These 
rooms  are  all  treat¬ 
ed  in  period  styles. 

In  addition  there 
are  a  number  of 
servants’  rooms, 
and  valets’  and 
maids’  rooms  for 
visiting  guests. 

The  grand  dining 
room  is  treated  in 
Francois  I  design. 

The  size  is  44  x  33 
feet.  The  room  is 
finished  in  satin- 
wood,  with  the  ceil¬ 
ing  divided  info 
panels  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  papier 
mache  in  tones  of 
green  coloring,  re¬ 
lieved  by  gold.  The 
mantel  is  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  carv¬ 
ing,  some  of  it  being 
so  fine  that  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  is 
needed  to  see  the 
details  of  the  work. 

A  panel  of  Aubus- 
son  is  introduced  in 
the  frame. 

The  walls  are 
hung  in  two  shades 
of  green  tapestry, 
and  the  windows 
are  draped  with 
plain  green  silk  ve-  billiard 

lour,  having  bands  room 


of  the  Aubusson  tapestry  in  old  colorings ;  the 
portieres  are  of  the  same,  in  different  designs 
of  tapestry.  The  dining  room  chairs  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  Aubusson  tapestry.  Each  piece  was 
especially  made.  The  long  table  of  satinwood, 
to  correspond  with  the  room,  is  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  plain  green  velour.  There  is  an  applique 
border  and  monogram  in  the  center.  The  window 
curtains  are  of  rich  Cobert  lace,  the  rug  of  Savon- 
nerie,  the  center  being  plain  green,  with  rich  border, 
representing  fruit  and  game. 

The  carving  of  the  buffets  and  china  cabinets  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
four  bronze  and  crystal  chandeliers.  The  andirons 
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mrs.  flagler’s  chamber 

DECORATED  IN  LOUIS  XV  STYLE 


RESIDENCE  OF  H.  M.  FLAGLER,  ESQ. 
“WHITEHALL,”  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


are  of  bronze  and  floor  of  oak,  with  parquet  border. 
In  the  billiard  room  the  Swiss  style  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  mantel  is  of  Caen  stone,  the  flat  beam 
ceiling  of  oak,  and  the  coloring  is  of  gold  and  shades 
of  green  and  red. 

In  Mrs.  Flagler’s  bedchamber  the  walls  are  of 
gold  silk  damask,  the  window  draperies  of  the  same 
material,  richly  embroidered,  and  the  curtains  of 
silk  lace.  The  furniture  is  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XV.  It  is  in  two  tones  of  pearl  gray.  The  bed  has 
a  canopy  draped  with  gold  silk  damask,  and  a  bed¬ 
spread  of  the  same.  Behind  the  canopy  is  an  an¬ 
tique  lace  panel.  Each  corner  of  the  bed  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  woman’s  head  and  shoulders  in 
bronze.  The  floor  is  of  maple,  covered  with  an  Ax- 
minster  rug.  One  of  the  choice  pieces  of  art  in  this 
room  is  a  bronze  clock  of  The  Three  Graces. 

All  the  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floor  open 
upon  an  inner  court,  according  to  the  plan  which  is 
familiar  in  the  architecture  of  the  southern  conti¬ 
nental  countries.  The  central  fountain  in  such  a 
court  is  usually  one  of  its  most  characteristic  fea¬ 


tures,  the  splashing  water  adding  an  effect  of  cool¬ 
ness,  which  is  doubly  welcome  in  high  temperature 
climates. 


INNER  COURT  “WHITEHALL,”  PALM  BEACH 

WITH  FOUNTAIN  FLORIDA 
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Dome  of  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 


HE  DOME  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 
OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 


T 

A  A  remarkable  dome  has  recently  been 
completed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 

John  the  Divine  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights,  New  York 
City,  in  a  fashion  that  has 
excited  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  among  architects,  en¬ 
gineers  and  builders.  The 
four  great  arches  which  are 
to  support  the  spire  are  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations  here¬ 
with  as  they  appeared  when 
the  construction  of  the  ma¬ 
sonry  dome  was  begun. 

The  cathedral  will  extend 
for  the  major  portion  of  its 
length  west  from  the  western 
arch,  the  transept  running 
from  the  north  and  south 
arches.  For  the  purpose  of 
holding  services  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cathedral  already 
built  the  openings  under  the 
arches  have  been  tilled  with 
temporary  walls  of  concrete. 

The  dome,  which  serves  as 
roof,  is  in  part  a  permanent 
structure. 

The  important  feature  of 
this  project  has  been  the  man¬ 
ner  of  building  the  temporary 
dome  of  thin,  flat  tiles.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Rafael 
Guastavino,  under  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  La  Farge,  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Barclay 
Parsons,  consulting  engineer. 

The  manner  in  which  the 
dome  has  been  laid  without 
any  inside  support  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  invented 
and  applied  in  earlier  pieces 
of  work  by  the  elder  Mr. 

Guastavino,  but  the  present 
undertaking,  in  view  of  the 
large  scale,  was  considered 
nothing  short  of  audacious. 

All  false  work  and  heavy 
staging  were  dispensed  with. 


At  all  times  during  the  advance  of  the  work  the 
incomplete  dome  was  self  supporting.  Brick¬ 
layers’  scaffolds  were  built  up  on  the  shell  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  grew.  The  tiles  in  the  lower  course  being  only 
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HEINS  &  LA  FARGE,  ARCHITECTS 
RAFAEL  GUASTAVINO,  BUILDER 
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slightly  inclined  from  the  ver¬ 
tical  and  set  on  edge,  the 
work  at  this  point  resembled 
the  laying  of  an  ordinary 
vertical  circular  wall.  As 
the  work  advanced  exterior 
scaffolds  were  built  up  almost 
vertically  but  following  the 
angle,  until  the  overhang 
reached  a  stage  where  the 
surface  had  become  flat 
enough  for  men  to  work  on 
it  directly.  From  this  point 
on  the  men  were  supported 
on  the  incomplete  arching 
shell  of  tile,  reaching  over 
the  edge  of  the  last  course 
to  lay. 

This  extraordinary  situa¬ 
tion  was  made  possible  by 

.  ,  .  ,  .  .  EXTERIOR  SHOWING  DOME  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 

reason  of  the  fact  that  m  the 
ingenious  method  of  con¬ 
struction  followed  in  overlaying  the  courses  the  The  first  pendentive  course  was  laid  May  i,  1909; 
shell  was  for  all  practical  purposes  monolithic.  the  last,  June  7;  the  dome  was  completed  August  16. 
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A  rchitecturcil  League  Exhibition 


Academy  at  Annapolis  were 


HOUSE  AT  BAYBERRY  POINT 
ISLIP,  L.  I. 


A 


RCHITECTURAL 
BITION 


LEAGUE  EXHI- 


The  Architectural  League  of  New 
York  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  last  month.  The  display  was  marked  by  an 
emphasis  upon  those  features  which  appeal  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  layman  and  the  general  public.  This 
policy  has  much  to  commend  it.  Stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  outside  public  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  opportunities  which  these  shows  afford. 
The  two  secondary  galleries 


on  view  by  Miss  Evelyn  B. 
Longman,  a  pupil  of  Daniel 
C.  French.  Among  other 
examples  of  sculpture  were 
Miss  Enid  Yandell’s  foun¬ 
tains  and  the  panels  in  plas¬ 
ter  for  the  outdoor  pulpit  for 
Grace  Church,  New  York, 
by  Mr.  Roine,  described  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  A  special 
personal  interest  attached  to 
the  working  cartoon  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  for  a 
mosaic  head  with  a  number 
of  autographic  working  di¬ 
rections  around  the  margin. 

F.  D.  Millet’s  thirteen 
panels  painted  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Trust  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  illustrate 
historical  conditions  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  local  lake  district.  The  color  is  sharp  and 
positive  and  if  the  panels  make  no  pretense  to  charm 
they  are  presumably  well  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  lighting  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  John 
W.  Alexander’s  decorative  panel  is  interesting. 
Mr.  B  lash  field  was  represented  by  a  number  of 
studies  for  his  decorations  in  the  Federal  Building 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which  his  thoughtful,  well- 
ordered  draughtsmanship  was  once  more  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Court  House  mural 


GROSVENOR.  ATTERBURY 
ARCHITECT 


were  ablaze  with  color  pro- 
vided  by  the  many  works  of 
mural  decoration  which  en¬ 
gage  the  energies  of  so  many 
of  our  painters,  at  times  to 
the  detriment  of  the  paint¬ 
ers’  exhibitions  proper. 

One  or  two  features  ar¬ 
rested  the  visitors’  attention 
at  once.  The  tapestries  made 
by  Mr.  Albert  Herter  and 
under  his  direction  for  the 
house  of  the  late  Mr.  Har- 
riman  at  Arden,  which  have 
already  been  noticed  in  re¬ 
cording  the  exhibition  at  the 
National  Arts  Club  recently, 
formed  an  unusual  exhibit. 
Two  large  imposing  doors 
and  transom  for  the  chapel 
of  the  United  States  Naval 
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painting  by  Kenyon  Cox, 
recently  reproduced  in 
this  magazine,  was 
awarded  the  medal  for 
painting.  Robert  W. 

Ryland,  Arthur  Crisp, 

Mr.  Blendon  Campbell 
and  others  helped  with 
their  contributions  to 
pitch  the  exhibition  in 
a  high  note  of  color. 

W.  J.  Fosdick’s  “in¬ 
cised  line  paintings”  on 
wood  have  all  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  illuminations. 

While  features  of  this 
description,  however, 
save  the  galleries  from 
any  forbidding  aspect, 
the  prime  interest  of 
these  annual  shows 
rests,  of  course,  on  the 
architectural  work 
proper.  Midway  be¬ 
tween  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  should  be  mentioned  the  designs  submit¬ 
ted  in  competition  for  the  Henry  O.  Avery  prize. 
The  subject  for  the  year  was  a  Renaissance 
altar  and  reredos  for  a  church  of  moderate  size. 


EARLE  HOUSE 


WALLIS  AND  ROGERS,  ARCHITECTS 


The  design  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded  had 
been  executed  by  Frank  A.  Colby,  architect; 
Frederick  Wilson,  mural  decorator,  and  Carl  He- 
ber,  sculptor.  At  each  end  of  the  reredos,  which  is 
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An  Attractive  House  of  Moderate  Cost 


HOUSE  OF  WILLIAM  E.  WEBSTER,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


JOSEPH  W.  NORTHROP,  ARCHITECT 


surmounted  by  a  mosaic  of  the  Ascension,  stands  a 
large  statue  of  a  saint.  The  carving  of  the  reredos 
was  in  general  elaborate. 

Work  of  outstanding  quality  in  public  and  semi¬ 
public  buildings  was  shown  by  such  architects  as 
Carrere  &  Hastings;  McKim,  Mead  &  White; 
Delano  &:  Aldrich;  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson; 
Howells  &:  Stokes,  and  Swartout  &  Litchfield. 

In  country-house  designing  Grosvenor  Atterbury 
sent  photographs  of  his  attractive  treatment  of  a 
house  at  Bayberry  Point,  in  which  the  building  and 
the  garden  walls  sit  snugly  on  the  land  in  their  some¬ 
what  unusual  setting.  A  house  by  Louis  Boynton, 
at  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  displayed  an  effective  use  of  an 
upper  outdoor  room.  The  Earle  house,  by  Frank 
E.  Wallis  and  W.  J.  Rogers,  associated,  was  one  of 
several  of  their  buildings  shown  in  photographs 
which  indicated  a  facility  for  keeping  to  practical 
requirements  without  loss  of  distinction.  Country 
houses  by  Mann  &  MacNeille  included  a  well- 
devised  exterior  for  the  residence  of  E.  J.  Jewett,  at 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


A  HOUSE  of  moderate  cost  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  designed  by  Joseph  W.  Northrop, 
architect,  appears  in  the  illustration 
l  shown  above.  With  a  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious  exterior  and  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  assistance  in  surroundings,  the  architect 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  roomy,  well-lighted 
building  of  a  sensible  and  commendable  type.  By 
varying  the  wall  surface  in  the  two  textures  of  brick 
and  stucco  and  by  the  use  of  a  broad,  if  somewhat 
high-pitched  roof,  he  has  minimized  the  height, 
which  was  probably  a  difficult  but  altogether  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  the  scheme. 

THE  Wesson  House,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
designed  by  Robins  &  Oakman  for 
Frank  H.  Wesson,  is  in  the  residential 
quarter  of  the  town,  but  is  removed  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  more  crowded  portions 
to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  space  surrounding  the 
buildings  and  thus  secure  an  effective  setting.  The 
site,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  carefully  studied, 
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A  House  by  Robins  and  Oaknian 


HOUSE  FOR  FRANK  H.  WESSON,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  ROBINS  AND  OAKMAN,  ARCHITECTS 


in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  view 
from  the  building 
itself.  The  land 
tops  a  bluff  on  the 
bank  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River, 
which  describes  a 
curve  below  and 
gives  a  view  of 
some  ten  miles  up 
and  down  the 
stream. 

The  structure  is 
of  terra-cotta 
blocks,  which 
have  been  stuc¬ 
coed.  The  roof  is 
of  tile.  The  inte¬ 
rior  woodwork  of 
the  main  rooms  is 
of  ash,  with  a  plain 

wax  finish.  interior,  wesson  house  robins  and  oakman,  architects 
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A  House  by  Robins  and  Oakman 


WESSON  HOUSE  FROM  STREET 


The  architects  have  made  the  veranda  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  plan.  Upon  it  the  living  room 
gives  directly  by  three  French 
casement  windows,  hinged  to 
swing  open  as  doors.  On  the 
farther  wall  of  this  room,  oppo¬ 
site  the  central  windows,  is  the 
fireplace,  with  a  roomy  tile 
hearth.  The  chimney  rising  from 
the  center  of  the  main  roof  marks 
this  as  the  center  point  of  the 
ground-floor  plan.  To  the  rear 
of  the  chimney  and  partition  wall 
is  the  entrance  hall,  running  back 
to  the  rear  porch  and  street  en¬ 
trance,  which  appears  in  the  view 
above,  and  extended  on  either 
side  as  an  open  passageway  to 
the  library  and  the  dining  room 
at  either  extreme.  On  the  dining¬ 
room  side  the  structure  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  rear  for  the  kitchen, 
servants’  dining  room,  entry  and 
stairs  and  storerooms.  These 
quarters  of  the  house  are  brought 
into  a  compact  group,  without 
crowding,  and  with  good  light, 
though,  of  course,  with  no  win¬ 
dows  giving  on  the  thoroughfare.  WESSOn  house 
The  veranda  is  in  effect  thrown  first  floor  plan 


and  1 
place 


round  three  sides 
of  the  well-por¬ 
tioned  spacious 
living  room, 
though  on  the 
library  side  the 
veranda  is  cut  off 
and  the  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  con¬ 
servatory,  with 
second-floor 
rooms  above.  The 
floor  of  the  ver¬ 
anda  is  in  brick 
and  pitch es  to¬ 
ward  the  railing. 
The  floors  of  the 
living  room,  li¬ 
brary,  entrance 
hall  and  dining 
room  are  of  oak 
parquet  and  false 
beam  ceilings  are 
used  in  the  hall 
iving  room.  The  library  has  an  open  fire- 
of  brick,  and  radiators  under  the  window. 


ROBINS  AND  OAKMAN,  ARCHITECTS 


ROBINS  AND  OAKMAN 
ARCHITECTS 
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Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibition 


THE  BLACK  SQUALL  BY  PAUL  DOUGHERTY 


Jennie  Sesnan  Gold  Medal ,  1910 

SUMMER  SEA  BY  CHILDE  HASSAM 


T 


HE  PENNSYLVANIA 
EXHIBITION 


ACADEMY 


The  one  hundred  and  fifth  exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  remains  on  view  in  Philadelphia  until  the 
20th  of  this  month.  It  is  important  and  will  more 
than  repay  a  visit.  This  year  there  is  no  clou  in 
the  arrangement,  as  there  has  often  been  in  past 
years.  For  this  very  reason  the  general  high  range 
of  paintings  is  all  the  more  noticeable. 

The  jury  of  selection  and 
award  consisted  of  W. 

Elmer  Schofield,  chairman ; 

Thomas  P.  Anshutz,  Frank 
\V.  Benson,  Emil  Carlsen, 

Charles  H.  Davis,  Charles 
\V.  Hawthorne,  Robert 
Henri,  Joseph  T.  Pearson, 

Jr.,  Carroll  S.  Tyson,  Jr., 

Frederick  P.  Vinton  and 
Irving  R.  Wiles.  The 
following  prizes  were 
awarded : 

To  Howard  Gardiner 
Cushing  for  his  Portrait, 
the  Temple  gold  medal  for 
the  best  picture  painted  in 
oil,  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
ject. 


To  J.  Alden  Weir  for  his 
landscape  entitled  The 
Hunter's  Moon,  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippincott  prize  of 
three  hundred  dollars. 

To  Childe  Hassam  for 
his  painting  entitled  The 


Summer  Sea  the  Jennie  Sesnan  gold  medal  for  the 
best  landscape. 

To  Adolphe  E.  Borie,  III,  for  his  portrait  entitled 
Lady  with  Black  Scarf,  the  Carol  H.  Beck  gold 
medal  for  the  best  portrait. 

To  Mrs.  Alice  Mumford  Roberts,  for  her  paint¬ 
ing  entitled  The  Morning  Air,  the  Mary  Smith  prize 
for  the  best  picture  painted  by  a  woman  resident  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  artists  exhibiting  was  370;  the 
number  of  paintings  shown,  495 ;  the  works  of 
sculpture,  112. 


HILLS  OF  BYRAM 


BY  DANIEL  GARBER 
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The  sculpture  in  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  holds  normally  a 
secondary  place,  owing  to 
the  output  which  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  limitations  of  space 
and  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
ditions  of  lighting  in  those 
galleries  to  which  the  sculp¬ 
ture  has  to  be  for  the  most 
part  confined.  The  showing 
is  representative,  though  con¬ 
fined  for  the  most  part  to 
works  of  small  scale.  A 
group  of  five  characteristic 
notes  of  the  West  from  the 
hand  of  the  late  Frederic  right  and  left 
Remington  serves  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  loss  which  his 

death  has  entailed  in  facile  and  incisive  record  of 
all  but  past  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  exhibit  among 
the  paintings  was  Mr.  Tarbell’s  huge  portrait  group 
entered  as  “unfinished.”  This  is  so  out  of  the 
usual  range  of  the  painter’s  work  and  so  assertive  in 
its  mere  size  that  it  immediately  raises  doubts. 
How  far  it  can  be  vitalized  no  one  can  say  before¬ 
hand,  but  if  Mr.  Tarbell  succeeds  later  in  striking 
twelve  with  this  work  he  will  have  reached  out  and 


BY  WINSLOW  HOMER 

grasped  a  hard-won  success.  At  present  the  horses 
and  dog  are  mere  dummies  and  the  figures  are  too 
obvious  in  their  poses.  John  S.  Sargent’s  skill  is 
shown  in  the  portrait  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  a  keen  de¬ 
lineation,  and  in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  William 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  painted  last  summer,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  publicly  exhibited,  a  work  in 
which  the  color  scheme  is  rich  and  somberly  bril- 


Walter  Lippincott  Prize ,  1910 
THE  HUNTER’S  MOON 


PORTRAIT  OF 

BY  J.  ALDEN  WEIR  A  LADY 


BY  GEORGE  DE  FOREST 
BRUSH 
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Temple  Gold  Medal ,  1910 

PORTRAIT  BY  HOWARD  GARDINER  CUSHING 

liant.  John  W.  Alexander’s  portrait  of  the  late 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  a  record  dating  some 


Carol  TI.  Beck  Gold  Medal,  1910 

LADY  WITH  BLACK  SCARF  BY  ADOLPHE  BORIE 


years  back.  George  DeForest  Brush’s  Portrait  oj  a 
Lady  has  an  exquisite,  painstaking  sureness  of 
effect.  Mr.  Borie’s  portraits  are  workmanlike  and 
direct.  Mr.  Cushing  repeats  his  now  familiar  es¬ 
says  in  sparkling  brush  work  and  effective  drawing. 
Robert  Henri  continues  vigorous  and  sharp,  with  an 
air  of  almost  reckless  and  instantaneous  attack,  ad¬ 
mitting,  or,  perhaps,  requiring,  no  second  thoughts. 

The  landscapes  run  almost  the  whole  gamut  of 
our  present  painting,  from  Mr.  William  Glackens’s 
biting  palette  and  outwardly  careless  brush  work  to 
Mr.  Tryon’s  profound  gentleness,  as  in  the  Autumn 
Sunset,  with  its  finely  inwrought  haze.  Sentiment 
and  a  high  degree  of  control  save  Mr.  Alden  Weir’s 
charming  Hunter's  Moon  from  emptiness.  Like 
Mr.  Groll  he  has  here  painted  the  sky  on  a  low  ped¬ 
estal  of  land,  but  he  has  further  essayed  to  put  the 
moon  itself  in  his  picture,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  has  done  so  without  raising  the  odds  too 
heavily  against  him  is  remarkable.  In  a  different 
manner  Mr.  Redfield  and  Mr.  Schofield  paint  the 
air,  as  well  as  the  land  under  and  behind  it.  Other 
men,  like  Mr.  Dougherty,  endeavor  to  get  the  solid¬ 
ity,  the  weight  and  impact  of  material  substance. 
His  seas  and  rocks  make  an  interesting  contrast  to 
Mr.  Hassam’s,  for  whom  the  surfaces  of  water  and 


Mary  Smith  Prize ,  1910 

THE  MORNING  AIR  BY  ALICE  MUMFORD  ROBERTS 
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weather-beaten  stone  are  composed  of  a  thousand  lit¬ 
tle  mirrors  all  flashing  with  the  many  colors  of  their 
various  lights. 

Reverting  to  sculpture  visitors  will  find  that 
R.  Tait  MacKenzie’s  portrait  in  low  relief  of  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  and  other  of  his  portraits  betray  the 
zest  of  the  professional  training  which  aids  this 
artist  in  his  physiological  vision.  Chester  Beach’s 
five  or  six  exhibits  represent  a  talent  that  is  advanc¬ 
ing  probably  for  a  wider  recognition  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity.  The  deeply  studied  delicacy  of 
Bela  L.  Pratt’s  modeling  was  shown  in  the  Dance 
panel  for  the  new  Boston  Opera  House.  J.  Scott 
Hartley,  Charles  Grafly,  Adolph  A.  Weinman  and 
Eli  Harvey  are  represented  in  characteristic  fashion. 
An  interesting  project  by  A.  Phimister  Proctor  is  the 
working  model  for  one  of  four  colossal  tigers  for  the 
new  Piney  Branch  Bridge  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Among  the  women  sculptors  represented  are  Aba- 
stenia  St.  Leger  Eberle,  Emily  Bishop,  Anna  Cole¬ 
man  Ladd,  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs,  Martha 
M.  H  ovenden,  who  shows  an  interesting  portrait  in 
colored  wax,  and  Olga  Popoff.  While  the  group  of 
sculpture  as  a  whole  was  representative  of  only  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  contemporary  effort,  the  variety  of 
intention  is  noticeable,  and  the  group  deserves  bet¬ 
ter  attention  than  it  is  ordinarily  likely  to  receive 
from  the  visitor  to  these  exhibitions,  wherein  the  in¬ 


Courtesy  oj  C.  W.  Kraushanr 
THE  COAST  OF  BRITTANY 


terest  must  be  preponderatingly  centered  on  the 
work  of  the  painters. 


IN  THE  GALLERIES 

N.  E.  Montross  has  moved  his  galleries 
from  372  Fifth  Avenue  to  No.  550  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  between  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
streets.  He  opened  with  an  exhibition  of  twenty- 
two  paintings,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  loans 
from  the  Freer  collection  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Washington,  and  from  the  collection  of  Col.  Frank 
J.  Hecker.  Four  artists  were  represented — T.  W. 
Dewing,  A.  H.  Thayer,  D.  W.  Tryon  and  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  Mr.  Thayer’s  paintings  were 
three  in  number,  and  included  The  Monadnock, 
which  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  There  were  also 
three  examples  of  Whistler’s  work.  Six  paintings 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Dewing  in  his  characteristic 
manner.  Ten  of  Mr.  Tryon ’s  paintings  were 
shown.  Earlier  exhibitions  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
leries  included  a  noteworthy  group  of  paintings  by 
Mr.  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  together  with  some  of  his 
photographs,  among  which  his  familiar  Rodin  drew 
renewed  attention.  The  paintings  formed  an  ar¬ 
resting  group  of  landscapes  of  unusual  quality, 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  of  portrait  busts  by 
Courtenay  Pollock,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 

Scott  &  Fowles,at 
their  galleries,  590 
Fifth  Avenue, 
have  shown  re¬ 
cently  a  portrait  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Frederic  Iveppel, 
byHoppner.  Mrs. 
Keppel  was  a  niece 
of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  a  sister  of  the 
Duchess  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  whose  por¬ 
trait  by  Gainsbor¬ 
ough  is  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the 
Taft  Collection, 
and  was  the  wife 
of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Unlike 
the  Gainsborough 
portrait,  in  which 
the  sitter  rejoiced 
in  a  high -erected 
coiffure,  the  sitter 
by  j.  m’neill  whistler  here  wore  her  hair 
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In  the  Galleries 


simply,  but  powdered.  The  portrait  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  Hoppner’s  art.  Without  de¬ 
scending  to  the  position  of  a  copyist,  Hoppner  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  modeled  his  style  of  painting  after  the 
manner  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Although  most  of 
his  work  was  done  in  portrait  painting  he  showed  a 
fondness  for  landscape.  Several  of  his  sketches  in 
chalk,  of  great  beauty,  are  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Since  the  revival  of  interest  in 
his  portraits  several  of  them  have  brought  very  high 


prices.  It  is  recorded  that  his  portrait  of  Lady 
Louisa  Manners  at  the  Peel  sale  in  1901  fetched 
14,050  guineas,  which  at  the  time  was  the  highest 
price  ever  given  for  a  picture  in  England. 

The  Whistler  at  the  Kraushaar  Galleries,  260 
Fifth  Avenue,  is  of  an  unusual  order.  The  Coast  oj 
Brittany  was  painted  in  1861,  and  shows  the  tact 
with  which  the  artist  transcribed  a  faithful  picture 
of  a  natural  scene.  The  stretch  of  sand,  the  highly 
lighted  sea,  the  tumbled  rocks  of  the  shore  and  the 

reclining  figure  of 
the  girl  are  set 
forth  with  down¬ 
right  attention  to 
fact  but  with  a 
fine  skill  in  the 
uses  of  tone  and 
the  possibilities  of 
pleasing  compo¬ 
sition. 

In  the  Oehme 
Galleries,  467 
Fifth  Avenue, 
there  has  been 
shown  a  collection 
of  ten  pictures  by 
E.  Irving  Couse, 
depicting  the  pic¬ 
turesque  types  of 
Pueblo  Indians  of 
Taos,  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

The  American 
Society  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painters  has 
held  its  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the 
Knoedler  Galler¬ 
ies,  355  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  and  gave  a 
good  account  of 
itself.  Among  the 
exhibitors  whose 
work  was  of  out¬ 
standing  interest 
were  Miss  Laura 
Coombs  Hills  and 
Mrs.  Lucia  Fuller. 
A  group  of  ten 
miniatures  by 
Miss  Martha  S. 
Baker  showed  a 
grasp  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  qualities  of  the 
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Courtesy  of  M.  Knoedler.  &  Co. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  HENRI  A.  L  HOGUET  BY  MISS  SEARLE 


In  the  Galleries 


medium,  an  inter¬ 
est  in  character 
and  well-handled 
drawing.  Miss 
Searle’s  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Henri  A.  L. 

Hoguet  was  well 
posed  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  in 
color.  Mrs.  Car- 
lola  Saint- Gau- 
dens  showed  a 
faithful  portrait  of 
the  late  Augustus 
Saint-Gaude  ns . 

Miss  W  e  1  c  h  , 
whose  work  was 
recently  set  forth 
in  these  columns, 
struck  a  welcome 
note,  and  the  work 
of  William  J.  Baer, 
the  president  of  the 
society,  carried  his 
familiar  marks  of 
distinction.  Out 
of  297  miniatures 
submitted  only  98  were  accepted,  35  of  which  had 
been  contributed  by  members  of  the  society. 

An  incident  of  considerable  personal  interest  was 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Knoedler  in  one  of  his  store- 


BY  HARPIGNIES 

room  galleries  of  a  painting  by  Homer  Martin. 
This  was  identified  as  a  transcript  of  the  scene  at 
Fort  Henry,  on  Lake  Champlain.  William  T. 
Evans,  it  was  reported,  bought  the  painting  with  the 

ultimate  purpose 
of  adding  it  to  the 
National  Gallery 
collection  at 
Washington,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  were  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  painter’s 
widow,  who  is  liv¬ 
ing  at  an  advanced 
age  with  one  of  her 
sons  in  California. 

Sixteen  canvases 
by  Irving  R.  Wiles 
gave  new  evidence 
of  serious  artistry. 
The  portrait  of 
Henry  Wolf,  the 
engraver,  remains 
an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  paint¬ 
er’s  powers  of 
characterization. 


Courtesy  oj  Oehme  Galleries 
CHILDREN  ON  THE  BEACH 


BY  B.  J.  BLOMMERS 


Courtesy  oj  Oehme  Galleries 
CAPE  MARTIN 
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EVERETT  Tone  is  the  Heart  of  Harmony 


To  own  an  -tEbCTCtt  is  accepted  among  the  World  s 
greatest  Artists  as  proof  of  best  tone  judgment 


The  Tone-Poetry 

of  CHOPIN— 

his  inmost  soul’s  dream- 
images  are  at  last  perfectly 
revealed  through  the  exqui¬ 
site  tone  shadings  of 


Everett  Prices  Appeal  to  those  who  demand  the  best 

Uprights,  $500  to  $675.  Grands,  $725  to  $1500,  Special  Art  Gases  to  Order. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  tnrrrtt.  We  will  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  inspect  the  piano  before  purchase,  which  can  be  arranged  on  pleasing  terms. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  Chicago  New  York 

Ow  ners  of  The  Everett  Piano  Co,,  Boston,  Mass. 
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For  the  City  or 
Country  House 


Information  concerning  decoration  and  furnishing, 
as  well  as  building,  architectural  plans  and  material, 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on 
request.  Address  HOME  MAKERS  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  The  International  Studio,  114  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


The  Art  of  the  Ages 


NOTHING  adds  to  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  the 
home  so  much  as  a  few  selected  reproductions  of  the 
world's  greatest  Art. 

We  select  rather  than  manufacture.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free  ol  cost.  We  strive  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  articles  you  need ;  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

We  also  endeavor  to  aid  you  in  placing  art  objects 
with  the  best  decorative  effect  in 
a  house,  library  or  school. 


No  matter  how  often  you 
use  our  Free  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  vou  are  not  required  or 
asked  to  buy. 


Let  us  suggest  a  color  scheme  for  any 
part  of  the  house,  from  nursery  to  living  or 
dining  room.  We  can  also  suggest  fur¬ 
niture,  sculpture  in  plaster,  bronze  or 
stone,  rugs  and  prints,  or  picture  frames 
which  are  works  of  art  in  themselves. 


Write  to 


ADAM  BUDGE 

1 12  West  3 2d  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 

How  to  Judge  Its  Periods  and  Styles 

By  W.  SHAW  SPARROW  8vo.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net.  Postage  20  cents 

“  Of  unique  educational  value.  The  style  is  at  all  times  simple  and  easy  of 
apprehension.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


WHERE  OUR  ARCHITECTURE 
COMES  FROM 
BY  W.  SHAW  SPARROW 

Critics  have  much  to  say  about  good 
houses  built  for  the  well-to-do,  and  this 
phase  of  modern  architecture  is  quiet  and 
beautiful.  Still,  the  rich  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  fight  their  own  battles,  while  per¬ 
sons  with  narrow  means  are  at  the  mercy  of 
speculative  builders,  whose  trade  has 
ruined  many  a  fair  district.  One  need  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  modern  sub¬ 
urban  cottages  and  flats  are  very  seldom  so 
well  built  as  were  the  granaries  and  barns 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  other  words,  clerks  are  not  so  well 
lodged  as  hay  and  straw  used  to  be. 


THE  CABOT  RESIDENCE,  CANTON,  MASS. 

CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT 

This  fact  is  worth  remembering,  because 
architecture  is  a  true  historian.  We  learn 
from  it  how  nations  love  their  religion,  how 
they  show  respect  for  law  and  justice,  how 
they  give  dignity  to  trade  and  commerce, 
how  they  amuse  themselves,  and,  again, 
how  family  life  is  guarded  among  all 
classes.  The  history  of  mankind  is  to  be 
read  in  architecture,  which  rises  and  falls 
with  each  governing  race. 

The  Romans,  whose  art  influenced  the 
whole  of  Europe,  built  with  their  national 
character,  and  wrote  in  the  book  of  lost  em¬ 
pires  two  virtues — determination  and  stern 
thoroughness.  Their  architecture,  entirely 
masculine  and  practical,  shows  how  they 
spent  themselves  in  being  masterful  and  pa¬ 
tient.  Still,  they  did  not  grow  their  own 
style,  but  borrowed  its  principles  from  other 
nations  and  blended  them  together.  From 


“EASTOVER,”  WYOMING,  N.  J. 
J.  WHEELER  DOW,  ARCHITECT 


the  Greeks,  whose  architecture  was  won¬ 
derfully  pure  in  line  and  exquisitely  propor¬ 
tioned,  Roman  builders  took  column  and 
the  cornice,  and  to  these  features  they  add¬ 
ed  arches,  domes  and  vaults,  which  it  is 
presumed  they  borrowed  from  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.  The  result  gave  them  an  architec¬ 
ture  which  purists  have  called  debased,  bad 
Greek,  but  which  in  reality  is  Greek  art  al- 
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This  Mark  Identifies  May  hew  Furniture 

Illustration 

suggesting  the  resources  of 
the  Mayhevv  Company  in 

Period  Furniture 

The  authenticity  of  Mayhevv  designs 
and  the  integrity  of  Mayhevv  construc¬ 
tion  are  things  which  may  be  depended 
upon.  All  other  purposes  of  the  Mayhevv 
Company  are  subordinated  to  and 
depend  upon  the  primary  purpose  to 
make  the  best  furniture. 

Examples  of  Mayhew  furniture  are 
shown  by  leading  dealers  in  the  larger 
American  towns  and  cities.  Dealers 
take  pride  in  their  displays  of  this 
furniture  and  will  be  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  it  to  you.  Owners  and 
architects  are  respectfully  invited  to 
confer  with  dealers,  or  to  write  to  us 
concerningtheirplans  for  the  furnishing 
of  homes,  clubs,  hotels  and  public 
buildings.  Let  us  give  you  the  name 
of  the  Mayhew  dealer  nearest  you. 

MAYHEW  COMPANY 

M  I  L  W  A  U  K  E  E 


'  v  '  c  .  v.  ;•  •  w;*  , 

THE  WILLYS  THE  LORO  DELISLE 

PERIOD  ELIZABETHAN  PERIOD  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 


THE  WHE.ATSTONE 
PERIOD  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

*■  i.  ■  ■  .  ^ 
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Cl )t  311  Craft 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


COLONIAL  TEA  CART 

LIGHT  AND  GRACEFUL 

Built  of  Solid  Mahogany,  having  Removable 
Glass  Tray  and  Rubber-Tired  Wheels 

SENT  PREPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
UPON  RECEIPT  OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS 


WESSBORG-GAGE  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


|  LONDON  OSAKA  KYOTO  BOSTON 

YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

254  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

WORKS  OF  ART  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST 

Classified  Exhibitions  of  Interesting  Objects  Are 
Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


loyed  with  useful  structural  features  and 
with  Roman  power  and  practicalness. 

The  ground  idea  of  Greek  building  was 
horizontal  weight,  adequately  supported  by 
upright  columns.  It  was  a  simple  idea, 
and  the  Greeks  clung  to  it  with  unswerving 
loyalty,  developing  their  three  orders — 
Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  Ruskin  was 
inclined  to  laugh  at  this  weight-bearing 
principle,  because  a  savage  or  a  child  could 
put  up  two  blocks  of  stone  and  place  an- 


FACULTY  CLUB  HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BERNARD  MAYBECK,  ARCHITECT 


other  across  them,  but  we  must  remember 
that  this  idea  conquered  nation  after  nation 
in  the  past,  and  is  operative  to-day  in  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  began  by  conquering  Rome,  and 
Rome  carried  it  to  her  colonies;  by  this 
means  it  came  to  England  in  a.d.  43. 
When  the  Saxons  and  Angles  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  found  in 
many  buildings  the  art  which  Rome  had 
adapted  from  Grecian  and  Etruscan  ideals 
— an  art  furnished  with  columns,  entabla¬ 
tures,  arches,  domes  and  vaults. 

The  Saxons  themselves  made  their 
homes  with  wood.  Their  architecture  was 
forest  born;  it  consisted  of  a  cabin  or  hall, 
which  served  as  a  general  sleeping  room,  as 
well  as  a  chamber  for  feasts  and  for  house¬ 
hold  work.  This  hall,  little  by  little,  threw 
out  other  cabins — a  bower  in  which  ladies 
and  chieftains  slept,  an  oratory  where  they 
prayed  with  a  Christian  priest,  a  kiln  for 
baking  bread,  a  byre  for  cattle,  and  so 
forth;  but  in  the  hall  many  persons  slept, 
and  our  of  this  one  room  our  English  house 
of  to-day  was  evolved  by  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  very  gradual  progress,  so  halt¬ 
ing  and  so  slow  that  each  generation  added 
but  little  to  the  traditional  house  plan. 

In  England,  then,  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  different  methods  of  building 
were  brought  together;  and  it  is  from  those 
methods,  some  Roman,  some  Anglo-Saxon, 
that  nearly  all  the  houses  we  see  to-day 
have  been  grown.  If  you  walk  down  Pic¬ 
cadilly  and  notice  the  various  styles  of 
architecture  you  will  find  classic  buildings; 
they  are  soon  identified  by  the  pilasters  at¬ 
tached  to  their  walls,  and  they  denote  the 
same  influence  which  our  Saxon  forefath¬ 
ers  encountered  when  they  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


SPOILING  THE  ARCHITECT’S 
WORK 

BY  J.  II.  ELDER-DUNCAN 

One  of  the  cardinal  sins  in  decoration 
and  furnishing  is  overelaboration.  In  this 
respect  even  the  artist  may  not  be  a  safe 
guide.  I  remember  the  house  of  a  Royal 
Academician  which  was  so  full  of  furniture 
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Reproductions 
that  are  Replicas 


c 


OLLECTOR’S  PIECES”  of  fine  old  English 
furniture  owe  their  preservation  to  their  ad¬ 
mirable  construction  and  the  excellence  of  their 
material  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  inherent  in  them. 

In  not  one  of  these  respects  do  our  Replica 
reproductions  fall  short  of  the  work  of  olden  days. 

In  outward  appearance  they  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  it;  in  the  more  hidden  virtues  ot 
material  and  construction  they  are  equally  as 
praiseworthy. 

Our  productions  are  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  only.  Here  they  may  be  seen  in 
the  Twelve  Galleries  of  the  building  especially  designed  and  built  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
Furniture  Company. 


N 
1 

H 
% 


The  individuality  of  these  admirable 
examples  of  the  modern  cabinet-makers’ 
craft  is  such  that  an  illustrated  catalogue 
would  be  misleading  rather  than  helpful. 
Therefore,  we  issue  no  catalogue. 


Of  actual  assistance  to  those  furnish¬ 
ing,  however,  will  be  found  our  illustrated 
book,  “The  House  and  Its  Plenishing,” 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  who  write  us  con¬ 
cerning  their  exact  needs. 


Furniture  Company 

INCOR^P  OR.A.TED  diL 

34  &  36  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  New  York 


222.  . 
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The  Old  Masters  Complete 


A  LL  the  works  of  each  master  reproduced  most  faithfully  and 
beautifully.  Listed,  showing  Galleries,  public  and  private, 
where  originals  are  to-day.  Large  8vo,  cloth. 


Repro-  Repro- 

Vol.  ductions  Price  Vol.  ductions  Price 


I.  RAPHAEL . 

275 

2.40 

VIII.  REMBRANDT, Etching.  402 

2.40 

II.  REMBRANDT.  Paintings  565 

4.20 

IX.  SCHWIND 

.1,265 

4.50 

III.  TITIAN 

.  .  274 

2.10 

X.  CORREGGIO . 

196 

1.80 

IV.  DUERER  . 

.  .447 

3.00 

XI.  DONATELLO . 

XII.  UHDE . 

. 277 

. 285 

2.40 

3.00 

V.  RUBENS . 

.  .  .551 

3.60 

XIII.  VAN  DYCK . 

. 534 

4.50 

VI.  VELASQUEZ . 

146 

1.80 

XIV.  MEMLING . 

. 197 

2.10 

VII.  MICHELANGELO 

.166 

1.80 

XV.  HANS  THOMA 

. 874 

4.50 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SET  (15  VOLS.)  $40 

“The  great  merit  of  these  books  over  many  excellent  publications  heretofore  available  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  furnish  not  a  mere  selection  of  the  master’s  work,  but  a  complete  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  entire  series.” — INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

The  only  complete  series  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  World’s  Art  at  cost  price 


COSTUMES 

All  Epochs  and  Countries 
476  Colored  reproductions  shown  are  on  1  19 
sumptuous  plates.  Boards,  $8.00.  Same  in 
black  and  white,  $4.50. 

Indispensable  to  Designers,  Illustrators,  and 
Artists  generally. 

ALPHABETS 

Petzendorfer’s  Atlas 

150  Styles,  besides  the  Alphabets  of  48  For¬ 
eign  Languages.  200  Initial  Letters  in  Colors. 
1,000  Monograms.  Cloth,  $9.00. 

SECOND  SERIES: 

1 4 1  Plates  of  Recent  American  and  European 
types.  Cloth,  $7.50. 


ORNAMENT 

The  Famous  Dolmetsch  Encyclopedia 
1,500  Colored  Reproductions  on  100  Plates. 
Showing  the  Ornament  in  Detail  of  All  Times 
and  Countries.  Cloth,  $9  00. 

Invaluable  to  Art  workers 

DECORATION 

Decorative  Vorhilder  Vols.  XIX,  XX 
Portfolio  of  Beautiful  New  Work,  $5.00  each. 
Modelli  d’Arte  Decorativa,  2d  year,  $6.00. 
The  best  work  of  the  day  beautifully  rendered 
in  color  plates,  etc. 

HERALDRY 

Stroehl's  Heraldic  Atlas 
A  Collection  of  over  1 ,000  Coats  of  Arms  and 
Heraldic  Designs,  mostly  in  colors,  with  index 
folio.  Cloth,  $9.00. 

The  Standard  Heraldic  Reference  Book,  with 
accompanying  text  in  German. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  DECORATIVE  ART 

All  countries  that  have  taken  up  the  Movement  are  equally  represented  in  the  plates,  so 
that  the  Series  affords  a  careful  selection  of  the  WORLD’S  BEST  WORK. 


MODERN  JEWELRY.  62  Full-Page  Plates.  4to  .  .  .  $4.50  Net 

METAL  W’ORK.  95  Full-Page  Plates.  4to  ....  6.50  Net 

MODERN  CERAMICS.  87  Full-Page  Plates.  4to  .  .  .  6.50  Net 

TEXTILE  AND  SURFACE  ORNAMENT.  160  Plates.  4to  .  11.00  Net 

EMBROIDERY  AND  LACE  WORK.  36  Full-Page  Plates,  4to  .  2.50  Net 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ILLUMINATION.  59  Full  Page  Plates.  4to.  4.50  Net 
OUR  PRICES  INCLUDE  POSTAGE 


I^rT'C  D  JP  ]C?1[  IT  O  U  C  Correspondence  Solicited  149B  Tremont  St. 

IxlllEiIV  <x  rLEiDDL  foreign  art  books  boston 


— and  such  furniture! — that  it  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  weariness  to  traverse  the  rooms,  and 
the  wall  surfaces  were  so  bedizened  with 
ornament  that  the  eye  vainly  searched  for 
a  piece  of  plain  surface.  One  could  only 
marvel  at  the  contrast  between  the  art 
which  had  secured  the  owner  a  place 
among  the  immortals,  and  the  art  which 
he  had  deliberately  chosen  for  his  home. 

The  sin  of  overfurnishing  is,  however, 
a  common  one,  and  the  average  drawing 
room  is  an  excellent  example  of  it.  A 
multitude  of  small  tables,  chairs,  palm 
stands  and  other  articles  so  disposed  as  to 
leave  but  narrow  lanes  through  which  one 
must  thread  one’s  way  gingerly  and  warily 
is  a  common  defect.  The  partition  of  the 
wall  spaces  by  three  or  four  different 
treatments,  the  use  of  meaningless  and  un¬ 
necessary  moldings,  the  introduction  of 
“cozy  corners”  and  “nooks,”  the  use  of 


HOUSE  FOR  MRS.  OLIVER  A.  STORY 
CHAPMAN  &  FRAZER,  ARCHITECTS 


too  many  plants  or  flowers  and  a  surfeit 
of  pictures  and  ornaments  are  also  frequent 
evils.  In  regard  to  ornaments  the  ladies 
are,  I  regret  to  say,  great  offenders.  When 
one  considers  the  enormous  amount  of 
labor  entailed  day  in  and  day  out  in  dust¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  one  can  only  marvel  at 
the  instinct  which  prompts  them  to  crowd 
every  available  shelf  and  table  to  its  full 
capacity  with  knickknacks  and  trifles. 

How  many  times,  I  wonder,  have  the 
efforts  and  schemes  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  architects  and  decorative  artists  been 
brought  to  naught  by  the  mistaken  energies 
of  their  clients’  wives  and  daughters?  The 
articles  chosen  are  often  of  the  most  trifling 
value,  and,  apart  from  their  small  intrinsic 
worth,  are  usually  poor  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  What  spell  is  it  that  binds 
so  many  estimable  women  of  fair  taste  and 
intellectual  attainments  to  the  unceasing 
accumulation  of  photograph  frames,  her¬ 
aldic  china,  nodding  mandarins,  animal 
crockery,  sea  shells,  trays,  vases  (useless 
for  holding  flowers),  brass  bowls  and  china 
plates?  In  the  heterogeneous  jumble  in 
which  these  articles  usually  appear  what 
hope  is  there  of  distinguishing  any  one 
thing  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye? 

One  might  in  this  respect  take  a  leaf 
from  the  Japanese  book.  The  Japanese 
householder  usually  possesses  many  ar¬ 
ticles  of  “bigotry  and  virtue,”  yet  his 
rooms  are,  probably,  the  barest  on  record. 
A  casual  inspection  fails  to  reveal  those 
little  marvels  of  exquisite  and  patient 
craftsmanship,  the  delicate  incised  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  metal  hasp  of  a  shutter,  the 
lacquer  work  on  the  cabinet  that  graces  a 
corner  of  the  apartment,  or  the  beauty  of 
the  cloisonne  enamel  on  the  vase  that  holds 
one  or  two  sprays  of  the  beautiful  almond 
blossom.  Yet  all  these  delights  are  there 
for  the  vigilant  observer. 
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Fashion 
and  Furniture 


0  0  0  0  0 


Furniture  is  no  more  rightly  a  matter  of  fashion  than  are 
morals.  True,  we  have  some  fashionable  moralities,  but  not 
even  those  who  practice  them  would  seriously  defend  the  point 
of  view  which  makes  them  matters  of  fashion. 

Fashion  does  not  take  account  of  time  or  place  or  circum¬ 
stance;  it  is  arbitrary.  It  is  based,  not  upon  the  fitness  of 
things,  nor  upon  permanent  canons  of  taste,  but  on  caprice. 
Its  very  essence  is  change— it  is  the  chosen  expression  of  the 
ephemeral. 

For  style  in  furniture  there  is  much  to  be  said.  Style  indicates 
design,  character  and  period. 

Great  furniture,  in  quite  the  same  degree  as  great  architecture 
or  the  other  arts— far  from  being  the  expression  of  mere  pass¬ 
ing  fancy  —  Is  the  utterance  of  great  men,  great  races  and 
great  epochs. 

Cowan  Cabinet-  Work 

represents  permanent  style,  not  passing  fashion.  It  is  built 
on  lines  which  time  has  approved  and  which  mere  fashion 
can  not  change.  In  design  it  is  the  product  of  the  “golden 
periods”  of  furniture  designing— in  construction  it  is  superior 
to  any  furniture  of  the  past. 

It  is  furniture  to  live  with  and  to  get  acquainted  with— to  love 
and  to  pass  along  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it.  There  is  no 
other  furniture  just  like  it. 

Cowan  Cabinet-Work,  now  made  in  more  than  a  thousand 
patterns,  for  every  household  use,  may  be  seen  at  representative 
furniture  stores  in  leading  cities.  We  do  not  distribute  catalogs  or 
furnish  photographs  except  to  dealers.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  on  request. 

the  maker' s  mark, 
shown  hereiuith, 
in  gold. 

CHICAGO 


For  your  guidance 
each  piece  of  Cowan 
Cabinet-Work  bears 


W.  K.  COWAN  &  COMPANY, 
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GARDEN  BENCHES 


JUST  as  the  Sundial  fulfils  a  definite  purpose  in  the  perfect  garden  scheme, 
so  in  a  garden  is  the  bench  essential.  It  gives  a  charming  emphasis  and 
always  adds  interest  to  the  garden. 

Our  productions  for  the  most  part  are  replicas  of  famous  Old 
World  garden  adornments  and  bear  the  same  hall  marks  of  time 
characteristic  of  these  objects. 

The  Sundial  is  often  the  starting-point  in  furnishing  the  garden 
and  much  tradition  centers  around  this  most  ancient  of  timepieces. 
Garden  Vases,  Flower  Boxes,  Benches,  Tables,  Fountains, 

Sundials,  Statuary,  Well  Heads,  Columns,  etc. 

Catalog  [showing  over  400  illustrations  upon  receipt  of  25  cents 


THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS, 300 Madison Ave.,NewYork(cIuD 


Homes  made  in  Germany 

AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  MADE 
BY  L.  DEUBNER 

Just  as  the  artistic  activity  of  a  nation 
has  at  all  times  been  expressive  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  of  the  period,  so  in  Germany  at 
the  present  day  architecture  and  applied 
art,  or  Kunstgewerbe,  reflect  the  vital  im¬ 
pulses  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  our 
time,  a  time  of  seething  agitation  and  be¬ 
wildering  strife  between  those  who  trumpet 
forth  the  praises  of  the  old  and  approved 
order  of  things  and  those  Weltverbesserer 
who  never  tire  of  producing  schemes  for 
universal  improvement.  The  mysterious 
power  which  resides  in  all  art  and  which 
seeks  to  give  expression  to  contemporary 
aspirations — be  it  in  poetry,  in  music,  or  in 
the  creative  arts — has  here  led  to  fresh 
renaissance  of  which  we  as  yet  have  only 
seen  the  beginning.  But  these  modern  ten¬ 
dencies  have  made  such  powerful  headway, 
that  what  at  first  was  accounted  by  most 
people  as  merely  a  foolish  whim  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  now,  by  its  erstwhile  opponents,  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  established  its  claim  to 
existence. 


FOR  SALE 
An  Ideal 
Suburban  Home 

d.  One  acre  of  land,  situated  in 
the  most  beautiful  hill  country 
near  New  York  City,  54  minutes 


WEST  FRONT  OF  HEARST  HALL,  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


out,  8  rooms,  selected  hardwood 
finish,  large  studio,  open  fires,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  tele¬ 
phone,  2  toilets,  bath.  iVI agnificent  view.  PRICE,  $8,500. 

Address  “  Westchester  County ,"  Care  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO,  114  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y- 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

The  New  Fayette 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

A  new  modernly  constructed  brick  and 
stone  hotel  offering  the  highest- class  ac¬ 
commodation  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Situated  at  1  49  South  Carolina  Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania  Station. 

a.  e.  McFarland,  Prop. 

BOTH  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLAN 
STEAM  HEAT  AND  ELEVATOR 

Two  large  sample  rooms  on  office  floor  for  iheuse  of  com¬ 
mercial  travelers  who  desire  to  display  their  samples 


Originating  in  imaginative  ornamenta- 
tion,  the  movement  by  slow  degrees  invad¬ 
ed  the  sphere  of  applied  art,  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  strengthened  its  position,  carried  its 
conquest  to  that  of  architecture.  One  is 
scarcely  able  to  realize  how  difficult  it  was 
but  a  few  years  ago  to  convince  even  intelli¬ 
gent  people  of  the  advantage  of  having 
their  houses  built  on  simple,  rational  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  adapted  to  their  proper  pur¬ 
poses.  Accustomed,  as  most  people  were, 
to  look  upon  the  exterior  only,  and  guided 
merely  by  that  vulgar  taste  which  prompts 
the  parvenu  to  go  one  better  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  a  country  house  must  have  its  use¬ 
less  towers  and  turrets,  its  gables  and  other 
“embellishments.”  To  give  it  what  was 
though  to  be  a  picturesque  appearance  with 
an  elevation  overloaded  with  meaningless 
decoration  was  the  chief  consideration,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  client  but  also  to  the 
architect,  who  saw  here  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  his  artistic  ideas.  Rarely 
was  any  thought  bestowed  on  turning  to  the 
best  account  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
site,  on  the  disposition  of  the  principal 
apartments,  and  the  thousand  other  details 
which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  home  life.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement,  and  of  the  millions  an¬ 
nually  spent  on  private  buildings  a  portion, 
at  least,  goes  toward  the  erection  of  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  which  have  an  artistic  character 
of  their  own.  The  new  movement  has 
among  its  recruits  many  schoolteachers. 
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Tobey 

Handmade  Furniture 

is  the  practical  achievement  of  an  ideal 
— an  ideal  of  the  best  materials,  the  best 
construction,  and  styles  of  design  best 
suited  to  the  most  modern  requirements. 

It  is  the  development  of  fifty-four  years’ 
experience  in  providing  furniture  for  the 
best  classes  of  American  homes. 

As  one  of  the  foremost  products  of  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  and  artisans,  Tobey  Handmade 
Furniture  is  worthy  of  your  interest.  We 
invite  you  to  see  it  at  our  two  stores. 

Correspondence  in  reference  to  matters  of 
furnishing  and  decoration  is  solicited 

The  Tobey  Furniture  company 

ii  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  NEW  YORK 

( Near  Fifth  Avenue') 

Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Architecture 

AND 

Decoration 


Information  concerning  building  and  interior 
decoration,  and  those  who  do  the  work,  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 
Address  ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
The  Internationa!.  Studio, 
114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


WE  SPECIALIZE  I  IN 

Fireproof  and  Semi-Fireproof 

Hollow  Tile  Construction 

FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Every  branch  of  the  work  under  one  contract 


2SutlUers&  Craftsmen  Co.  J)otk 


A  HOUSE  OR  A  HOME 


for  bungalows,  summer  or  permanent  homes  in  picturesque 

NEW  PICTURESQUE  COTTAGES  —Bv  mail  $1.00. 
rom  $3,000  up  to  $6,000. 

E.  E.  HOLMAN 


1020  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Which  do  Y OU  want  ?  A  place  to  eat  and  sleep  in  or 
a  home,  full  of  the  simple  beauty  and  comfort  of  life. 
If  the  last,  write  to  me — such  are  the  homes  I  plan. 
PICTURESQUE  SUBURBAN  HOUSES. 
By  mail  $2.00.  A  collection  of  original  and  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  for  up-to-date  cement,  stone  and  frame 
houses  in  Colonial  and  other  styles,  from  $3,000  up. 
Full  descriptions. 

A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS.— By  mail  $2  00. 
The  most  popular  building  book  ever  published. 
Charming  and  original  designs  for  one-story  and 
one-and-a-half  story  bungalows,  from  $1,000  up. 
PICTURESQUE  SUMMER  COTTAGES  — 
Vol.  3,  by  mail,  $1 .00.  Old  favorites  and  new  designs 
and  original  styles;  stone  and  frame,  from  $1,200  up. 
Original  and  favorite  designs  for  suburban  homes, 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 

A  new  series  of  500  subjects  JUST  PUBLISHED.  1000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  Previously 
Published  and  500  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  5}  x  8  inches.  1  cent 
each,  or  80  cents  per  hundred. 

Send  a-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


PICTURE  LIGHTING  ,s LI  'Z£LF 

Fine  Paintings  are  often  Spoiled  by  Poor  Illumination 

THE  FAMOUS  FRINK  REFLECTORS 

are  being  used  in  most  of  the  finest  galleries  in  the  country  and  by  many  prominent 
Vr  collectors.  We  have  given  this  matter  special  study  for  years,  and  are  prepared  to  give 
you  the  best  results  attainable.  We  give  the  same  attention  to  lighting  an  individual 
picture  that  we  do  to  the  illumination  of  a  gallery. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  55l£Pearl  Street  -  NEW  YORK 

is  MW 


Anew  york  group  of  build¬ 
ings  IN  ITALIAN  RENAIS- 
• SANCE  STYLE 

With  the  Hispanic  Museum  as  a  nu¬ 
cleus  a  notable  group  of  buildings,  con¬ 
forming  to  a  common  architectural  style,  is 
rapidly  taking  shape  on  upper  Broadway, 
says  the  New  York  Times.  The  Museum 
itself,  which  enjoys  a  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity,  is  being  enlarged  by  a  wing  on  its 
western  front,  designed  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  The  new  home  of  the  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society  on  the  same  block  has  already 
been  carried  above  the  second  floor.  The 
graceful  facade  of  the  new  Spanish  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  river 
side  of  the  group,  is  practically  complete 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a 
few  weeks.  These,  with  the  familiar  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Numismatic  Society  to  the  east 
of  the  Museum,  already  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  architectural  features  of  the 
city. 


INTERIOR  ASSEMBLY  HALL 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
GEORGE  B.  POST,  ARCHITECT 

The  Hispanic  Museum,  its  notable  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  past  and  its  future  plans  are 
familiar.  Its  remarkable  collection  of  art 
objects  and  its  invaluable  Spanish  refer¬ 
ence  library  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public.  From  time  to  time  it  is  used  for 
special  exhibitions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sorolla  paintings,  which  attracted  tens  of 
thousands  of  visitois.  In  a  sense  the  soci¬ 
ety  has  already  outgrown  its  buildings,  and 
the  wing  on  the  west  front  now  nearing 
completion  is  being  provided  to  meet  this 
embarrassing  growth  of  popularity.  The 
new  wing  carries  the  Museum  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  building  of  the  Numismatic  Society, 
which  in  turn  is  devoted  to  the  collections 
of  this  society,  and  is  used  for  its  various 
meetings. 

The  new  home  of  the  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  occupies  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
block  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street.  It 
is  an  imposing  structure,  four  stories  in 
height,  with  a  basement  at  the  street  level. 
Built  entirely  of  Indiana  limestone,  its 
elaborate  fagade  will  probably  dominate 
the  entire  group.  The  building  will  be 
free  on  all  four  sides,  an  unusual  thing  in 
New  York,  and  all  fagades  will  be  similar 
in  design  and  equally  elaborate.  The 
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Before  you  do  over  any  room  in  your  house  write  tor  this  port¬ 
folio  which  suggests  many  attractive  color  schemes  lor  each  room  in 
the  house.  These  suggestions  are  practical.  The  exact  treatment  for 
walls,  ceilings,  floors,  woodwork,  as  well  as  definite  suggestions  lor  drap¬ 
eries,  hangings,  rugs  and  lurniture,  are  described  and  specified  and  are 
accompanied  by  decorator’s  suggestions  giving  you  the  exact  color  scheme 
and  are  also  accompanied  by  reproductions  in  color  ol  rooms  thus  treated 
showing  you  just  how  they  will  look. 

Nothing  so  complete  and  practical  has  ever  been  offered.  this  service  is  entirely  free  and  is 
offered  in  the  interest  of  more  attractive  interiors,  secured  by  use  of  Sherwin-Williams’  Paints  and 
Varnishes.  You  are  not  compelled  to  use  the  Sherwin-Williams’ 
products  to  get  the  benefit  of  our  decorative  suggestions,  but  do  not 
forget  that  as  good  results  as  are  shown  in  this  portfolio  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  the  Sherwin-Williams’  products  are  used. 

Stenciling  offers  an  attractive  border  and  frieze  treatment  for 
both  walls  and  draperies.  It  is  very  easy  to  do.  Many  of  our  sug¬ 
gestions  call  for  stenciling.  Our  stencil  book  is  sent  free,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  small  stenciling  outfit  which  you  can  use  yourself  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints  ^Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Decorative  Department,  649  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Flints  Fine  Furniture 


EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS  IN 

Spring  and  Summer  F umiture 

Our  complete  exhibit  of  Spring  and  Summer  Fur¬ 
niture  is  now  on  view  and  at  no  previous  season  have  our 
new  patterns  in  Reed,  Rattan,  Light  Woods  and  White 
Enamel  been  so  varied  and  of  such  high  artistic  character. 

Every  piece  is  marked  in  plain  figures  and  at  prices 
exceedingly  low  when  compared  with  the  best  values 
obtainable  elsewhere. 

Exclusive  designs  in  Decorative  Textiles,  Summer 
Rugs  and  Wall  Papers  with  Fabrics  to  match. 

Geo.  C.  Flint  Co. 

43-47 West  23- St.  24-28 West  24- St. 


KARL  GARTHWAITE  SMITH,  C.  E. 

857  BROAD  STREET 
NEWARK,  N.J. 

JJL 

General  Building  Contractor  for 
Country  Residences 

-2UL 

l  HOLLOW  TILE  AND  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  OR  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION 
IN  ANY  LOCALITY 

Residence  at  Montclair,  N.J.  Albro&Lindeberg,  Archts. 


building  will  be  worthy  of  this  group  as 
well  as  of  the  Geographical  Society.  The 
cost  of  the  new  building  alone,  apart  from 
the  value  of  the  land,  has  been  estimated 
at  $250,000,  but  this  sum  will  be  exceeded. 


WATER  FRONTS,  MUNICIPAL  FERRIES 
WALKER  &  MORRIS,  ARCHITECTS 


The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
group  is  the  graceful  Spanish  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  now  rapidly 
nearing  completion.  The  church  stands 
on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street 
side,  at  the  extreme  west,  overlooking 
Riverside  Drive  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  a  Roman  church,  built  of  buff  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  and  conforms  to  the  general 
architectural  design  of  the  other  buildings. 
The  church  will  be  occupied  by  Spanish 
Catholics,  and  the  service  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Spanish.  There  has  been  such 
a  society  for  many  years  in  New  York, 
with  a  meeting  place  on  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  it  is  expected  the  transfer  to  the  new 
building  will  occur  within  a  few  weeks. 

Although  the  buildings  here  grouped  are 
devoted  to  such  dissimilar  purposes  the 
general  effect  of  the  group  is  harmonious. 
The  general  color  scheme  is  carried  out  in 
light  tones,  ranging  from  the  soft  grayish 
white  of  the  Geographical  Society  Building 
to  the  darker  color  of  the  Hispanic  Mu¬ 
seum  itself,  which  already  begins  to  show 
the  effect  of  exposure.  The  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  also  of  Indiana 
limestone,  is  especially  attractive.  The 
dignity  of  the  fagade  is  maintained  by  im¬ 
posing  pillars  of  stone,  while  the  general 
effect  is  lightened  by  the  use  of  tiled  brick 
introducing  lighter  shades.  The  future 
buildings  which  will  complete  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  group  will  be  of  the  same 
materials  and  of  a  harmonious  architec¬ 
tural  design. 

The  buildings  are  all  in  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance  style  and  have  been  inspired  by 
classic  models  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
the  climate.  A  very  successful  treatment 
of  the  pillars  in  all  the  facades  lends  an  air 
of  stateliness  and  dignity  in  harmony  with 
their  purpose.  1  n  the  case  of  the  Hispanic 
Museum  the  interior  is  wholly  Spanish  in 
treatment,  both  as  regards  its  design  and 
color  scheme.  All  of  the  buildings  are  the 
work  of  Charles  P.  Huntington,  to  whom 
an  entire  group  will  be  intrusted.  Mr. 
Huntington  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  is  the  architect 
of  many  familiar  buildings  in  New  York. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  grounds 
will  be  Spanish  in  effect.  The  interest 
taken  by  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  in 
Spanish  art  has  become  familiar  in  New 
York  and  the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington  has  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  collecting  books,  manuscripts,  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  and  historical  interest  along 
these  lines. 
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AVERY  interesting  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
us  on  the  Pergola  can  be  had  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Ask  for  catalogue  K-27. 


Hartmann-Sanders  Co. 

Elston  and  Webster  Aves.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Eastern  Office,  1123  Broadway,  N.  Y.  CITY 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Koll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint  Columns 

Suitable  for  Pergolas,  Porches  and  Interior  Use 

We  also  publish  catalogues  K-29  °f 
Sun  Dials  and  K-40  of  Wood  Columns 


All  Saints' ,  Montecito ,  Cal.  A.  B.  Benton ,  Architect ,  Los  Angeles. 
Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 


Beautiful—and  Cheap 

Soft,  velvety  colors,  that  will  wear  as  long  as  colors  can, 
and  cost  50%  less  than  paint  to  buy  and  to  apply,  have 
made  a  worldwide  reputation  for 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

Made  with  the  best  pigments,  the  best  fixatives  and 
Creosote,  “  the  best  wood  preservative  known.”  The 
only  stains  made  of  Creosote  and  without  petroleum. 

Stained-wood  samples  and  color  chart  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

350  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  1133  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  gents  at  all  central  points 


This  room  attracts  you  because  it  is  restful,  restrained 
and  dignified  in  decoration  and  in  furnishing.  The  color 
note  for  the  scheme  is  struck  by  the  rich  nut-brown  stain 
No-  688  under  Nogloss  finish,  which  has  been  given  the 
standing  woodwork.  The  wall  covering  of  two  tones  of 
golden  brown  in  lighter  shades  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  woodwork,  and  the  furniture  is  stained  to  match  this. 
The  windows  are  hung  with  thin  yellow  scrim  with  over 
draperies  of  raw  silk  in  Gobelin  blue.  The  same  blue 
appears  in  the  floor  covering. 

THIS  is  an  inexpensive  room.  Such  a 
room  costs  no  more  than  one  in  which  the 
colors  and  furnishings  are  inharmonious. 

MARGARET  GREENLEAF,  Consult¬ 
ing  Decorator  for  Murphy  Varnish  Com¬ 
pany,  will  tell  you  practically  and  simply 
exactly  how  to  get  the  best  artistic  effects 
(which  are  comfortable  as  well)  in  your  own 
home. 

Complete  color  schemes,  with  samples  show¬ 
ing  color  for  wood  trim,  wall  covering,  and  drap¬ 
ery  materials,  are  supplied. 

Write  to-day  and  send  your  floor  plans,  or  a 
rough  draft  of  them. 

Remember,  your  plan  is  individually  con¬ 
sidered.  The  scheme  sent  is  composed  for 
you.  No  stock  schemes  or  stock  color  draw¬ 
ings  are  supplied  by  Miss  Greenleaf,  whose 
reputation  as  a  Consulting  Designer  is  national. 

This  service  is  absolutely  FREE. 

Miss  Greenleaf  may  be  seen  at  345  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  between  eleven  and  three 
o’clock,  or  by  appointment. 

Address  Department  of  Decoration 

Murphy  V  arnish  Company 

345  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


It  is  a  book  of  houses  of  various  sizes,  of  various 
kinds  of  architecture  and  at  various  prices,  but  all 
made  with  some  form  of  concrete. 

It  demonstrates  first,  that  any  kind  of  house  you  de¬ 
sire  can  best  be  built  with  concrete,  and  second,  that 
no  concrete  is  successful  unless  the  cement  is  the  right 
quality — the  quality  found  in  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  pure;  is  made  from 
genuine  Portland  Cement  rock;  contains  no  furnace 
slag  and  has  the  quality  needed  to  produce  permanent, 
satisfactory  concrete  construction.  Send  for  book: 


“Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages” 


Volume  1,  $1.00  Volume  II,  $1.00 

ATLAS  CEMENT  LIBRARY— OTHER  BOOKS 

Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  Free 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction .  $1.00 

Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction  (delivery  charge)  .10 

Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction .  1.00 

Concrete  Cottages .  Free 

Concrete  Garages .  Free 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  99  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


"Have  nothing  in  your  houses  that  you  do  not  know  to 
be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful.'' — William  Morris. 

The  National  Society  of 
Home  Art  and  Decoration 

The  purposes  of  this  society  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  secure  the  adoption  by  building  contractors, 
architects  and  owners  of  better  standards  of  design  and 
decoration  in  the  average  American  homes — city,  village 
and  country. 

2.  To  induce  the  manufacturers  of  all  decorative  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  American  homes  to  raise  the  standard  of 
design  in  their  product,  and  to  urge  them  to  cooperate 
more  fully  with  the  architect,  contractor  and  owner 
along  ideal  decorative  lines. 

3.  To  urge  the  study  of  the  principles  of  home  art. 
architecture  and  decoration  in  schools  and  educational 
organizations. 

4.  To  take  part  in  the  exhibitions  of  architectural  and 
arts  and  crafts  societies,  with  a  view  to  the  assembling  of 
designs  and  examples  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

5.  To  conduct  through  the  columns  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  a  department  of  suggestions  to  read¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  society,  and  also  to  conduct  an 
established  inquiry  department,  through  which,  by  pub¬ 
lication  or  personal  replies,  information  bearing  in  any 
way  upon  the  subject  may  be  readily  secured,  in  so  far 
as  expert  authorities  and  careful  consideration  can  sup¬ 
ply  it. 

6.  To  keep  members  informed  concerning  publica¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions,  through  the  columns  of  The  In¬ 
ternational  Studio,  and  the  bulletins  and  publica¬ 
tions  that  the  society  may  be  called  upon  to  issue. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  local  clubs  and  associations  in 
supplying  exhibitions,  lectures,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

An  advisory  committee  of  eminent  specialists  will 
shortly  be  elected,  and  their  services  invited  in  their 
several  capacities. 

For  information  concerning  membership  apply  to 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Pendleton  Dudley,  34  Pine  Street 
New  York. 


Rooms  in  period  styles 

BY  W.  SHAW  SPARROW 

A  popular  plan  for  furnishing  is  that 
known  as  the  reproduction  method.  That 
is  to  say,  you  commission  a  reputable  firm 
to  make  your  furniture  in  accordance  with 
certain  styles  and  models.  Perhaps  you 
may  choose  Sheraton  for  your  bedrooms, 
Chippendale  for  the  dining  room,  etc.,  and 
select  definite  designs  by  those  masters. 
Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this 
way.  When  ordering  such  replicas  defi¬ 
nite  instructions  should  be  given  and 
summed  up  as  an  agreement,  the  main 
points  being  the  following: 


LIVING  ROOM  AT  SCRANTON,  PA. 
DESIGNED  BY  WILLIAM  F.  PARIS 


SUNDIALS 

AND 


for  the  Garden 


Owners  of  beautiful  grounds  should  send  for  our  illustrated 

booklet,  “WHERE  SUNDIALS  ARE  MADE.”  It 

shows  designs  of  antique  and  modern  dials  and  pedestals. 
SENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST 

Special  designs  for  any  latitude.  Estimates  promptly  furnished 


Branches : 

New  York 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
London 
Paris 


106  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


1.  The  wood :  The  woods  mainly  used 
for  furniture  work  are  oak,  walnut,  rose¬ 
wood,  satinwood,  cedar,  sycamore,  plane, 
deal  and  mahogany.  Walnut,  with  its 
even  texture  and  its  pleasing  grain,  is  very 
popular.  Its  color  is  improved  by  age  and 
careful  treatment.  The  Italian  variety  is 
grayer  than  English  walnut,  it  is  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  worms  and  it  looks 
charming,  but  carvers  speak  of  it  as  brittle. 
As  to  mahogany,  the  Cuba  variety  is  the 
very  best  wood  in  the  world  for  furniture, 
but  its  price  has  become  so  high  that  Cuba 
mahogany  is  rarely  used  now,  except  as  a 
veneer,  and  to  decorate  the  surface  of  cabi¬ 
nets.  The  mahogany  used  to-day  comes 
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UNBURNABLE  HOMES 

Reinforced  Concrete 
for  Houses 

is  fireproof,  indestructible,  requires  no  repairing,  painting  or 
replastering  and  fewer  “heat  units”  than  any  other  type  of 
construction. 

It  is  also  the  least  damp  (contrary  to  certain  assertions). 

Interior  may  be  finished  in  wood  or  plaster,  but  straight 
concrete  effects  are  original  and  charming. 

Cost  may  be  brought  below  brick  construction  by  proper 
designing  for  concrete  structures. 

These  statements  are  not  intended  to  cover  cement  plaster 
on  concrete  block,  hollow  tile  or  wire  lath  construction,  or 
anything  except  solid  reinforced  concrete. 

We  undertake  the  entire  construction  and  equipment  of  house  (including  that 
of  garage  or  stables),  road  building  and  grading,  sewage  disposal,  water  supply,  etc., 
under  a  single  contract. 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES 
Engineer  and  Builder 


Residence  of  Wm.  C.  DeLanoy,  Esq.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

John  A.  Gurd,  Architect 

Reinforced  Concrete  throughout.  Roof,  Green  Tile  laid  on  Reinforced  Concrete 


17  WEST  38th  STREET 


Booklet  of  Unbumable  Homes 
built  by  us,  sent  on  request 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Concrete  Pottery  and  Garden  Furniture 

By  RALPH  C  DAVISON 

16m®.  (Ski  x  m  inches).  196  Pages.  14#  Illustrations.  PRICE  $1.50  POSTPAID 
HIS  work  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  of  those  interested 
in  ornamental  concrete,  as  the  author  has  taken  up  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  in  a  most  practical  manner  the  various 
methods  of  casting  concrete  into  ornamental  shapes.  The  titles 
of  the  thirteen  chapters  of  which  the  book  is  composed  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  broad  character  of  the  work.  The  first 
two  chapters  explain  a  most  unique  and  original  method  of 
working  pottery  which  has  been  developed  by  the  author. 
They  are  entitled: 

I.  Making  Wire  Forms  or  Frames.  II.  Covering  the  Wire 
Frames  and  Modeling  the  Cement  Mortar  into  Form.  The 
remaining  eleven  chapters  are  as  follows: 

III.  Plaster  Molds  for  Simple  Forms.  IV.  Plaster  Molds 
for  Objects  Having  Curved  Outlines.  V.  Combination  of 
Casting  and  Modeling — An  Egyptian  Vase.  VI.  Glue  Molds. 
VII.  Colored  Cements  and  Methods  Used  for  Producing  De¬ 
signs  with  Same.  VIII.  Selection  of  Aggregates.  IX.  Wood¬ 
en  Molds — Ornamental  Flower  Pots  Modeled  by  Hand  and  In¬ 
laid  with  Colored  Tile.  X.  Concrete  Pedestals.  XI.  Con¬ 
crete  Benches.  XII.  Concrete  Fences.  XIII.  Miscellaneous, 
including  Tools,  Waterproofing  and  Reinforcing. 

The  chapter  on  color  work  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  known  on  this  subject, 
and  there  is  a  large,  growing  demand  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  author  has  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  the  material  and  has  explained  each  progressive 
step  in  the  various  operations  throughout  in  detail.  These  di¬ 
rections  have  been  supplemented  with  halftones  and  line  illus¬ 
trations,  which  are  so  clear  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
them.  The  Amateur  Craftsman  who  has  been  working  in  clay 
will  especially  appreciate  the  adaptability  of  concrete  for  pot¬ 
tery  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cold  process  throughout,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  kiln  firing,  which  is  necessary 
with  the  former  material.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and  is 
printed  on  heavy  coated  paper  and  abounds  in  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  throughout,  which  clearly  show  the  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ornamentation  in  concrete. 

MUNN  &  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York 


RUSTIC  WORK 


Nothing  gives  a  more  Artistic  Finish 
to  the  Country  Place  than  the  use  of 
Rustic  Tea  Houses,  Boat  and  Bath 
Houses,  Arbors,  Pergolas,  Bridges 
for  Ravines,  Back  Stops  for  Tennis 
Courts,  Entrance  Gates,  Tables,  Chairs, 
Flower  Stands,  Bird  Houses,  etc. 

WE  MAKE  THE  PERMANENT  KIND 

CATALOGUE  AND  SKETCHES  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

Rustic  Construction  Works 

33  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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One  of  the  Mural  Painting’s  Representing  “  Divine  Law,”  in  Federal  Building,  Chicago 
Decorations  by  W.  P.  Nelson  Company 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 

for  Residences,  Theaters,  Libraries, 
Churches,  Schools  and  Public  Buildings 


WE  BRING  to  the  creation  oi  the  home  beautiful  fifty- 
four  years  of  experience  in  every  conceivable  branch 
of  the  business.  Our  organization  includes  archi¬ 
tects,  mural  artists,  sculptors,  decorative  designers  and  crafts¬ 
men  who  have  produced  artistic  masterpieces  for  every  character 
of  edifice — public  buildings,  hotels,  churches,  mansions,  apart¬ 
ments  and  bungalows.  Our  services  are  available  everywhere 
and  comprise  the  designing  and  making  of  a  single  piece  of 
furniture,  a  lamp,  or  a  portiere,  up  to  the  entire  planning  of 
any  building  and  contracting  for  its  erection  and  every  detail 
of  its  embellishment. 

Naturally  there  can  be  no  catalog  of  such  a  unique  organi¬ 
zation  and  what  it  offers,  but  if  you  are  contemplating  the 
erection,  remodeling  or  decorating  of  any  building  we  should 
be  pleased  to  submit  original  sketches  and  estimates.  Quite 
possibly  there  are  examples  of  our  work  in  your  vicinity  which 
will  assure  you  that  Nelson  Service  means  artistic  perfection. 


DRAPERIES  AND  WALL  PAPERS 

To  those  desiring  Draperies  and  Wall  Papers  we  maintain  a  specialized 
Correspondence  Department,  under  an  expert  decorator,  which  enables 
you  to  order  by  mail  just  as  though  you  were  in  our  shop.  The  same 
satisfactory  service  that  we  have  rendered  to  thousands  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  you  with  qualifying  results.  Correspondetice  especially  invited. 


W.  P.  NELSON  COMPANY 


N.  J.  NELSON,  President 

241  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


CORTINAPHONE 


“  The  Original  Phonographic  Method  ” 

Awarded  Medals—  Chicago  1893,  Buffalo  1901 


ENGLISH  GERMAN  FRENCH 

ITALIAN  SPANISH 


It  enables  any  one  to  learn  any  language  in  the  easiest,  sim¬ 
plest,  most  natural  way.  The  Cortinaphone  .Met  hod  makes 
language  study  n  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  gives  you  a 
practical  speaking  knowledge. 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 


Our  free  booklet  tells  all  about 
the  Cortinaphone  Method  and 
the  Cortina  courses,  also  our 
easy  paymert  plan. 

Write  for  it  to-day 
CORTINA 

ACADEMY  ot  LANGUAGES 
Established  1882 
252-C  Cortina  Bldg 
44  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y 


DEFORE  deciding  on  the  kind  of  water  works 
*  plant  to  install  in  your  country  home,  whether 
you  intend  to  spend  $100  or  $5,000,  consult  me, 
no  matter  where  you  are  located,  and  save  either 
on  the  initial  cost,  upkeep  or  extras. 

J.  B.  BERGER 
Domestic  WaterWorks  Expert 

P.O.Box  792,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

You  consult  an  architect  for  your  building,  why 
not  for  your  water  supply  plant,  which  is  equally 
as  important. 

Think  It  Over 


from  Honduras,  and  is  known  as  bay  wood. 
It  is  more  useful  than  rosewood,  its  color 
being  less  purple.  Finally,  remember  al¬ 
ways  that  beech,  holly  and  sycamore  are 
often  stained  to  resemble  both  rosewood 
and  walnut. 


HOUSE  FOR  WILLIAM  T.  WRIGHT 
ST.  DAVID’S,  PA. 

BRACKIE  AND  HASTINGS,  ARCHITECTS 

2.  Whether  the  molding  is  to  be  machine 
cut  or  hand  cut. 

3.  The  polishing  in  its  relation  to  differ¬ 
ent  articles.  Let  the  polishes  be  named 
and  their  constituents  given.  Try  to  dis¬ 
like  brilliant  surfaces,  because  they  mirror 
so  many  things  that  the  beauty  of  the  wood 
is  obscured. 

4.  The  choice  of  styles.  There  are  beau¬ 
tiful  styles  in  furniture  which  are  too  elab¬ 
orate  to  be  in  keeping  with  our  simple  daily 
needs.  To  see  them  is  to  know  how  their 
design  was  influenced  by  rich  velvets,  beau¬ 
tiful  laces,  glorious  silks  and  elaborately 
pleated  ruffs.  The  best  way  to  study  this 
matter,  I  believe,  is  to  pass  some  pleasant 
hours  with  “The  Mansions  of  the  Olden 
Times,”  by  Joseph  Nash;  but  after  the 
Stuart  reigns  we  find  plenty  of  furniture 
from  which  to  choose  a  style.  There  is, 
perhaps,  only  one  exception,  and  that  is  the 
gold-and-white  furniture  by  Pergolese,  a 
form  of  art  too  rococo  for  us.  Sheraton  in 
his  decline  did  some  absurd  things,  but  so 
bad  that  no  sane  man  would  copy  them 
now.  He  designed  with  pride  a  chair  com¬ 
posed  of  a  griffin’s  head,  the  neck  and 
wings  united  by  a  transverse  tie  of  wood, 
over  which  a  piece  of  drapery  was  thrown 
and  tacked  behind.  The  good  man  made 
other  chairs,  in  which  he  introduced  dogs 
and  lions,  camels,  dromedaries  and  other 
animals,  nor  did  he  seem  to  know  what  a 
poor  figure  he  cut,  a.d.  1807. 

The  importance  of  floors 

AND  SOME  POINTS  THERE¬ 
ON 

However  good  the  scheme  of  decoration 
may  be,  no  room  will  look  well  unless  it 
possesses  a  good  floor,  and  in  the  majority 
of  both  old  and  new  houses  the  floors  are 
far  from  good.  Ordinary  wear  and  tear 
will  make  an  old  floor  uneven  and  un¬ 
sightly,  and  with  new  houses  the  flooring 
is  so  often  unseasoned,  or  has  been  exposed 
to  wet  during  the  building  operations,  that 
it  invariably  shrinks  after  a  short  time, 
leaving  wide  gaps  between  the  boards. 
To  some  extent  this  defect  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  using  boards  with  grooved  and 
tongued  or  other  lapping  joints,  and  in  the 
belter-class  property  this  is  a  much  more 
common  provision  than  formerly. 

With  a  new  house  the  floor  question  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  choice,  or  the  exigencies 
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GUASTAVINO  GLAZED  TILE  CEILING 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SUFFOLK  SAVINGS 
BANK 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

CASS 

GILBERT, 

ARCHITECT 


R.  GUASTAVINO  CO. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE 

Domes,  Ceilings  and  Vaults 


IN  FINISHED  TILE  IN  COLORS 


JANE  AUSTEN  AND  HER  COUNTRY-HOUSE  COMEDY 

By  W.  H.  HELM 

8vo.  Portrait.  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents 

A  remarkably  sympathetic  study  of  one  of  the  great  English  novelists  most  popular  to-day.  Mr.  Helm 
gives  a  singularly  complete  and  charming  picture  of  Miss  Austen's  personality  and  literary  activities,  yet 
he  does  not  show  that  excessive  admiration  for  the  subject  of  his  biography  which  weakens  the  appreci- 
atory  remarks  of  so  many  writers.  He  says,  for  instance,  “  With  those  who  regard  Jane  A  listen’s  work  as 
equally  excellent  in  every  part  no  patience  is  possible.” 

INDIAN  DUST 

Studies  of  the  Orient,  including  a  Biography  of  Laurence  Hope 

By  OTTO  ROTHFELD 

12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  12  cents 

“  The  book  is  full  of  light  and  color . We  do  not  know  that  any  other  book  can  rival  Mr. 

Rothf eld's  pictures  of  the  fascination  of  that  alien  world.” — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

“A  real,  live  scene,  filled  with  the  color,  the  silence,  the  mystery  of  the  East.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

YET  AGAIN 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM 

12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 

“ He  possesses  certain  and  unlimited  ‘charm.’ITlri'its  proper  sense  the  word  maybe  applied  to  Max  Bcerbohm.  Charm  in  that 
sense  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  alluring  the  reader.  Ifjs  the  rare  gift  of  alluring  and  being  intimate  at  the  same  instant.  When  one  really 
wants  to  enjoy  oneself  one  seeks  a  quiet  corner  with  a  book  like  ‘Yet  Again.’  In  grace  of  expression,  in  gentleness  and  simplicity,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  is  almost  with  England’s  finest  essayists.  Whether  he  will  rank  with  the  greatest  of  them  remains  to  be  seen.  To-day  he  gives 
as  much  enjoyment — and  as  much  titillation — as  the  best.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

CERES’  RUNAWAY 

By  ALICE  MEYNELL 

12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  10  cents 

A  collection  of  charming  essays  by  a  charming  essayist.  Some  of  the  titles  are  as\  follows:  “'Ceres’  Runaway,”  “A  Northern 
Fancy,”  “Laughter,"  “ The  Daffodil,”  “Popular  Burlesque,”  “  The  Plaid,”  “ Addresses 

MUSICAL  STUDIES 

By  ERNEST  NEWMAN 

NEW  EDITION.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postagevl5  cents 

The  new  edition  of  this  popular  volume  contains  a  new  preface  and  an  appendix,  in  which  Mr.  Newman  replies  to  a  criticism  of  a 
statement  in  “Musical  Studies”  made  by  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  in  his  “  Life  of  Wagner."  The  essays  that  make  up  Mr.  Newman’s  volume  are 
extremely  timely.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with:  “  Berlioz,  Romantic  and  Classic,"  “Programme  Music,”  “Maeterlinck 
and  Music,"  “  Richard  Strauss  and  the  M usic  of  the  Future.” 
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Kent  -  Costikyan 


ORIENTALgRUGS  PERSIAN  CARPETS 


OUR  new!  warerooms  contain  fifteen  thousand 
square  feet  of  floor  space  devoted  solely  to  the 
display  of  our  enormous  and  comprehensive  stock  of 

Antique  and  Modern  Floor  Coverings 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  unusual  sizes  and 
difficult  color  requirements. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 

8  WEST  38th  STREET,  Murray  Hill  Building 

NEW  YORK 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 


SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SECTION 
OF  ROOF. 
WALL  AND 
FLOOR,  SHOW- 
IN  G  USE  OF 
MINERAL  WOOL 


ESTABLISHED  1873  Telephone,  2533  Madison  Square 

GEO.  F.  OF 

Removed  from  66  East  8th  Street 

To  3  East  28th  Street,  Near  Fifth  Avenue 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

ORIGINAL  WORKS  OF  ART  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 
FRAMED  WITH  ARTISTIC  JUDGMENT 

The  Mountings  of  Large  Architectural  Drawings  and  Stretch¬ 
ing  of  Parchment  Diplomas  and  Old  Manuscripts  a  Specialty 

Estimates  Furnished  for  Reframing,  Regilding,  Repairing  and  Packing 

Oil  Paintings  Relined,  Etchings,  Engravings  and  Prints 

Cleaned  and  Varnished  Bleached  and  Cleaned 


and  requirements  of  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment,  may  dictate  of  what  material  they 
shall  be  constructed.  That  is  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  the  architect  and  his  client.  But 
with  bad  floors  in  an  old  or  new  house  what 
treatment  can  be  devised  ?  Well,  there  are 
several.  In  the  first  place  the  old  boards 
can  be  taken  up  and  fresh  ones  put  down. 
In  this  case  for  the  principal  rooms  some¬ 
thing  better  than  deal  would  be  advisable. 
Architects  just  now  appear  to  favor  the 
hardwoods — oak  or  teak.  These  are  laid 
in  narrow  widths  of  four  inches,  and  form 
an  admirable  floor,  which  may  be  finished 
either  by  polishing,  or  by  bringing  to  a 
smooth,  unpolished  surface.  Either  gives 
a  good  effect.  Pitch  pine  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  usually  polished. 


COLLECTION  ROOM  FOR  DR.  I.  W.  DRUMMOND 
DESIGNED  BY  WILLIAM  F.  PARIS 


Another  kind  of  timber  floor  is  the  wood¬ 
block  floor.  This  necessitates  a  concrete 
foundation,  and  wherever  a  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  is  used  some  kind  of  bituminous 
sheeting  or  covering  must  be  interposed 
between  the  concrete  and  the  blocks  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  moisture  in  the  latter  rising  up  and 
rotting  the  wood.  As  a  rule,  besides  the 
bituminous  skin  covering  the  concrete  the 
under  sides  of  the  blocks  are  dipped  into  a 
bituminous  mixture  before  being  placed  on 
the  concrete,  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
sticking  them  down  and  securing  them 
firmly  to  the  concrete.  When  the  top  sur¬ 
face  has  been  cleaned  off  and  made  smooth 
with  the  plane  the  floor  may  be  stained  and 
polished  if  desired.  This  treatment  of 
wood-block  floors  is  usually  adopted  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  it  prevents  the  adherence  of  dust 
and  dirt  to  the  floor.  Wood-block  floors 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular  for 
kitchens  and  passages.  They  are  quiet 
underfoot,  and  give  a  better  appearance. 

FURNISPIING  THE  SITTING 
ROOM 

On  the  number  of  sitting  rooms  in  a 
house,  and  their  purpose,  will  depend  very 
much  the  furnishing  of  each.  Thus,  one 
might  have  a  sitting  or  living  hall,  a  dining 
room,  a  drawing  room,  a  breakfast  room, 
a  morning  room,  a  study  or  library,  a  mu¬ 
sic  room  and  a  boudoir  in  one  house.  The 
treatment  of  such  rooms  will  necessarily 
differ  from  those  in  a  smaller  house  con¬ 
taining  only  a  few  of  those  rooms,  as  the 
separate  facilities  afforded  by  the  rooms 
with  the  large  house  must  be  more  or  less 
combined  or  concentrated  in  the  lesser 
number  of  rooms  in  the  smaller  house.  In 
the  large  house  the  dining  room  would  be 
furnished  simply  for  its  special  purpose  as 
a  room  for  dining;  in  the  smaller  house  its 
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Standing  for 

1810  — 


a  Century 

1910 


Like  some  stalwart  giant  of  the 
forest,  which  for  a  century 
has  withstood  the  violence 
of  the  elements,  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  has  completed 
its  hundredth  year  of  vigorous  life. 
Since  1810  a  host  of  insurance 
companies  have  disappeared  in  the 
smoke  of  a  fiery  century.  During 
that  period  the  Hartford  paid  over 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Million 
Dollars  in  losses,  and  yet,  as  years 
passed,  grew  greater  and  stronger. 
It  stands  to-day  like  the  mighty  tree, 
unblemished,  sound  to  the  core,  and 
still  growing  with  all  the  vigor  of 
youth. 

A  century  of  success  must  be  based 
on  right  service.  When  you  buy  fire 
insurance  secure  the  best.  It  costs 
no  more. 

Ask  for  the  Hartford 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  Can  Get  You  a 
Hartford  Policy 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  10th,  1910 

Capital . $  2,000,000.00 

Liabilities .  14,321,953.11 

Assets .  23,035.700.61 

Policy=holder’s  Surplus,  .  8,713,747.50 
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HUMAN  FIGURE 

By  JOHN  H.  VANDERPOEL 

IT  IS  the  clearest  exposition  of  figure  drawing  ever  attempted. 
The  construction  of  every  part  of  the  human  form  is 
minutely  described,  and  illustrated  by  330  sketches  and  54  full- 
page  drawings. 

“The  Human  Figure”  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  the  student,  or  any  one  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
pictures  than  his  untrained  eye  can  afford.  It  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  human  figure,  feature  by  feature  and  as  a  whole. 
Its  illustrations,  all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  published, 
show  parts  of  the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  now  extant. 

John  H.  Vanderpoel  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  drawing  in  America.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude,  and  the  clear,  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  gives  it  expression,  are  unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  solidly 
bound  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  designed  to  be  as  convenient  for  reference  as  possible. 

PRICE,  $2.00  POSTPAID 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

127  Sherman  Street  CHICAGO 


THE 


WE  WILL  PAY  ONE  DOLLAR 
EACH  FOR  A  CERTAIN  NUMBER 
OF  PERFECT  COPIES  OF 

The  International  Studio 

FOR  DECEMBER,  1899 

Please  write  before  mailing  the  Magazine 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

114  WEST  32 D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WHERE  TO  GO  !  ™AND  NEWSZEALANDDS  }  S375 

For  rest,  recreation  and  pleasure  nothing  compares  with  a 
tour  to  these  tropic  isles.  The  superb  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
together  with  its  world  wonders  of  Hot  Lakes,  make  a  combi¬ 
nation  hard  to  equal.  Sailings  Mar.  10,  Apr.  15,  May  21,  etc. 

Wellington  ronml  trip  $246.25,  1st  class. 

South  Sen  Islands,  including  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii,  three 
months'  trip,  $375.  Honolulu  ami  back,  $110.  Sailings  Mar.  5, 
26  ;  Apr.  16,  May  7,  etc.  Write  for  folder  to 


I  Ransack  1000  Attics  Annually 

ANTIQUES 

from  the  oldest  and  best  New  England 
homes.  Photographs  and  descriptions  of 
pieces  you  desire  on  request.  List  your 
wants  with  me.  Write  for  descriptive  matter. 

HAND-BRAIDED  RUGS 

Made  by  the  housewives  of  old  New  England. 
Send  for  Rug  List. 

RALPH  WARREN  BURNHAM 

Ipswich  in  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE 

A  few  choice  VASES  of  Ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  iridescent  glass,  from 
a  private  collection.  Address 


function  as  a  sitting  room  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  large  house,  again,  the 
drawing  room  would  simply  be  used  for 
receptions  and  ceremonial  purposes,  and 
if  a  music  room  were  already  provided  (it 
usually  opens  out  of  the  drawing  room) 
it  would  not  even  include  a  piano  in  its 
furniture.  In  the  small  house  the  drawing 
room  is  not  only  the  apartment  set  apart 
for  receptions,  but  it  also  forms  the  music 
room  and  the  principal  sitting  room.  The 
living  hall  in  the  modern  house  usually 
forms  the  only  sitting  room;  frequently  it 
is  used  as  the  dining  place  also,  and,  some¬ 
times,  a  separate  dining  room  and  study 
are  provided.  In  the  average  suburban 
house  all  the  various  functions  will  have  to 
be  performed  in  two  rooms. 


HOUSE  FOE  ATHEETON  CLAEK 
AT  NEWTON,  MASS. 
FEHMEE  &  PAGE,  ARCHITECTS 


Window-large  panes 

AND  CASEMENT  CON¬ 
STRUCTION 

The  fault  of  most  modern  windows  is 
the  size  of  the  sheets  of  glass.  Large 
sheets  not  only  make  a  room  appear 
smaller  than  it  is,  but  they  reduce  the  ap¬ 
parent  size  of  a  house  as  seen  from  the 
outside.  It  is  difficult  to  advise  a  radical 
constructional  alteration,  however,  because 
of  the  cost.  A  great  many  people  prefer 
large  sheets  of  glass,  and  sometimes  refuse 
to  take  a  house,  otherwise  suitable,  because 
the  windows  were  of  the  Georgian  sash 
type,  with  small  panes.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  size  of  the  openings  if  an 
alteration  is  to  be  made. 

The  casement  is  much  more  popular  to¬ 
day  than  the  sash  window,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  is  more  difficult  to  handle. 
If  the  window  opening  is  long  and  low  the 
casement  will  naturally  suggest  itself;  if 
high  and  narrow  the  sash  window  is  more 
suitable.  The  wrought-iron  or  gun-metal 
casement  with  leaded  lights  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  window. 

The  alteration  of  windows  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing  to  undertake  without  expert  ad¬ 
vice.  Proportion  is  an  important  factor  in 
connection  with  them,  and  though  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  that  windows  having  large 
expanses  of  glass  are  not  an  architectural 
production,  still  it  is  unwise  for  the  layman 
to  alter  them  without  obtaining  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  opinion. 

SOME  HINTS  ON  ROOMS 
BY  W.  SHAW  SPARROW 

There  is  a  widespread  delusion  to  the 
effect  that  the  art  of  housefurnishing  can 
be  taught  by  means  of  receipe  directions 
to  fit  in  with  all  circumstances.  “Tell  me 
how  to  furnish  my  dining-room,”  says  one 


OCKAMC  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  HT.l  Mark.*!  Street,  San  Fr 


R.  S.  CHAPIN 

Tel.  3180  Bryant  544  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The 

Underwood 

Standard 

Typewriter 

Originated — 

Writing-in-Sight  Construction, 
Built-in  Tabulators,  and 
Modern  Bookkeeping  Appliances. 

And  Combines — 

Originality,  Stability, 

Speed  and  Adaptability. 

“  The  ^Machine  You  Will  Eventually  7Juy  ’  ’ 

THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

241  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Before  buying  a  machine  that 
tries  to  imitate  this  original 
“  Visible  -Writing  ”  Typewriter, 
will  you  call  at  our  sales¬ 
room,  at  your  convenience? 
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SCULPTURE 


.  .  IN  .  . 

School 

Rooms 

refines  thein£tincts, 
adds  to  culture, 
and  develops  the 
power  to  read 
character.  The 
products  of  our 
studios  include  re- 
productions  of 
classical  statues, 
has  reliefs,  and 
busts  of  famous 
people  of  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalog. 


BOSTON  SCULPTURE  COMPANY 


32  GREEN  STREET  (9-I7)  MELROSE,  MASS. 


Teafher  for  jAe  (rcy/Lr 


Weilda  Calf,  Mole,  Sheep 
and  Velvet  Grains 

Suede  finished  leathers  in  assorted 
colors  for  fancy  articles,  wall  and 
table  decoration,  pyrography, 
carving,  hand  or  machine  die 
stamping,  etc. 

Morocco  and  Seal  Grains  for 
pocketbooks,  bookbinding,  etc. 

Our  booklets  showing  color 
samples  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  15  c. 


/  A. C. Lawrence  Leather  Co. 
f  Joukh  Ji.,  Boston,  -M 


GRAND  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Famous  Home,  with  a 

New  Annex 

On  Broadway,  at  31st  Street 

Near  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 

(IN  OPERATION  FEBRUARY  FIRST) 

A  house  made  famous  through  its  splendid  service 
and  personal  attention  to  patrons — the  Grand  counts  its 
friends  by  the  thousands.  Army  and  Navy  people 
stop  here,  as  do  all  experienced  travelers.  For  more 
excellent  living  facilities,  quiet  elegance  and  sensible 
prices  are  hardly  obtainable  elsewhere. 

As  for  transportation  facilities,  New  York’s  subways, 
elevated  and  surface  cars  are  all  practically  at  the  door. 
Theatres  and  shopping  districts  also  immediately  at  hand. 

Splendid  Moorish  dining  rooms  are  but  one  of  the 
many  famous  features  of  the  New  Annex. 

Absolutely  Fireproof 

RATES:  -  $1.50  per  day,  Upwards 

GEORGE  F.  HURLBERT,  Pres.and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

also  Sherman  House,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Guide  to  New  York  (with  maps)  and  Special  Rate  Card  sent  upon  request 


A 

Real 

Thoroughbred 

Every  Smith  Gun  that 
leaves  our  factory  hasa  pedi¬ 
gree.  Back  of  it  is  all  the 
splendid  reputation  for  achievement 
that  has  been  made  by  Smith  Guns. 

The  Hunter  One-Trigger  attachment 
on  a  Smith  Gun  makes  it  the  only  practi¬ 
cal,  efficient  one-trigger  shot  gun  in  the  world. 

SMITH  GUNS 

HUNTER  ONE -TRIGGER 


are  the  result  of  years  of  experiment.  They 
are  perfect  mechanically  and  scientifically. 
Every  sportsman  owes  it  to  himself  to  investi¬ 
gate  them.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for 
handsome  catalog  in  colors. 

The  new  20-gauge  Smith  Gun,  weight  5j 4  to  7  lbs., 
is  a  little  beauty. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

93  Hubbard  Street  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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fhifcflocK. 

i(The  World’ s  Best  Table  Water” 


WRITE  for  proof  of  what  the  “Quinn- 
Campbell  method”  has  done  for  hun¬ 
dreds  who  are  successfully  taking  the 
Correspondence  Courses  of  the  Quinn-Camp 
bell  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Piano,  Organ 
(Prima  Vista),  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue, 
Composition,  Orchestration,  Phrasing,  Design, 
Vocal,  and  Art  of  Teaching.  The  Quinn- 
Campbell  method  will  teach  you  more  in 
three  months  with  an  hour’s  study  each  day 
in  your  home  than  you  can  learn  in  a  year 
by  the  ordinary  method.  Don’t  say  “It  can’t 
be  done” — find  out! 

This  method  teaches  what  no  other  school 
ever  tried  to  teach — how  to  “hear  music  with 
the  eye” — just  as  you  hear  this  sentence  with 
the  eye;  how  to  “see  with  the  ear” — ability  to 
write  down  the  melody  and  harmony  of  any 
piece  you  hear.  The  Quinn-Campbell  Con¬ 
servatory  teaches  advanced  pupils  as  well  as 
beginners.  Among  their  students  are  band¬ 
masters,  composers,  heads  of  music  schools, 
well-known  performers, organists,  choirmasters, 
and  conductors  of  orchestras. 

There  is  no  experiment  or  guesswork  about 
the  Quinn-Campbell  method  of  teaching  music 
by  correspondence.  The  work  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  conservatory.  Absolute  and 
unqualified  proof,  and  answers  to  any  questions 
you  may  wish  to  ask,  will  be  promptly  forth¬ 
coming  upon  request. 

By  affiliation  with  the  Quinn-Campbell  Con¬ 
servatory  we  are  able  to  offer  to  you  a  complete 
course  in  the  study  of  music — the  same  instruc¬ 
tion  for  which  the  Conservatory  charges  and  re¬ 
ceives  $70  per  six  months’  term — without  it 
costing  you  a  single  dollar.  Ours  is  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan,  and  only  a  slight  service,  which  any 
one  can  perform,  is  necessary. 

Send  to  us  direct  for  full  information  and 
complete  proof.  Address 


THE  PEOPLE’S  UNIVERSITY 

P.  0.  Box  780,  University  City, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SKETCHING 

GROUNDS 

Special  International 
Studio  Number 

With  an  Introduction  by 


ALFRED  EAST, 


250  Illustrations.  Cloth.  4to. 

$3.00  net.  Postage  35  cents. 
Limited  Edition.  No  Reprint. 

Price  will  be  advanced. 

Various  sketching  grounds  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles  are 
described  and  illustrated  by  well- 
known  artists,  among  them  John 
Lavery,  Wilfrid  Ball,  E.  W. 
Charlton,  Thomas  Scott.  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  contributes  an 
article  on  New  York,  illustrated 
by  eleven  drawings,  six  of  them 
full-page  reproductions.  “New 
York  from  the  harbor,”  says  Mr. 
Pennell,  “rises  a  vision,  a  mirage 
of  the  lower  bay,  the  color  by 
day  more  shimmering  than 
Venice,  by  night  more  magical 
than  London.” 


John  Lane  Company 

114  West  32d  St.,  New  York 


person.  “What  decoration  is  right  for  a 
study?”  asks  another.  “What  is  the  best 
covering  for  chairs?”  has  long  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  question,  because  the  materials  in 
many  shops  have  been  so  deplorably  bad, 
as  a  rule.  Recipes  are  not  of  the  slightest 
good  in  art.  Every  room  needs  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  own,  determined  by  its  light, 
size  and  shape,  its  purpose,  the  hobbies  and 
tastes  of  those  who  live  in  it,  and — more 
important  still — the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  its  furniture  and  decoration. 
Every  room  in  a  house,  again,  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  others,  yet  unlike  them. 
Most  of  us  fall  into  error,  either  by  making 
all  the  rooms  too  much  the  same  or  by  giv¬ 
ing  too  much  contrast  between  their  styles 
or  between  their  color  schemes. 


HOUSE  AT  CEDARHURST,  L.  I. 
LOUIS  BOYNTON,  ARCHITECT 


Good  architects  have  said  that  bedroom 
planning  is  often  harmed  by  false  notions 
of  symmetry.  Let  us  think  more  of  con¬ 
venience  and  less  of  symmetry,  they  advise. 
When  bedrooms  are  small  and  square,  why 
put  a  very  large  window  in  the  center  of  a 
small  outer  wall?  If  we  divide  that  wall 
into  halves,  the  half  on  our  right  hand 
could  be  reserved  for  a  window,  while  that 
on  the  left  could  be  given  to  the  bed,  which 
might  occupy  either  of  two  positions — first, 
with  its  head  to  the  outer  wall  or,  second, 
with  its  head  to  the  left-hand  wall  and  its 
foot  to  a  fireplace.  As  to  the  best  position 
for  a  door,  architects  choose  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  right-hand  wall,  because  the 
door,  when  opened,  acts  as  a  screen  both  to 
the  fireplace  and  to  the  bed,  while  prevent¬ 
ing  —as  much  as  possible — a  direct  draught 
with  the  window. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  window  has 
a  central  position,  the  following  plan  may 
be  chosen : 

(a)  Let  the  bed  stand’near  the  middle  of 
the  right-hand  wall,  with  its  head  to  the 
wall. 

(b)  Put  the  fireplace  opposite,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  left-hand  wall. 

(c)  Below  the  fireplace,  at  the  bottom 
end  of  that  wall,  build  the  door,  taking  care 
to  let  it  open  from  right  to  left,  so  that  it 
may  screen  the  bed. 

Again,  it  is  convenient  to  make  two  cen¬ 
tral  windows  close  together ;  then  the  dress¬ 
ing  table  may  be  placed  between  them,  so 
that  the  mirror  maynot  be  seen  from  outside. 

The  late  J.  J.  Stevenson  used  to  say  that 
one  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes  of  mod¬ 
ern  planning  was  excess  of  window  light. 
“This  not  only  loses  valuable  wall  space, 
but  it  makes  the  house  a  worse  shelter 
against  the  weather;  colder  in  winter  and 
hotter  in  summer.  If  the  window  lighting 
be  exactly  in  the  right  place  rooms  may  be 
perfectly  lit  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  glass.” 
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The  Most  Particular  Shoe  Buyers 

in  the  world  are  wearing  either  shoes 
made  to  their  individual  measurement, 
or  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  shoes 
made  by 


THOMAS  CORT 

INC 


and  offered,  ready  to  wear,  through 
the  best  boot  shops  in  leading  cities. 

More  of  such  buyers,  each  day,  are 
learning  that  our  service  in  custom 
qualities  ready  to  wear  is  superior  in 
many  ways  to  the  plan  of  individual 
measurement  —  entirely  aside  from  the 
saving  in  time  and  money  involved. 

“Cort”  shoes  —  always  of  custom 
quality  and  correctness — fetch  from 
8  to  15  dollars  at  retail. 

Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THOMAS  CORT,  inc. 

NE  WA  R  K ,  N .  J  . 


CORT  SHOES  MAY  BE  HAD  IN  PARIS  FROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOULADOU,  39  RUB  DE  CHAILLOT 


Regarding  Cocoa  Beans 

Cocoa  Beans  are  classed  among  the  most 
highly  nourishing  Products  of 
the  Plant  Kingdom. 

Cocoa  Beans  contain  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the 
human  body. 

The  daily  use  of  the  Cocoa  Bean  in  some  form  is 
therefore  highly  recommended  to 

Old  and  Young. 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 


Cocoa  and 
Chocolates 


without 


aDulT£«ati  on 


For  Eating,  Drinking  and  Cooking. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR 

Purity  and  Deliciousness  of  Flavor. 


J 


shoe-service- 

by-post  is  an  innovation 

as  radical  as  the  original  Martin 
&  Martin  idea  of  furnishing 

real  custom  lines  and  quality  in  ready-to- 
wear  shoes,  a  field  in  which  their  N  e  w 
York  and  Chicago  establishments  remain 
unique.  If  you  have  been  a  patron  of  either  of 
these  shops,  you  know  what  Martin  &  Martin 
shoe  service  means — an  experience  worth  going 
across  the  continent  for,  as  many  have  done 
when  they  could  not  get  it  otherwise. 


Our  new  service-by-post  means  simply  that 
you  can  get  this  extraordinary  service  wherever 
and  whenever  you  want  it. 

We  have  perfected  new  methods  of  showing  and 
fitting  our  shoes  at  a  distance,  and  invite  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  efficiency. 


Upon  request  we  will  furnish  real  photographic 
reproductions— 7x  9  carbon  prints— of  the  cur¬ 
rent  models  for  street,  dress  or  sporting  wear. 
If  you  are  not  now  a  patron  of  the  shops,  and  do 
not  wish  to  send  money  with  each  order,  you 
may  open  an  account  by  furnishing  the  visual 
commercial  references.  Your  purchases  will  then 
be  charged  to  your  account.  Your  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


Perfect  records  are  kept  of  all  our  fittings,  and 
all  you  will  need  to  do  after  your  first  order  is  to 
write  or  wire  your  requirements  as  to  kinds  of 
shoes  or  occasion  of  wearing  and  the  right  shoes 
will  go  forward  within  the  hour — all  at  our  risk 
and  upon  our  guaranty  of  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  the  solution  of  a  vexing  problem  for  those 
who  live  away  from  the  centers  of  population, 
or  who  are  traveling  or  visiting. 


our  ready-to-wear  shoes,  built  upon  our  life-long 
experience  as  custom  boot-makers,  and  the  only 
shoes  of  similar  character  and  quality  ever 
offered  ready-to-wear,  are  sold  from 


SEVEN  DOLLARS  UPWARD 


bootmakers  for  men  and  women 


1  East  35th  St., NEW  YORK— 183  Michigan  Av., CHICAGO 


SOLD  BY  SHOPKEEPERS  EVERYWHERE. 
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NEW  NOVELS 

READY  SHORTLY 

ACCORDING  TO  MARIA 

By  MRS.  JOHN  LANE 

12mo.  Illustrated  $1.50 

This  book  has  all  the  witty  and  wise  characteristics  which  gave  such  popularity  to 
the  same  author's  “  Cham pagne  Standard.”  The  present  volume  deals  with  Maria’s 
life  and  her  social  aspirations,  and  the  love  story  of  Diana,  her  only  child,  is  deftly  woven 
through  the  chapters  dealing  with  familiar  society  functions  and  episodes. 

THE  THIEF  OF  VIRTUE 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 
12mo.  $1.50 

In  this  new  novel  Mr.  Ph  ill  polls  has  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  successes — 
Dartmoor.  He  considers  this  one  of  the  most  important  u’orks  he  has  written  for 
many  years. 

“ He  will  have  done  for  Devon  what  Mr.  Hardy  did  for  Wessex."  Nation 

THE  MAGADA 

By  W.  M.  ARDAGH 
12mo.  $1.50 

.1  story  of  the  taking  of  the  island  of  the  Grand  Canary  in  1483.  Juan  de  Betancour’ 
an  attractive  young  scamp,  is  sent-  with  an  expedition  to  Grand  Canaria  to  keep  him  oul 
of  mischief.  Here  he  experiences  many  adventures,  in  one  of  which  he  gets  to  know  the 
Magada,  or  Maid  of  the  Sacred  Hill.  Incidentally,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Canarios 
at  war,  at  work  and  at  prayer,  and  learn  a  little  of  the  people  whose  chivalry  remains  as  a 
tradition  in  the  islands  to  this  day.  . 

THE  ISLAND  PROVIDENCE 

By  FREDERICK  NIVEN 
12mo.  $1.50 

This  is  a  buccaneering  romance  by  the  author  of  the  “Lost  Cabin  Mine."  Howells 
once  said  that  he  thought  the  ideal  book  in  the  eyes  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  be 
“ The  Three  Musketeers,”  by  George  Meredith.  Stevenson  might  have  enjoyed  “ The 
Island  Providence ”  somewhat  in  the  way  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  ideal  book. 

ALONGSHORE 

WHERE  MAN  AND  SEA  ARE  FACE  TO  FACE 

By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS 

12mo.  Illustrated  $1.50 

In  his  new  book  Mr.  Reynolds  returns  to  the  scenes  of  “A  Poor  Man's  House.” 
The  'longshoremen  are  a  breed  apart,  tough,  hardy  and  old  fashioned,  with  customs  and 
outlook  on  life  profoundly  modified  by  their  occupation  as  fishermen.  Mr.  Reynolds'  aim 
is  to  bring  out  the  poetry,  pathos  and  jollity  of  the  lives  of  these  men  without  sacrificing 
realism.  The  illustrations  are  the  pick  of  a  year’s  work  alongshore  by  Mr.  Melville 
Mackay. 

THEODORA’S  HUSBAND 

By  LOUISE  MACK 
12mo.  $1.50 

Inventions  in  aerial  navigation  form  a  leading  part  of  this  exciting  story.  The 
story  of  Theodora’ s  marriage  and  its  subsequent  outcome  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  end. 

GALAHAD  JONES 

By  ARTHUR  H.  ADAMS 
1 2mo.  $1.50 


Galahad  Jones,  a  bank  clerk,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  finds  a  letter  addressed  “To 
You,"  and  signed  “A  Woman."  This  letter  leads  to  an  adventure  from  which  Galahad 
Jones  emerges  having  learned  the  lesson  of  life. 


Must  the  American  city 

BE  UGLY? 

BY  A.  \V.  BRUNNER 

lx  America  we  have  been  so  careful  of 
the  individual  that  the  community  has 
been  allowed  to  suffer,  writes  Arnold  \Y. 
Brunner  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  the  con¬ 
servative  and  jealous  care  of  private  inter¬ 
ests  has  been  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
the  most  necessary  improvements  are  de¬ 
layed  or  entirely  defeated. 

However,  we  do  not  despair  for  our  fu¬ 
ture.  The  love  of  beauty  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  while  it  was  once  thought  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  rich  it  is  now  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  right  of  every  citizen.  The 
elevation  of  thought  and  mind  that  comes 
with  association  and  a  belief  in  beauty  is 
apt  to  be  disregarded  in  this  materialistic 
age.  Art  for  the  people  must  be  better 
than  art  by  the  people.  I  believe  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  State  to  take  the  lead 
and  provide  examples  for  the  individual  to 
follow. 


THE  CABOT  RESIDENCE,  CANTON,  MASS. 
CHARLES  A.  PLATT,  ARCHITECT 


The  time  has  come  when  the  street  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  overcrowded  cities  cries  aloud 
for  readjustment.  The  demand  for  new 
parks  and  small  open  squares  to  provide 
breathing  spaces  for  the  poor  and  play¬ 
grounds  for  the  children  has  met  with  a 
general  acceptance.  Well-planned  schools, 
arranged  so  that  sunlight  will  cheer  and 
purify  every  room  and  corridor,  are  now 
being  erected,  and  nothing  satisfies  us  that 
falls  short  of  the  new  standard.  Beautiful 
interiors  harmoniously  colored,  with  mural 
paintings  in  the  assembly  rooms,  teaching 
the  lessons  of  history  and  art,  are  willingly 
provided  for  our  public  schools.  But  the 
pressing  need  of  light  and  air  in  our  streets 
has  not  yet  been  recognized.  The  streets 
that  the  pupils  traverse,  or  the  very  streets 
upon  which  the  schoolhouses  are  built,  are 
neglected.  They  may  be  disorderly, 
crowded,  dark  and  dismal;  we  are  not  in¬ 
terested.  This  inconsistency  seems  inex¬ 
cusable. 

Problems  like  these  can  only  be  solved 
by  a  consistently  prepared  plan  for  the  en¬ 
tire  city,  by  a  scheme  for  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  streets  and  thoroughfares 
devised  by  men  who  do  not  believe  that  a 
bridge  may  be  independent  of  its  ap¬ 
proaches,  that  a  park  needs  no  boulevards 
to  reach  it,  or  that  streets  can  accommo¬ 
date  an  unlimited  amount  of  traffic. 

Such  a  plan,  intelligently  conceived, 
would  determine  the  position  of  great  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
city,  fix  the  widths  of  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  make  them  double  or  triple  if 
necessary,  possibly  with  streets  above  and 
below  the  surface. 
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The  Traveler’s  Calendar 


More  cultivated  people  of  wealth  read  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  each  month,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  magazine.  These  people  are  especially 
suited  by  such  hotels  and  transportation  lines  as 
are  mentioned  below.  The  proprietors  solicit 
their  patronage  with  a  courteous  welcome  and  rea¬ 
sonable  charges.  For  further  information 
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Address:  I  HE  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT, 

The  International  Studio:  114  West  Thirty-Second  Street,  New  York 


An  Outing  that’s  Beneficial 

Spend  a  few  weeks  at  French  Lick,  West  Baden  Springs — 
a  vacation  that  will  really  do  you  good.  You’ll  return 
fully  rested  and  benefited.  Make  your  this  year’s  outing 
different.  Arrange  now  to  go  to 

French  Lick 

West  Baden  Springs 


Here  you  can  enjoy  yourself  to  your  heart’s  content — golf- 
tennis — fishing — shooting — horseback  riding  -coaching — moun¬ 
tain  climbing.  Then  the  health  waters  are  so  beneficial.  They 
are  unsurpassed  for  stomach  and  other  complaints. 

It  is  beautifully  situated  among  the  Cumberland  Hills  in 
Southern  Indiana  on  the 


MONON  ROUTE 


For  booklets  and  other  information  address 

FRANK  J.  REED,  General  Passenger  Agent 
E.  P.  COCKRELL,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
198  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

Broadway  at  54th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Near  50th  Street  Subway  Station,  53d  Street  Elevated  and  all  Surface  Lines.  Near  Depots,  Shops  and  Central  Park 


NEW  AND  FIREPROOF 


Strictly  First  Class.  Rates  Reasonable.  $2.50  with  bath  and  up.  All  Hard¬ 
wood  Floors  and  Oriental  Rugs.  Ten  minutes’  walk  to  twenty  theaters 

EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  PRICES  MODERATE 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON,  formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINGHAM,  formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 

Only  New  York  Hotel  window-screened  throughout 
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You  are  considering  The 
International  Studio 
as  a  medium  for  your 
advertising  because: 


A 


NTIQUE  PLATE 


The  news  recently  reached  here 
from  Germany,  writes  Charles  A.  Brassier, 
in  the  Jeweler's  Circular  Weekly,  that  the 
famous  silver  “Bergkanne”  (mountain  or 
mining  jug)  of  Goslar,  made  in  1477,  a 
masterpiece  of  pure  Gothic  style,  had  been 
sold  to  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Museums 
of  Berlin  for  the  enormous  price  of  750,000 
marks  ($187,500) — that  is  $37,500  more 
than  Baron  Rothschild  paid  the  Markel 
family  for  the  celebrated  “Mother  Earth” 
epergne  of  Nuremberg,  made  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  Wenzel  Jamnitzer,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 


1st :  According  to  “Printers’  Ink”  The  International  Studio  is  one  of  twenty 
magazines  of  all  classes  in  America  most  favored  by  users  of  advertising  space. 

2d  :  It  has  the  largest  $5.00  a  year  monthly  subscription  list  in  the  world. 
Every  subscriber  who  pays  42  cents  a  month  is  worth  to  you  seven  times  the  one 
who  pays  7  cents  a  month  at  clubbing  rates  for  the  dollar  magazine. 

3d:  It  interests  the  best  buyers,  those  who  use  discrimination  in  purchasing. 
Cost  to  them  is  a  second  consideration. 

4th:  It  carries  the  announcements  of  twelve  pianos  of  varying  price  during 
the  year.  No  other  magazine  carries  more  good  pianos.  Almost  every  renewed 
piano  contract  has  been  enlarged,  usually  doubled  or  trebled. 

5th:  We  are  frequently  first  of  all  magazines  for  the  amount  of  the  better 
class  of  furniture  advertising  carried. 

6th :  After  a  steady  increase  in  twenty  months  from  1,700  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  an  [issue,  we  printed  21,000  lines  of  cash  advertising  in  the  December 
number. 

7th:  Our  rate  per  magazine-page  per  thousand  is  reasonable  considering 
quality. 

These  are  seven  reasons,  one  for  each  day  ot  the  week. 
The  reason  of  reasons  will  be  apparent  to  you  every  day 
in  the  month  that  you  look  at  The  International  Studio. 

“70  times  7” 

Seven  times  the  amount  of  $72.00  (the  annual  or  three- 
page  rate)  cannot  purchase  elsewhere  seven  times  the  same 
advertising  value  with  the  owners  of  well-built  homes — 
sometimes  dwellers  in  the  largest  houses,  always  the  best 
buyers — those  who  set  the  pace  for  all  American  buying. 

The  rate  is  fgo.oo  a  page.  April  forms  close  March  8 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Walter  A.  Johnson,  Business  Manager 
John  Lane  Company,  i^West  32c!  St.,NewYork 


RESIDENCE  FOR  A.  B.  GAINES 
ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 

DAVIS,  MAGRATH  &  KEISSLING,  ARCHITECTS 


Old  silver  plate,  of  fine  shapes,  engraved, 
chased  or  repousse,  has,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  become  increasingly 
valuable  to  collectors.  The  value  of  silver, 
as  a  metal,  was  formerly  much  greater  than 
now.  The  present  price  of  silver,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  gold,  is  about  i :  35.  The  ratio 
1 : 15  was  maintained  for  almost  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  even  later,  when  the  price 
of  silver  was  much  less,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  metal  was  such  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver  plate  was  in 
itself  a  small  fortune.  Of  course,  all  pos¬ 
sible  efforts  were  made  to  give  this  valuable 
material  beautiful  forms  and  effective 
decorations.  There  were  no  factories  for 
working  gold  and  silver,  so  that  each  piece 
had  a  certain  individuality.  The  gold¬ 
smiths  and  silversmiths  were  always  ex¬ 
perts  in  technique,  who  had  at  their  com¬ 
mand  the  skill  acquired  by  generations  of 
metal  workers.  Often  they  were  real  art¬ 
ists,  and  the  understanding  eye  will  see  in 
almost  all  this  work  the  signs  of  affectionate 
labor  and  self  expression. 

The  designs,  of  course,  followed  the 
taste  of  the  period,  and  from  form  and  or¬ 
namentation  dates  can  be  fixed  with  con¬ 
siderable  certainty  Sometimes  the  year  is 
given,  and  certain  marks,  which  are  never 
lacking,  are  important  factors  in  identifica¬ 
tion.  Inscriptions,  coats  of  arms,  etc.,  are 
also  an  aid.  The  pieces  usually  bear  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  workshop,  some 
city  mark,  and  often  also  an  official  govern¬ 
ment  stamp.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
marks  is  very  incomplete. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  stood  at  the  head  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  regard  to  work  in  precious  metals 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  But  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  Germany’s  silver  treasures.  What 
remained  in  cities  which  escaped  capture, 
in  churches  or  in  private  ownership  was 
afterward  also  lost,  for  the  most  part,  either 
by  being  melted  down  or  by  sale  to  other 
countries.  Nuremberg,  in  the  financial 
distress  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  melted 
down  part  of  her  municipal  silver  and  sold 
the  rest  at  absurdly  low  prices.  France, 
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Famous  in  ihe  middle  of  ihe  19ih  Ceniury 
and  in  itae  20ih  Ceniuty  ~  Supreme. 
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The  Supreme  Achievement  of  Piano  Craft 

HE  Kranich  &  Bach  Piano  may  justly  be  termed  one  of 
the  Institutional  products  of  America.  A  half  century 
ago  the  founders  of  the  Kranich  &  Bach  house  were 
inspired  by  a  Lofty  Ideal — to  make  the  Best  Piano  that 
human  hands  could  fashion. 

HROUGHOUT  almost  four  decades  of  the 
last  century  and  the  opening  decade  of  the 
VVXWB^I  PI  present  all  the  thought,  effort,  capital  and 
exper  ence  of  the  original  founders  and  their 
direct  family  successors  have  been  steadfastly 
consecrated  to  that  intense  purpose. 

HE  only  Grand  Piano  in  the  world  capable  of  equal  tone 
gradation  from  softest  pianissimo  to  heaviest  fortissimo  is 
the  Kranich  &  Bach  fitted  with  the  celebrated  “Isotonic" 
pedal,  and  the  only  Upright  in  the  world  containing  the 
marvelous  “Violyn”  plate  is  the  Kranich  &  Bach. 

Sold  on  terms  that  conform  to  the  personal  requirements  of  any  reasonable  customer 

TWO  interesting  little  books  describing  the 
greatest  improvements  in  piano  construction  — 
they  will  be  sent  free  with  our  handsome 
1910  catalogue. 


Write 

FOR. 


KRANICH  &  BACH,  233-45  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THIS  vose  style,  known  as  Library  Model,  is 
a  splendid  piano  suited  for  any  home,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  The  tone,  touch  and  magnificent 
wearing  qualities  of  the 

vose  PIANOS 

are  only  explained  by  the  exclusive  patented  features, 
the  high-grade  material  and  superb  workmanship 
that  enter  into  their  construction.  We  deliver,  when 
requested,  direct  from  the  factory,  free  of  charge, 
and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  pianos  and  time  payments 
accepted 

F'REE  If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us  send  jou 
cur  beautifully  illustrate  d  catalog,  that  gives  full  information 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 


135  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SMOKY  FIREPLACES 

MADE  to  DRAW 

- OR - 

NO  CHARGE 

REFERENCES  JIN  D  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 

Engineer  and  Contractor 

215  FULTON  STREET  ::  ::  ::  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


England  and  Italy  lost  much  of  their  old 
silver  in  the  same  way,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent;  so  that  even  examples  of 
eighteenth-century  work  are  really  rare  at 
present. 

Old  gold  and  silver  work  came  into  fash¬ 
ion  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  became  esteemed  by  'collectors  and 
began  to  bring  good  prices.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  much  good  work  was 
brought  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Ger¬ 
many,  to  the  Paris  market.  There  were 
at  that  time  few  wealthy  collectors  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  principal  one  being  Baron 
Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  whose  superb 
collection  went  out  of  the  country  several 
years  ago.  England  and  America  began 
to  compete  with  France  in  antiques,  and 
after  the  war  of  1870-71  Germany  be¬ 
thought  herself  that  it  would  be  a  suitable 
proceeding  to  keep  for  herself  some  of  the 
old  work,  or  to  buy  it  back  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  Competition  raised  the 
prices,  and  prosperous  business  conditions 
made  it  easy  for  collectors  to  expend  sums 
which  could  less  readily  be  afforded  by 
museums. 


THE  GARLAND  HOUSE,  HAMILTON,  MASS. 
WINSLOW  &  BIGELOW,  ARCHITECTS 


Many  so-called  “antique  shops”  con¬ 
tain,  for  the  most  part,  modern  articles. 
Yet  the  question,  “Is  this  piece  old?”  can 
often  be  answered  truthfully  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  The  article  itself  may  be  old,  the 
decoration  new.  Plain  old  silver  is  sought 
for  all  over  Europe,  and  if  it  bears  good 
marks  it  is  embossed,  engraved,  the  gilding 
rubbed  off,  and  it  is  then  patinated.  The 
result  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  silver.  If  it 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  three  or 
four  persons  of  reputation  it  may  figure  in 
the  catalogue:  “From  the  collection  of  So- 
and-So”;  it  then  brings  a  good  price  as  a 
genuine  old  piece.  It  would  be  folly  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  merchant  is  always  to  blame. 
Often  he  is  the  one  deceived,  and  buys  and 
sells  “bona  fide.”  Any  one  who  expects  to 
get  a  repousse  Renaissance  goblet  for  $50 
must  know  that  it  can  only  be  new  work; 
but  if  the  dealer  is  asked  seriously  regard¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  a  certain  article  he  will 
usually  give  a  clear  answer,  from  which  the 
customer  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
Private  collectors  are  often  greater  sinners 
than  the  dealers  in  the  point  of  affixing 
false  dates,  their  vanity  leading  them  to 
claim  rarity  for  their  possessions. 

The  time  of  the  Spitzer  sale  in  Paris 
marked  the  greatest  height  of  prices  for  old 
silver,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  a  standstill, 
if  not  a  decrease,  in  that  country,  until  the 
Pannwitz  collection  was  sold.  In  Paris, 
and  more  especially  in  London,  prices  went 
still  higher,  and  the  Dunn-Gardner  auction 
sale,  a  few  years  ago,  perhaps  marked  the 
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Model  “R” 
40  H.  P. 
Limousine 


Price  with  Com¬ 
plete  Equipment 


$4,000 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Body:  Made  of  wood,  of  neat  design,  finish  and  equipment  first 
class. 

Seating  Capacity  :  Ample  room  for  4  persons  inside,  all  facing 
forward ;  2  seats  folding  against  sides  of  body  when  not  in  use. 

Color:  Royal  blue,  Brewster  green,  maroon,  Napier  green  with 
black  perpendicular  stripe  and  fenders. 

Trimming:  Nickel  plated  or  brass,  as  preferred. 

Upholstery  :  Imported  goatskin,  gray  whipcord  or  broadcloth. 

Power  Plant:  Knox  Unit  Construction,  Three-Point  Suspension. 

Motor:  Water-cooled  4-cylinder  5"  x  4f",  cast  separately,  made 
with  detachable  heads,  valves  in  the  head. 

Power:  40  H.  P.,  A.  L.  A.  M.  Standard. 

Transmission  :  Knox  type,  selective  sliding  gear  three  speeds  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse. 

Clutch:  Three-plate  type,  encased  in  flywheel,  and  fitted  with 
cork  inserts. 

Drive:  Straight-line  shaft,  through  bevel-gear  nickel-steel  shaft. 

Ignition:  Jump  spark;  Bosch  magneto  and  vibrating  coil  and 
timer;  two  complete  systems  with  two  sets  of  plugs. 

Carburetor  :  Stromberg  automatic. 


Wheel  Base:  117  inches. 

Tread:  56  inches. 

Tires:  36"  x  4"  Fisk  bolted  on  type. 

Rims:  Fisk  demountable. 

Gasoline  Tank:  Capacity  16  gallons,  located  under  front  seat, 
with  auxiliary  tank  on  dash,  both  gravity  feed. 

Lubrication:  De  Dion  system,  pumped  from  well  in  case. 

Brakes:  10"  x  4"  contracting  band  on  propeller  shaft,  pedal  op¬ 
erated. 

14"  double  rear-wheel  emergency  brake  lever  operated  through 
equalizers  or  option  of  shaft  brake. 

Weight:  3,000  lbs.  with  equipment. 

Speed  :  5  to  60  miles  on  high  gear  with  3  to  1  ratio. 

Equipment:  Bosch  magneto,  storm  side  curtains  for  front  seat, 
Jones  60-Mile  Speedometer,  shock  absorbers,  Prest-O-Lite  tank, 
baggage  rack,  clock,  speaking  tube  and  toilet  case. 

Price:  Including  standard  equipment,  $4,000. 

Price:  Less  equipment,  including  only  lamps,  generator,  tire  car¬ 
rier,  jack,  pump,  set  of  tools,  storm  side  curtains  for  front  seat, 
toilet  case  and  speaking  tube,  $3,900. 


BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  MODELS 

(Regular  Model  “R”  Touring  Car  with  Complete  Equipment,  $3,250) 

KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Springfield,  Mass.,  M.A.L.A.M. 
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<JAn  object  of  art  is  immeasurably  more  precious 
when  its  owner  knows  there  is  no  other  just  like 
it,  that  the  particular  artistic  conception  expressed 
there  will  never  again  be  found  quite  the  same. 

Write  for  booklet 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


BEAUTIFUL 

odd  and  distinctive  things 
from  out-of-the-way  places, 
suitable  for  uncommon  pres¬ 
ents,  at  inexpensive  prices. 
A  visit  to  our  unique 
place  will  interest  you. 

THE  WATKINS  CO. 

54  West  39th  Street,  New  York 


BUYING  FINE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 

to  best  advantage  is  hard — and  f_>r  the  following  reasons: 
The  rugs  are  first  bought  in  remote  districts  by  wandering 
Levantines— Greeks,  Arabs,  Jews,  etc.  Then  they  are 
gathered  in  local  centers — perhaps  Ispahan,  Teheran,  or 
Tiflis.  for  transportation  to  Stamboul  where  they  are  re¬ 
baled  for  shipim-nttoNew  York,  whence  they  are  distributed 
through  auction  houses,  department  stores  and  rug  dealers. 

Prices  are  juggled,  values  are  magnified,  the  question  is 
not  "What  is  this  worth?"  but,  "What  can  I  get  for  it?" 
It  being  easier  to  sell  five  rugs  at  twenty  dollars  than  one 
at  $100,  even  though  the  latter  be  worth  ten  of  the  former — 
the  prevailing  habit  is  to  demand  $200  for  the  $100  rug  so 
as  to  be  "consistently  fair  and  square.” 

Therefore  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  at  what  moderate 
prices  antique  rugs  of  artistic  design  and  lustrous  weave 
may  be  bought. 

Send  to-day  for  my  brochure  "Fallacy  and  Fact.”  It 
will  interest  you  still  more  in  rugs  and  convince  you  as  to 
how  worthy  Oriental  rugs  are  best  bought. 

L.  It.  LAWTON,  MAJOR,  U.  S.  ARMY,  RETIRED 
*211  Cayuga  Street  -  -  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS. 


Teuts.  .$1.40  up 
.15  “ 


3.00  ‘ 


Revolvers . $1.65  up 

Cadet  Guns .  1.20  “ 

Navy  R’pt’g.  Rifles  5.40  “ 
Side  Arm  Sword..  .35  “ 

. . .  .New  Uniforms...  1.25“ 

Largest  stock  Govt.  Auction  Bargains  in  the 
world.  15  acres  required  for  its  storage.  340 
page  catalogue,  3000  illustrations,  including 
1910  list  ready  about  April.  Mailed  15c(stamps). 
„  Cannons,  Flags,  Pistols,  Rifles,  SpearB,  Drums, eta 

FKANCIS  BANNERMAN.  601  Broadway,  HEW  YORK 


MISSES 

WHITTREDGE&  BARROWS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


height  for  old  English  plate  of  indubitable 
authenticity.  The  collection  brought  $200,- 
000.  A  gilded  Tudor  goblet,  fourteen 
ounces  Troy  weight,  brought  $21,000, 
thus  about  $28  a  gramme.  A  goblet  of  the 
time  of  James  I,  with  the  mark  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths’  guild,  1604,  on  the  cover,  brought 
$20,000.  It  bears  the  inscription,  “This 
goblet  was  made  from  the  great  seal  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1604,  after  the  death  of  the  blessed 
Queen  Elizabeth.”  A  spoon  of  1530  was 
sold  for  $3,450,  a  covered  vase  from  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  for  $5,430,  an 
Elizabethan  cup  for  $4,500,  and  six  James 
Qspoons  for_$i,o75. 


LAW  LIBRARY,  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

CLINTON  &  RUSSELL,  ARCHITECTS 

In  contrast  to  these  prices  an  offer  of 
200,000  crowns,  which  the  firm  of  J.  &  S. 
Goldschmidt,  of  Frankfort,  made  some 
time  ago  to  the  city  of  Vienna  for  the  re¬ 
nowned  Corninus  goblet  seems  almost 
absurd.  This  goblet,  a  masterpiece  of  late 
Gothic  art,  is  of  gilded  silver,  with  enamel 
decoration,  dating  from  1462,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  city  by  Mat¬ 
thias  Corvinus  in  1482.  The  city  council 
refused  the  offer  unanimously  and  without 
debate. 

Times  change.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
city  of  Osnabriick  was  about  to  sell  its  fa¬ 
mous  “  Kaiserpokal  ”  to  Rothschild  for 
225,000  marks  ($56,250),  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  intervened  and  forbade  the  sale. 
The  “Kaiserpokal”  remained  in  its  native 
city,  but  not  in  the  museum.  It  is  kept  in 
|  a  sort  of  tower,  and  three  keys  are  needed 
for  the  “open  sesame”  which  brings  it 
momentarily  to  the  light. 

The  “mountain  jug”  of  Goslar,  that  we 
spoke  of  initially,  was,  as  late  as  1777,  in 
danger  of  being  melted  down  for  its  metal 
value,  and  only  the  wise  opposition  of  some 
members  of  the  council  prevented  it.  The 
city  fathers  who  have  disposed  of  it  now 
were  actuated  by  the  consideration  that 
Goslar  needed  the  money  to  avoid  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
beautiful  piece  will  be  better  appreciated 
in  Berlin  than  in  Goslar,  which  can  boast 
of  only  a  few  hundred  visitors  in  a  year  who 
are  interested  in  such  an  object  of  art. 
Some  of  the  natives  can  seek  consolation 
in  the  replica  that  the  city  of  Goslar  will 
receive. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal 
Common-Sense  Method 
of  Practical  Linguistry 


You  hear  the  living:  voice  of  a  native  professor 
pronounce  each  word  and  phrase. 


A  few  minutes  daily  practice,  at  spare  moments,  gives 
thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  foreign  language. 


Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 


811  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  New  York 


THREAD 


AND 


THRUM 

RUGS 


YOUR  own  individual 
rug,  different  from  all 
other  rugs,  and  in  a 
high-class  wool  fabric 
adapted  to  your  own  deco¬ 
rations.  If  the  rugs  in 
stock  colors  do  not  suit  your 
requirements  we  will  make 
one  that  will,  either  plain, 
self-tone  or  contrast.  All 
sizes  up  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
any  length.  Seamless, 
wool  weft  reversible,  heavy 
and  durable. 


‘  You  choose  the 
we’ll  make  the 


Sold  by  best  shops  or  write 
for  color  line  and  price  list 
to  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York. 


THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


B 


|  Established  1867 


I  ID  WORTH  _ 

™  “  A  ^for  Tel.  120  Columbus 

EST  PACKING,  MOVING  and  SHIPPING 


■■■■■  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Furniture,  Bric-a-brac, 

etc  Only  the  best  of  experienced  men  employed  at 
high  wages.  Vans  especially  built  for  moving  fragile 
articles.  Trusted  agent  for  the  Principal  Art  Institu- 
tionsof  America, artistsanddealers.  NewYorkagent 
for  out  -  of  -  town  artists.  Call,  w.  s.  ltl„iwoith  &  Son, 
writeortelephone, asyou prefer.  404 yy  ,y>dSt..NewY«rk 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

Tintypes,  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak 
Pictures,  Reproduced  Large  or  Small 
by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
of  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any  de¬ 
sired  changes.  Many  surprising  results 
are  obtained.  W rite  to-day  for  prices,  etc. 
It.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 
432  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


BRAUN  S  CARBON  PRINTS 

Largest  Collection  in  the  World 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  Master¬ 
pieces  of  Painting,  Architecture 
and  Sculpture, 

Catalogue  of  800  Illustrations 
/0  Cents 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 

256  Fifth  Ave.,  near  29th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Wolfer  Press 


haiacteristic  304.31o  East  23d  St. 
Printing 1 

Individually  for  NEW  YORK 


Phone:  1147  Gramercy 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

and  other  old  pictures 
REPRODUCED  AND  ENLARGED 

by  a  new  method  which  preserves 
all  the  quaintness  and  charm  of  the 
original  and  adds  the  modern  style 
of  finish,  thus  producing  wonder¬ 
fully  artistic  and  picturesque  ef¬ 
fects.  We  also  restore  Daguerreo¬ 
types  to  their  original  clearness. 

hollingek  &  CO. 

582  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y .  City 
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LENOX  &  CHINA 


IV z  Design  and  Make  Special  Services  in 
the  Highest-  Grade  China.  For  Sale  Only 
by  the  Leading  China  and  ‘ Jewelry  Houses 


LENOX  INCORPORATED 

TRENTON,  N.J.  Walter  S.  Lenox,  Pres. 
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WALTER  DAMROSCH  writes: 

“The  Welte-Mignon  is  the  most  remarkable  musical  invention  of  the  age” 

The 

WELTE-MIGNON  PIANO 

Gives  the  Absolutely  True  Reproduction  of  the  Individual 
Interpretation  of  the  World  s  Most  Famous  Pianists 


I.  J.  Paderewski’s  Interpretation  Being  Recorded  for  the  Welte-Mignon 

THERE  is  no  other  musical  instrument  on  the  market  to-day  that  reproduces  the  hand- 
played  records  of  the  greatest  piano  virtuosos  of  the  world,  such  as  Paderewski,  Hof¬ 
mann,  Lhevinne,  and  others — only  the  Welte-Mignon  Piano. 

To  understand  how  the  Welte-Mignon  Piano  plays  you  must  put  out  of  your  mind 
every  impression  which  any  other  playing  device  has  ever  given  you. 

Motive  Power — Electricity  No  Personal  Manipulation  Required 

A  few  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from  the  world’s  most  famous  pianists: 

/.  J.  Paderewski  writes 

“The  Welte-Mignon  makes  a  tremendous  impression  and  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  musical  world.” 

Josef  Hofmann  writes 

“The  incomparable  Welte-Mignon  has  opened  an  eventful  future  for  the  musical  world.  Henceforth  the  piano  player 
will  be  on  a  level  with  the  productive  artists  in  regard  to  the  imperishability  of  his  work,  since  he  will  live  for  all  time  in  his 
work.  What  a  loss  it  means  to  us  not  to  have  had  the  Welte-Mignon  long  ago !  But  what  a  blessing  it  will  prove  to  future 
generations!  ” 

THE  WELTE  ARTISTIC  PLAYER  PIANO  COMPANY 

273  Fifth  Avenue,  between  29th  and  30th  Streets,  opposite  the  Holland  House,  New  York  City 


Style  V— Upright  Grand 

Fancy  Mahogany 

Beautifully  Veneered 
Size,  4  ft.  6  in. 


Price  $550 


The  Knabe — The  World' s  Best  Piano — is  the 
one  piano  not  only  abreast  of  the  times,  but 
to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep¬ 
tional  durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
that  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equaled. 


WILLIAM 

KNABE 

&  COMPANY 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


3  3125  01504  1532 


MIGNONETTE  Horizontal  GRAND 

In  Fancy  Mahogany  $700 

Where  others  have  failed  to  build  a 

Small  and  Perfect  Grand  Piano 

meeting  with  present-day  requirements.  The  House  of  Knabe, 
after  years  of  research  and  experiment,  has  succeeded  in  producing 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  GRAND  PIANO 

In  the  small  size  of 
5  FEET  2  INCHES 

a  piano  that  carries  the  endorsements  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  musicians  of  to-day. 

NOLLEY 


PRESS  OF  REDFIELD  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


r  I  ''HE  six-cylinder  idea  is  no  more  a  rightful  adjunct  of  the  Pierce- Arrow 
*  Car  than  are  a  hundred  other  sound  ideas  of  car’construction  that  we 
have  adopted  after  a  thorough  tryi  g  out.  Luxury  means  efficiency  always 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 


